erseas ane her 1500 ee 1800 
BY F. MAURO 
I 


m is s to sant out ‘the structures and the structural combinations — the 
vilizations — which lie behind the incidents and the contingencies. In the 
economic field civilizations correspond to systems and to special régimes whose 
‘nature must be elucidated. For these represent general mechanisms which 
come into play hundreds and thousands of times within the system, slowly 
adapting themselves as the structure changes. Indeed, the changes in the 
general structure are precisely the modifications presence by these general 
mechanisms. It is possible by comparing the mechanisms of one system with 
- those of another to identify these mechanisms and systems and to estimate 
Ze their influence and significance. Z 
Be With the reconstruction of these mechanisms models can be built up, which 
become more and more accurate with the progress of research — especially of 
— statistical research — and with the progress of economics working on history. 
Tz Thus the model, at first qualitative, will become quantitative, statistical and 
= then dynamic. It will be as well, while economic history builds models of past 
economies, to check the extent to which contemporaries of the system were 
aware of its existence, and the extent to which they had accepted the model in 
= their mental, “deological’ armoury. Furthermore the mechanics of the model 
must be translated into terms comprehensible to modern man, either by using 
modern economic concepts and so risking a distortion of the former reality, 
or by creating new concepts to fit this past reality (if it does not provide its 
own), thus, however, running the risk of being misunderstood.! ; 
The system chosen here is that of the commercial capitalism which distin- 
guished Western civilization between 1500 and 1800, between the Renaissance 


1 Cf£ our article in the Recherches et Dialogues philosophiques et économiques of the 1.S.E.A. (no. 4). 
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teristics like mass-production, technical development (at least in commercial yet 

techniques) and the national and international economic framework. In 
reality this pure system is confused with others; the medieval system based on 
the domain in the country and on artisanship in the towns, and also industrial 
capitalism in as much as this commercial capitalism has already experienced 
industrial pre-revolutions. But the important thing is that the dominant, 
dynamic, progressive system should be that of commercial capitalism. This 
predominance, combined with mercantilist policies, produces economic : 
régimes in which international trade is extremely important. ; 

European overseas expansion, for example, was generally initiated by trade 
and its origin is often to be found in the search for trade outlets. This either 
resulted in conquests, or in the establishment of trading-posts; in either case 
considerable trade grew up with the mother country. It is possible to speak of a 
revolution in sea-trade, which, with that of the rivers, was the only great trade 
until the invention of railways. Until the Discoveries, this trade involved 
merely coastwise exchanges between the regions, except for a few products 
like those of the East, arriving at Venice, or like the salt from the warmer 
parts of Europe bought by the fishermen of the colder areas. It was the basis 
of a system of ‘compensation’, for as poor harvests did not occur everywhere 
in the same years, the unlucky areas bought from the more fortunate, thus 
setting up trends which could change direction with the year. 

Overseas trade revolutionized this system. A certain number of European 
ports become the centres for colonial exchanges, and replace the few traditional 
intra-European trade-routes by an immense system of redistribution based on 
Antwerp, for example, and then on Amsterdam, for the North of Europe. The 
particular effort of some regions leads to.an international division of labour, 
so that Poland, for example, provides wheat for the great Mediterranean cities 
which are too extensively concerned in commerce to be able to feed themselves. 

But the aim here is not to consider any of these intra-European trends. 
Europe may be regarded as a bloc receiving and sending out a certain number 
of products in well-defined quantities, and the four continents — Africa, North 
and South America and Asia — may be considered in the same way. Until now 
specialists in colonial history have generally confined themselves within their 

national frontiers, studying Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, English or 
French expansion.? But all these developments have common characteristics. 


bat among others F, Braudel, La méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe II (Colin, 
1948). 

® The basic work on Spanish Expansion is that of Pierre and Huguette Chaunu, Séville et l Atlantique 
(Sevpen, 1955-60), 12 volumes; on Portuguese expansion the recent theses by V. Magalhdes Godinho 
(typed copy at the Library of the Sorbonne) and F. Mauro (recently published by Sevpen), to complete 
the classic works of C. R. Boxer. For British colonization the basic work is the Cambridge History of 
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We can speak of a European expansion, and study the relations between the 
five continents, taking each as a unit with its own character. We can also speak 
of an intercontinental trade and economy, which is at the same time’ the total 
and the generalization of the separate colonial trades and economies. Thus we 
can apply the methods outlined above to this intercontinental economy and so 


construct the ‘model’, the pattern of the intercontinental economy between 
1500 and 1800. 


II 


Any model taking into account the flow between the continents must rely on a 
geographical schema, which should bring out their complementary nature, the 
result of the physical and human differences and the primary cause of the 
flow. Thus we can identify two temperate zones, Europe and Temperate 
America, and three tropical zones, Africa, Tropical America and Asia. The 
products of the first group complete those of the second. But Europe, Asia and 
Africa on the one hand, and the two Americas on the other, also complement 
each other demographically, the first group being rich in men and the second 
having few men. It is this doubly complementary nature which leads Europe 
to provide chiefly leaders and brains, manufactured products, means of transport 
and capital equipment. 

Temperate America will supply wood, cattle, cereals and furs, Africa will 
provide the labour-force, Tropical America tropical products for the mass 
market, and Asia rich spices and craft-products. Europe, Africa and Tropical 
America will supply the precious metal to be absorbed by Asia and North 
America. 

It is still important to mark out the limits of the five major areas. Cold and 
temperate Europe shades in the south into a broad Mediterranean belt. 
Should we include in this North Africa? Yes, no doubt, for its products are 
not very different from those of Southern Europe; it is the Sahara, the Saharan 
Ocean, which marks the real break, even though North Africa belongs rather 
to Asia in virtue of its civilization. Luckily Europe and Asia are not very 
different. 

In America the rough boundary between the temperate and the tropical 
zones must be drawn somewhere to the north of the northern frontier of New 
Spain. However, a distinction must be made between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. On the former there is no Mediterranean fringe and the fan-shaped 
pattern of the isobars makes for a rapid transition from the temperate to the 
tropical area. This transitional zone lies around Baltimore and Washington 
D.C. On the latter the Mediterranean zone stretches northwards, like an annexe 
to Tropical America, as far as the north of San Francisco. Between the two lies 
a great gap in which the boundary will not be clear for the French approaching 
simultaneously from Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. A further Temperate 


the British Empire, and for French the Histoire des Colonies Frangaises by G. Hanotaux. For Dutch expansion 
there are the books by Boxer and WAtjen on Brazil, and on the Far East the works of Vlekke, to which 
should be added the new and remarkable book by K. Glamann, Dutch Asiatic Trade 1620-1740 (Copen- 
hagen—The Hague, 1958). 
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America can be added to this one, that of the Rio de la Plata and its surround- 
ing Pampa, whose cattle and leather will supply tropical Brazil during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Between Europe and Asia the boundary runs at the edges of the Ottoman 
Empire and of Persia. The rest does not count. The Levant ports form the 
point of contact and one of the markets for trade between the two worlds. To 
the south, the boundary is not the Cape of Good Hope but that indeterminate 
area which runs along the coast of Africa to the north of Sofala. Sofala is still 
slave-supplying Africa. Beyond it, the Portuguese ships invade the traditional 
zones of a trade which is at first Arab and then Malay — and hence Asiatic. 

Finally the special case of the islands of the Eastern Atlantic. It is tempting 
to align the Azores with Europe; Madeira, the islands of Cape Verde and those 
of the Gulf of Guinea with Africa. But in fact we should consider if they have 
not been, rather than an extension of Europe or Africa, the outpost of America 
— of Temperate and Tropical America for the Azores and of Tropical America 
for the others. For they are, like the American regions, empty lands which need 
populating. The Azores soon play the part of granary for Lisbon, as Temperate 
America will soon play that of granary for Europe. During the fifteenth century 
the growing of sugar-cane develops on Madeira, although by the end of the 
sixteenth century her réle as laboratory for America has finished, and she hands 
over to Brazil, receiving the vine herself and so becoming an extension of 
Europe. SAo Tomé is exploited by the Portuguese colonists who introduce 
esclavocrate sugar-cane plantations.! 

These may be islands, but they are as important as continents. Is the 
Brazilian ‘continent’ itself not an archipelago whose different parts, scattered 
over 3,000 kilometres between Sao Luis de Maranhdao and Sao Vicente, are 
linked together by sea? 

The complementary nature of the continents is itself limited, or, in other 
words, production in each of the five great zones has to compete with that of 
at least one of the others. This is true of Europe and Temperate America, as of 
Africa and Tropical America. It is true of Europe and Asia for manufactured 
goods, and of Asia with Africa or Tropical America for certain drugs and spices. 
Asia like Europe is a great consumer of precious metal, while the two Americas 
consume men. Europe and Africa produce and provide men, and in this réle 
they can compete in Tropical America. 

Thus there are two kinds of competition, in consumption and in production. 
But the first is of little importance, for with commercial capitalism what counts 
is not so much the needs of the market as the disposal of available products. 
And the markets are buyers’ markets, dominated by buyers rather than sellers. 
Nevertheless, we may notice a few elements in this competition in consumption: 
competition between Africa and the two Americas for supplies of manufactured 
articles — Asia, fairly secure and self-contained, does not suffer as a result of 
this; competition between Europe, Asia and, to a lesser degree, Africa and 
North America for supplies of precious metal; and competition between 


1 For all this refer to our work on Portugal et I’ Atlantique quoted in the previous note. 
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_ Africa and the two Americas for their requirements in white workers and 


overseers. 
But it is in production that the competition is primarily important; and can 


be considered under these headings: a) Competition between alternative 


products. The best-known example is that between European textiles and the 
indiennes, but to this could be added the rivalry between temperate pastel and 
tropical indigo, or between the black and white indentured servants in America, 
particularly in the West Indies. b) Competition between the same products 
coming from different zones with similar climates; the spices of Asia and those 
of Africa or America — the sugar of Madeira and Sao Tomé and that of 
Brazil and of the West Indies — the mahogany of Africa and that of Brazil 
(jacaranda’). c) Competition between the same products cultivable in different 
climates; stock-farming products and tobacco. The case of the latter is particu- 
larly interesting because even today, in spite of its high price, it has held on in 
both temperate and tropical zones. d) Competition between identical products 
which are cultivated in different zones but whose price is insufficient to make 
the transport from one zone to another worth while. 


III 


Since Adam Smith’s time economists have devised an increasingly complete 
and precise, and thus more and more complex, account of the structure of 
international trade. The question is whether this post-Smithian economic 
theory, with its increased complexity, greater sense of sociological, geographical 
and ethnological realities, and more dynamic concepts, is applicable to inter- 
zonal relations as we have defined them. The reply must come in two stages. 

Stage one. Can the continental zones so defined be identified with national 
economic areas, and to some extent with the great nations? Are the principles 
applicable on the national scale valid for these areas, and is the totality of the 
European nations of the same nature as each of them? And the totality of 
African or American, temperate or tropical colonies? In other words, is the 
final destination of some merchandise ‘m’ within an importing zone ‘I’ de- 
termined solely by economic reasons, or does it partly depend on the place at 
which it was made or sold, or from which it was sent, within the exporting zone 
ae? 

The reply depends on the operation of colonial agreements. Theoretically 
these fix the destination and volume of ‘m’ within ‘I’ according to the origin 
of ‘m’ within ‘E’. Thus a French manufactured product, for example, will go 
to the French and not to the British West Indies. But various factors greatly 
diminish the effect of colonial agreements: 

i. The colonial monopoly will not have any great effect if two countries of 
the ‘E’ group make the same product (or two analogous products) for two 
colonies of the ‘I’ group, their costs of production and transport being about 
the same. The companies of the two exporting countries will work as though 
they belonged to the same country and will merely share the market. If there 
are several companies there will be competition within each country, and if 
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. there is a monopoly in each country there will be a competition between the 
monopolies for fear of smuggling; the dearer company will be abandoned by 
its colony in favour of the neighbouring company and colony. 

A fortiori, then; competition will be keener if there are several companies on 
either side. This was the case during the eighteenth century in the British and 
French West Indies (zone ‘E’) and in New England (zone ‘T’). French sugar 
was cheaper than British for the North Americans. Hence the opposition 
between the latter and the West Indian British before 1763.1 In that year the 
Treaty of Paris marked the triumph of the British West Indian planters; 
nothing was done to ease the colonial agreement to which New England was 
subjected. Until the revolt of the Thirteen Colonies, this gap will be filled by 
smuggling.2 

ii. Smuggling will come into play not only in this last case but also whenever 
‘m’ is only manufactured by one country in the ‘E’ zone, but is required by 
two or more colonies of the ‘I’ zone. This was the case between 1580 and 1640 
for precious metal from Mexico or Peru which evaded the monopoly of Seville 
either by the Rio de la Plata-Brazil route, or by the stoppage of Spanish vessels 
at Madeira.3 Sometimes this smuggling was officially permitted, Spain wishing 
to exchange her silver for the goods she urgently needed.4 

iii. Less dramatically, governments will make treaties to ensure the supply 
of their colonies in products which both countries lack. Thus Spain in the 
seventeenth century concluded agreements with Portuguese merchants for 
supplies of black slaves.® 

Stage two. Is the theory stated in terms of the intercontinental division of 
labour applicable to intercontinental trade between 1500 and 1800? To what 
extent? 

On this point it seems, strangely enough, that the most recent economists 
have taken up the best positions. We say ‘strangely enough’ because one might 
have thought that Adam Smith, who lived in the system, would have described 
it better than anyone else — going, that is, on the recognized principle that one 
always constructs a contemporary economic theory, even when claiming to 
be building up a universal economic theory. But neither Adam Smith nor 
those who followed him give an exact account of the historical reality. In fact, 
all have thought mostly in terms of intra-European relations. Ricardo took 
England and Portugal as examples, and later it was England and Germany. 
But even at that time the distances between these countries were not great, and 
neither were the differences between their products. There was not even any 
disproportion between the size of these countries, their resources, their standard 
of living or their degree of development. All produced roughly the same kinds 
of goods, and the international division of labour was very variable for each 


F. W. Pitman, The development of the British West Indies 1700-1763 (Newhaven, 1917), p. 218. 
Ibid. p. 360. 
For the Rio de la Plata cf. Alice Piffer Ganabrava, O commercio portugues no Rio da Prata 1580-1640 


bet eee. 1944). For Madeira, cf. Joel Serrao, Em torno das condigées economicas de 1640 in Vertice 
Joimbra. 


. Op. cit. PP: 35-7: 
° Cf. G. Scelle, Histoire politique de la traité négriére aux Indes de Castille (Paris, 1906), 2 Volumes. 
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product, with the aggregate more or less balanced. Perhaps the most divergent 


case was that of England and Portugal at the end of the eighteenth century, 
with England mainly producing manufactured articles and Portugal mainly 
agricultural products, thus playing the réle of ‘colony’ in relation to England. 

The reason for these short-comings is that until recently economists have not 
considered the theoretical problems set by economic or political colonization. 
Only lately have the effects of domination and imbalance been revealed.1 In 
fact we find ourselves with a system which is composed of dominating and 
dominated zones, which is reinforced by treaties, and which is directed by 
Europe, buying and selling at will. Any modification in the ‘E’ zone leads to a 
change in the others, whereas the converse is not true. There are exceptions to 
this rule; thus in the long run it was the sources of precious metal in Spanish 
America which, by drying up, provoked the stagnation of the seventeenth 
century. There is also a hierarchy of domination between the zones, so that, 
as any modification in Europe brings about a change in Tropical America, so a 
change in Tropical America leads to an adjustment in Africa. In other words 
the sugar-buyer orders from the sugar-seller and the latter orders from the 
slave-merchant. In both cases there is domination and imbalance, so that it 
has been said that Angola and Guinea were Brazilian colonies. 

Unlike the classical economists their recent successors have brought out the 
roles of the great inter-territorial units in the international economy. Thus 
they put forward the réle which the great trading companies could play between 
1600 and 1800 in the inter-zonal economy, allowing, however, for the fact that 
in each zone the great companies had a more narrowly national character 
than the oligopolies of today.? 


Ty 


Knowing that each of our great zones is a unit and that there is a certain 
complementarity between them, we can apply the processes used in the study 
of inter-regional relations to that of inter-zonal relations, beginning with the 
two simplest methods. The first is the squared table in which the lines represent 
the exporting zones and the columns the importing zones. In the last columns 
of each line we can use letters to symbolize the total of inter-zonal exports and 
imports. We shall see the use of these symbols later on. 

We can also draw up a schematic planisphere in which the nature of these 
same exchanges will be shown by the directional arrows. Such a lay-out does 
not make it as easy as in the preceding method to go on to the quantitative 
study of which we spoke above, but it does bring out the character of the 
trade-currents formed in the world at the relevant era. One can go further and 
reach a greater degree of abstraction in the presentation of the table. 


1 Cf, F. Perroux’s famous article, ‘Esquisse d’une théorie de l’économie dominante’, Economie 
appliquée (April-September 1948), pp. 243-300. a 

2 On the great inter-territorial units, cf. the work of Maurice Byé, particularly his Précis des Relations 
Economiques Internationales (Dalloz, Paris). 


TOTALS 
For example, we can class the different goods involved as primary, secondary 
and tertiary, according to the criteria suggested in our recent ‘Histoire du 

Travail’.1 Thus: . : : 
P = the primary goods of temperate zones. 
PI — the primary goods of tropical zones, including slaves. . 
S = secondary goods. R ede 
T = tertiary goods including white men. ; 
This gives us the following schema, in which means of payment, and conse-_ 
quently precious metal, are not taken into account: 


Temperate 
America 


Tropical America 


Africa 


1 Published in the Nouvelle librairie de France, Volume I, Wolff and Mauro, 


The Age of the Artisan, 
Introduction, We have put the miners and salt-producers in the primary section, 


with the farmers. 
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The global interzonal exchanges shown here have profound consequences 
on the economic life of the different countries of the world. The multilateral 
balance between the products exchanged determines the terms of exchange 


-and through them the price of the products. However, as this balance is 


associated with the quantities exchanged, it will be studied later on. On the 
other hand the inter-zonal division of labour leads to the development within 
the zones of individual economic structures. The intra-zonal differentiation is 
even seen to increase, particularly in Europe, where it becomes more and more 
evident that there is a warm Mediterranean Europe with its own products, its 
well-developed tertiary sector and its integral commercial organisms, a temper- 
ate Europe with a well-developed secondary sector, and a cold Europe which 
is more Nordic and continental and chiefly supplies primary goods.! In the 


other zones the differentiation is less clear, although in Temperate America 


the limit of Tropical America can be perceived, and, close to it by its products, 
the cold temperate region, similar to rural Europe, and the cold area in which 
interzonal trade stimulates fur-hunting. In Tropical America there is a clearer 
opposition between the tillage of the coastal plains and the stock-farming and 
mining of the plateaux. 

Finally the economic and social structure of a zone, or of some part of one, 
modified in this way, determines the purchases of the zone in the others. In 
seventeenth century Brazil the existence of an esclavocrate monoculture con- 
siderably reduced the internal market for consumer goods and the possibility 
of importing common wares on a large scale.? This was generally true of Tropi- 
cal America, and Mims made similar observations for the French colonies 
under Colbert. 


Vv 


So far our study has been purely qualitative, an attempt to pick out the di- 
rection and nature of the currents set up between the different zones. We must 
go further and try to identify the quantities represented by these currents, for 
only a quantitative study will enable us to clarify the structure of the whole. 

First we can bring forward two simple equations. In the preceding squared 
table 


V=E+A+T+R+8S 
V=e+t+tacttcrde4s 
We may ask if there are independent short-circuits within the table, but a 
quick glance shows that there are not. Are there then balanced bilateral 
exchanges? Strictly speaking no, for all these trades overlap so much and 
Europe connects so many of them that a bilateral interzonal balance is in 
practice impossible. 
No doubt such standards, applied to the past, do not help us to make short- 
term forecasts. But they do permit us to understand the nature of certain states 


1 Cf. Braudel, of. cit. ~ 

2 Cf. F. Mauro, Le Portugal et l’ Atlantique, p. 497 and Celso Furtado, A Economia Brasileira (Rio, 1954), 
and Formacao Economica do Brasil (Rio, 1959). 

3 §. L. Mims, Colbert’s West India Policy (Newhaven, 1912), p. 335. 
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of imbalance and then to grasp the evolution of the system, and its dynamic 
forces, which they help reduce to a general formula. If Tropical America 
supplies no more tobacco and alcohol to Africa it is because the latter does not 
supply the former with any more slaves. But the tobacco and alcohol have 
either to go elsewhere or to go out of production. That will lead to reduced 
activity in both Africa and Tropical America: a, r, A, R, will drop. 

But one can allow that in Tropical America it was chiefly Brazil which 
supplied tobacco and alcohol — and also that after a certain date it will stop 
these supplies, at the same time buying no more slaves. If these slaves go to the 
West Indies, the latter will not supply Africa with tobacco or alcohol (at least 
one may suppose this). A remains constant and so will V. Other things being 
equal ‘a’ will have to as well, and this will be possible if Europe increases its 
supplies to Africa or if the West Indies increase theirs to Europe. 

Thus we reach a general method for expressing the different possibilities of 
what was traditionally called the trade-triangle. 

For each continent the equation can be established which shows its imports 
and exports and the difference between them. Thus for Europe, using the 
Primary-Secondary-Tertiary terminology, one can write: 


Exports = Imports 


I ; 
(Secondary + Tertiary) = (Primary + = Secondary + 7 ilver) 


The squared table can also be reconstructed, taking the proportion of each 
factor in relation to the whole. Thus one can obtain the ‘constants’ of the 
system: 

ME OS OMS Se 
B= A cl eae 


This presentation is significant if a value in figures can be given to the 
different symbols. But one can go further and, like L. N. Moses, combine 
intersectorial and inter-regional analysis, applying the process to inter-zonal 
relations.1 Like Moses, one can advance in three stages: 

i. A squared intersectorial table which would here be: ezther with three 
divisions: Primary, Secondary, Tertiary; or with several divisions: Manufactured 
Products, Trained Men, Slaves, Cereals, Sugar, etc. 

Where the lines and columns cross are written the figures which are technical 
coefficients expressing, as a percentage of the total product, what each activity 
considered as a consumer buys from each activity considered as a producer. 

ui. A second squared table showing what each zone buys from each other 
zone. Here there are five lines and five columns, and we have already worked 
it out, at any rate qualitatively. It gives geographical coefficients. 

iii. A third table combining the first two. This would give technico-geo- 
graphical coefficients, obtained by multiplying the technical coefficients by 
the geographical coefficients, and would contain five parts corresponding to 


* American Economic Review, December 1955. There is an analysis of Moses’s work in A. Marchal, 
Systemes et Structures économiques (P.U.F. Paris, 1959, Collection Thémis), pp. 305-313. 
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_ the five zones of consumption. In each one the five producing regions would be 
__ placed in the vertical section with the different sectors inside each of them. 
_ These tables still have to be filled in, and this immediately raises the problem 
of documentary sources, which are still very patchy and dispersed. We have 
few series which are even partly complete. It is and no doubt always will be 
impossible to ascertain the total trade of all the zones for the period 1500—1800. 
_ At least by patient work we shall manage to do it for a few privileged years. 
But this will necessitate a great collective effort, by groups, and there can be 
- nothing but praise for the inauguration of the great card-index — which we had 
recommended in 1957 !—concerning the maritime voyages from 1500 to 1800. 
In fact, few goods escape the sea-trade in intercontinental exchanges, so that 
the card-index should give us a fairly exact view of these exchanges. It will 
however be necessary to enrich it with what the other sources can provide, and 
also to undertake the great labour of inserting all the known figures in the 
pre-prepared tables, adding numerous studies in the archives to try and fill 
the gaps. 
Naturally the fitting-together of all these figures poses various problems 
whose solution is not always easy. Should the transfers of precious metal, or 
of other means of payment, be noted? Here the answer is obvious: yes, when 
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1 At the Luso-Brazilian Conference at Lisbon in September 1957. The idea was again taken up at 
the International Conference on the History of Shipping and Maritime Economy held at Paris in 
May 1959. A type of mechanical card has been fully worked out by Jean Delumeau of the Faculté 
des Lettres et Sc. Hum. of Rennes, and the first results were available for the International Congress of 


Historical Sciences at Stockholm in August 1960. 
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possible.! How can allowance be made for cheating and smuggling? Rather 
than add a percentage of error to all the figures — always the same percentage — 
it seems to us better to rely on the historical context and the archives, and on 
logic, bearing in mind for each particular case the possibility or impossibility, 
and the advantage or lack of it, of cheating or smuggling. For comparisons in 
time or space, continuity of error often leads to its suppression and so allows it 
to be left out of account. What units should be chosen? Here again all types of 
unit are useful; tonnages, with all the difficulties that this idea involves, 
weights, volumes, volumes as value, net value — they can all be useful. Within 
each type the national units must be reduced to one, taken as the standard; 
this is a difficult task for which exact international information on weights and 
measures will be necessary. 

Finally the table of international currents could be completed by, or derive 
support from, a number of equations, like today’s models. These equations 
could also be grouped in four categories: 

i. the identities or equations of definition, for example: price x quantity 
= value. 

ii. institutional relations or equations, for example: the relationship 
between taxes and the taxable wealth. 

iii. technical relationships or equations, for example: the relationship 
between the number of ships and the number of slaves or quantity of 
goods transported. 

iv. relationships or equations concerning the behaviour of social groups, 
for example: that which exists between the income of a population and 
its purchases of colonial products. 

These structural equations contain coefficients. If the coefficients are 

constant the equation is linear; the dependent variables change according to a 
certain proportion in relation to the independent variables. For example: 


S=aY+bZ+V 


or, allowing for changes: 
AS = aAY + bAZ + AV 2 


If the coefficients are not constant, we reach the problem set by dynamic 
expression in models; we shall come to this. 

But first, let us notice the interest of quantitative models built up like this 
for the study of the terms of exchange. Eventually, tables which were complete 
enough would permit us to calculate these terms, and then the results of these 
calculations would have to be checked with known prices. We know for 


* Clearly, it is exports of precious metal which pay the deficits in the huge clearing system which 
accompanies intercontinental trade. If on a small scale the lettre de change is a payment, on the global 
scale it is merely a clearing instrument. No doubt it is possible to imagine a continent remaining in 
debt to the rest, and we have in the twentieth century seen America reducing Europe’s debt towards 
her. But this was not the case before the Industrial Revolution, when the only cancellations of debts 
were those which creditors were obliged to make to sovereigns. Even the discovery of America by 
Europe, while necessitating great investments by the latter, at once brought in great riches, even if in 
the form of precious metal, that is as a means of payment. i 

2 Cf. Barre, Economie Politique (P.U.F.), Vol. I, 213-14. 
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example that a ship carrying sugar was worth less than the same ship full of 


slaves and that the difference was paid in cash or by a bill of exchange.1 

Naturally the terms of exchange, like international trade, vary with the 
relative intensity of demand, the level of economic development of the countries 
concerned and the more or less mercantilist policies of these states. This 
variation exists in space and, for a given product exchanged between two 
given continental zones, several terms of exchange may be encountered. But 
this sends us back again to the réle of time in intercontinental models. 


VI 


Time in our model will have two aspects, static and dynamic. Static time, 
that of the eternal round; the time of short-term variations, seasonal, yearly, 
cyclic and adventitious, about whose origin there has been much argument. 
Casual variations, we may recapitulate, are explained by fortuitous external 
events or the accumulation of them; wars, revolutions and so on. The cyclic 
variations are theoretically explained, before the Industrial Revolution, by 
crises of agricultural under-production leading to a fall in peasant incomes and 
so to a decline in the demand on the industrial markets of the towns.? 

Some historians already see, at the time of commercial capitalism, explana- 
tory factors generally used for the period of industrial capitalism; over-pro- 
duction, credit and budgetary crises and the glutting of markets.2 These 
factors have an influence in the extent to which the industrial and commercial 
economy, without yet being quantitatively in the ascendant, all the same 
fulfils a driving if not a dominant role in economic life. 

Seasonal variations are bound up with the very rhythm of agricultural and 
sea-faring work, and with the dates of the fairs. Yearly or biennial or even 
triennial variations are connected with credit-operations and, especially in 
overseas trade, with capital turn-over, dependent on delays in the transport, 
unloading and delivery of goods. 

On the other hand the long-term variations — the secular movements — lead 
us into the dynamics of the economy and into the alterations in its structure. 
The coefficients vary in our equations, which are no longer linear. All the same 
it is necessary to try to clear up a certain confusion which has come into the 
economists’ vocabulary. For them in fact, the model is static when it does not 
try to ‘take into account functional relations among the economic variables 
at different moments of time, but to define these relations at a given time’.4 

It can even be used in this way in comparative statics: “Che characteristics 
of the model in a balanced position are compared with those which it possesses 
in another balanced position, without allowing for the intermediate process 
which, by the adjustment of variables, has led to the second position.’ Here it 
is dealing with two momentary states separated by a certain lapse of time. 


1 Cf. Pitman, op. cit. p. 66. ? 
2 Cf. E. Labrousse, La crise de l’économie francaise a la fin de V’ Ancien Régime et au début de la Révolution, and 


particularly the analytical introduction. 
3 Cf. F. Mauro, op. cit. p. 489, and all the recent work on the history of prices. 


4 Barre, op. cit. I, 214. 
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In fact this is still a static economy. Our equations remain linear because the 
coefficients are still constant. A truly dynamic model would be non-linear; we 
shall revert to this. 
We can try applying the ‘arrow scheme’ to our intercontinental relations, 
taking as an example the famous ‘triangular’ trade already quoted. It can be 
broken down into several ‘times’. 


ti tg ts ta ts 
Chartering Sale of Man Sale of Sale of = tj 
Products and Slaves, Sugar, 
Purchase of Purchase Tobacco, 
Slaves of sugar, Leather etc. 
tobacco, Repairs to 
leather etc. the ships 


The profit on the operation can be written like this: 


Pra — ti = Vita — (Ata + Rta); Or: 
Pt4 — t; = Profit on the capital for the period t, to ta 


Vita = The total value sold in ta 

Att = The initial capital needed in t; for the chartering of the ship or 
ships 

Rta = The cost of repair and the deterioration of the ship or ships between 
t; and ta. 


This profit Pt4 — ti is, each year, so much the greater as ta — ti > 0, that 


1 Barre, ibid. p. 215, relying on the works of J. Tinbergen, On the theory of Economic Policy (Amster- 
dam, 1952), and Centralization and Decentralization in Economic Policy (Amsterdam, 1954). 
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is as the turn-over is quicker. But as long as ta — t; is constant, the model 


remains static, all else being equal. If as a result of technical progress t4 — ty 
is reduced, the rhythm of exchange is increased. A model allowing for a 
variation from tq — t, would be truly dynamic. The most striking historical 
example of this change is the transition from sail to steam-power. But at the 
time of sail-power and commercial capitalism there were others; for example 
the discovery of a means of calculating latitude by the astrolabe using magnetic 
variation tables at the end of the fifteenth century and beginning of the sixteenth, 
or the discovery of the caravelle, or that of the precision chronometer, which 
enabled longitude to be calculated. 

On the contrary, in a static model variations in size do not involve any 
modification of the proportions and so of the structures. The rotative movement 
of capital, for example, brings about a shortlived change, as with any seasonal 
variation. It is the same for a cyclic or decennial movement. We can emphasize 
this for a moment; it differs from a long-term movement not only because it is 
shorter, but because it does not modify the proportions or the structure of 
the system. In it we see a certain number of characteristics undergoing changes 
in quantity or value, but the functioning of the whole is not really threatened. 
Thus a complete static model ought to include a representation of this third 
short temporal dimension, showing for example the situation for each month of 
the year, for each important stage in the rotative movement of capital, and for 
each year of the cyclic movement in question. 

Bearing in mind the poverty of the documentation, even when this has been 
brought together, it will always be difficult to build up static models for all the 
known cyclic movements between 1500 and 1800. But it would be possible to 
choose a few for which the documentation was, by chance, fairly rich. Mean- 
while, we can outline a kind of cyclic qualitative model. How? Let us take some 
international cyclic crisis — that of 1640, for example. What is its underlying 
cause? An agricultural breakdown, complicated by a financial crisis? The 
qualitative table will hold good for all the years of the cycle, provided that the 
possibility of variation is not excluded; expansion to the maximum (at the 
date of the crisis) making itself specially felt in such and such a branch — then 
no doubt a more rapid regression, marked by various transient phenomena. 
Without showing the quantitative variations of certain variables, their direction 
can be shown with a + ora —. We may note in passing that in each square 
the first sign marks the evolution of the phenomenon during the period of 
expansion, the second during that of depression, and the third if necessary 
during that of recovery. It holds good for the squared trade table, and may well 
do so also for any other table giving the characteristics of these intercontinental 
exchanges. Thus it would be possible like this to study the variation of profits, 
multiplication effect, etc. 

Going beyond the static cyclic model it would be possible to build up the 
dynamic model. Here again we must distinguish between the quantitative 
dynamic model — difficult to construct for the time being — and the merely 
qualitative dynamic model. For both there must be a distinction between the 
longue durée model and the secular model, corresponding to the structural 
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The aim of this aticle was not to build. up a model which could be concrete, 
_ dynamic and qualitative. That will be a long-term task, based on the combi- 
_ nation of huge collections of statistics. Our aim has been more modest; to 
_ incite scientific research into undertaking this combination, by showing its 
interest. It is certain, too, that such a labour would lead on to others; first the 
_ simple one of constructing a model for each colonial empire, and then the 
relatively easy one of sketching in the national economies themselves — for 
_ these are thoroughly bound up with the colonial economies. 
‘ A first step in quantitative history had been taken before the war with the 
creation of the International Committee for the History of Prices. Since then 
_ several spectacular individual or collective efforts have helped us along, and 
with the card-index of Voyages Maritimes < a decisive development is under way. 
That is how we must continue. 
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The Noble Wine Producers of the Bordelais 
in the Eighteenth Century 


BY ROBERT FORSTER 


| eee sailing vessels approached Bordeaux by the broad, 
placid Gironde Estuary bounded by the flat Médoc peninsula, and sailed over 
60 miles before reaching the fork formed by the Garonne and Dordogne Rivers. 
It was another 20 miles before the uniform stone warehouses of the Chartrons 
quarter and the spires of Saint André and Saint Michel came into view around 
a sharp bend in the Garonne. Entering the sprawling port, one could distinguish 
the busy quays half-hidden by a forest of masts, the fifteenth-century walls of 
the Chateau Trompette, and finally the splendid new fagade of the Palais de la 
Bourse, proudly facing the Place Royale and the new statue of Louis XV. Upon 
landing, one was immediately impressed by the bustling activity of the port 
area and the amount of new construction that was transforming Bordeaux into 
one of the most modern cities of the kingdom.! 

Here was France’s first port of 100,000 inhabitants, importing the sugar, 
coffee, and indigo of Saint Domingue, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, and 
exporting the flour, hardware, and textiles of the motherland as well as the 
precious produce of the Bordelais — the fine wines of Médoc, Sauternes, and 
Entre-Deux-Mers. Despite almost constant conflict with the ‘English pirates’, 
the maritime commerce of Bordeaux increased from 17 million livres in 1717 
to 250 million livres in 1782, representing one-quarter of the kingdom’s overseas 
trade on the eve of the Revolution.? 

The city’s shipowners, sugar importers, slave traders, and wine exporters 
had grown rich and formed a large, prosperous, and influential commercial 
class. Arthur Young, the famous English traveller, had even placed the port 
above his own Liverpool after viewing the freight of the wharfs, the activity 
of the stockmarket, and the affluence of the Chartrons business quarter, not 
to mention the distinction of Bordeaux’s wide boulevards, public parks, and 


1 Cf. Arthur Young, Travels in France, 1787, 1788, and 1789 (London, 1792), pp. 45-8, 317; P. Cour- 
tault, “Les impressions d’une anglaise 4 Bordeaux en 1785’, Revue historique de Bordeaux et du Département 
de la Gironde (1911), pp. 9-23; M. Méaudre de Lapouyade, ‘Impressions d’une allemande a Bordeaux 
en 1785’, loc. cit. (1911), pp. 168-190, 253-270. Bordeaux has lost little of its eighteenth-century 
elegance. 

2 Archives Départementales, Gironde, Series C, Liasse 3383, ‘Mémoire sur l’Election de Bordeaux? 
(hereafter cited as A.D., followed by the series and number of the liasse or bundle); A. Nicolai, La 
population de Bordeaux au XVIIIme siécle (Bordeaux, 1907); H. Sée, Histoire économique de la France hans, 


1948), I, 327-334. Cf. T. Malvezin, Histoire du commerce de Bordeaux des origines Jusqu’a nos jours (Bordeaux 
1892), III, passim. 3 
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Magnificent new theatre.1 No metropolis in the rapidly growing kingdom 


seemed so dominated by commerce and the mercantile class. 

However, somewhat obscured by the obtrusive shouts of the speculators and 
the bustle of the quays, was an older and more sedate city. Aristocratic Bordeaux 
was by no means moribund. The home of Baron de Montesquieu and the 
‘Sovereign Parlement’, of the proud robe nobility whose handsome white- 
stone houses lined the Cours du Chépeau Rouge, and of the noble landlords who 
owned the richest vineyards from Saint Estéphe to Saint Emilion was still 
very much alive. 

To be sure, it was disturbing for a gentleman of good family to live in the 
same city — often in the same quarter — with a luxury-loving and sometimes 
vulgar group of rich merchants.2 Consider a parvenu like Francois Bonaffé 
who had risen from a shipping clerk to an owner of some thirty ships with a 
fortune of fifteen million livres! His pretentious town house on the Place de la 
Comédie was intended to outshine the Grand Theatre across the square.3 
Could one ignore M. Laffon de Labédat who had made his fortune in ‘black 
ivory’ and received letters of nobility for his zeal in a trade ‘so necessary to the 
agriculture of our colonies’? 4 Indeed, the families Bethmann, Gradis, Barton, 
Johnston, Journu, Kater, Schroeder, or MacCarthy led a group of 80 ship- 
owners regarded by the older houses as foreign, cold, calculating, disciplined, 
and rich. 

Fortunately for them, noble families such as Ségur, Leberthon, Albessard, 
Lavie, Verthamon, or Secondat lived on more than venerable titles of noblesse. 
Financial resources of a different nature permitted them ‘to keep to the cleaner 
side of the pavement’ and look the opulent merchants in the face. For the 
nobility of Bordeaux had met the challenge of the commercial revolution, 
adapted to certain mercantile techniques, and exhibited a businesslike attitude 
in the management of its fortune without losing social identity. This process of 
adaptation had begun as early as 1500 and continued throughout the Old 
Régime.® 

Who were the nobles of Bordeaux in the eighteenth century? In the séné- 
chaussée of Bordeaux {an area comparable to the department of Gironde) the 
hereditary nobility numbered about 400 families or perhaps 1.5 per cent of the 
total population of the region.’ The Estate was divided into nobilities of sword 
(military), robe (judicial), and cloche (municipal). 


1 Young, Travels, p. 45. . 

2 Ibid. Young was somewhat shocked to learn that the merchants kept dancing girls from the 
theatre and enjoyed enormous banquets served ‘on plate’. 

3 C. Jullian, Histoire de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1895), p. 543- ' 

4 A. D., C-2933; A. Communay, Les grands négociants bordelais au XVIIIme siécle (Bordeaux, 1888), 
pp- 20-1. 
ae A. Leroux, Etude critique sur le XVIIIme siécle a Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1924), pp. 170-73; Jullian, 
Histoire de Bordeaux, pp. 530-1, 540-3. Leroux estimates that there were perhaps 800 wholesale merchants 
of all kinds in Bordeaux in 1789. 

6 Cf. R. Boutruche, La crise d’une société: seigneurs et paysans de Bordeaux pendant la guerre de cent ans 
(Paris, 1947); Marc Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de V histoire rurale frangaise (Paris, 1952), Pp. 107-154. 
Leroux stresses the importance of a ‘protestant ethic’ among the newer nobles which, he claims, gave 
them ‘a sense of social and domestic virtue’. Leroux, Etude critique, p. 155. 

7 A. Nicolai, Essai statistique sur le clergé, les communautés religieuses, la noblesse, la magistrature, la bour- 
geoisie, les corporations et le mouvement de la population a Bordeaux au XVIIIme siécle, 1700-1800 (Paris et. 
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In general, the nobility of the sword was neither rich nor ‘illustrious’ at 
Bordeaux. The military commander of Guienne, the flamboyant Duc de 
Richelieu, and his more serious successor, Comte de Fumel, cut good figures 
in Bordeaux society and so did a dozen scions of old military families such as 
Donisson de Citran, Durfort de Duras, or the counts of Preissac.1 But the 
majority of the military nobility did not reside in the city. They were found in 
the sleepy towns of the Garonne and Dordogne valleys in the direction of 
Marmande or Bergerac. Here, screened by poplar trees or hidden in the villages, 
were the chatéaux of many retired army officers, modest residences of a group 
neither impoverished nor affluent. These austere gentilshommes campagnards 
lived on wheat domains of about 100 acres and royal pensions of a few hundred 
livres, earning no more than 3,000 livres per year.” These parish seigneurs, and 
not the few marshalls and generals at Bordeaux, represent the major part of 
the noblesse d épée. 

The nobility of the cloche was even less illustrious than the country gentlemen. 
For the most part, this group was composed of recently ennobled members of 
the bar or merchant class. Unlike the Capitoulat at Toulouse, election to the 
municipal government of 8 jurats at Bordeaux did not confer nobility. However, 
it was usually under the rubric of ‘public service at the jurade’ that wholesale. 
merchants became anoblis. Communay names sixteen shipowners ennobled 
in the eighteenth century, but suggests that the royal arrét of 1767 according 
two letters of ennoblement each year to merchants was not executed by the 
Intendant.? To these anoblis must be added a certain number of chief magis- 
trates and officials produced by the local royal administration — the Sénéchaussée 
of Bordeaux, Table de Marbre, Eaux et Foréts, Monnaie de Bordeaux,. Admiralty, 
Bureau des Finances, Fermes du Roi, and Fermes du Tabac.* Inscription on the noble 
tax roll was often preceded by the status of “Bourgeois de Bordeaux’, conferring 
exemption from the ¢aille.® 

Without question the most important segment of the aristocracy in terms of 
economic resources and social influence was the nobility of the robe. As early 
as the sixteenth century, the domains of the old barons had passed into the 
hands of members of the Parlement of Bordeaux — new men of ‘noble titles’ 
and ‘bourgeois blood’. The medieval houses of Albret and Armagnac were 


Bordeaux, 1909), pp. 74-6. Nicolai counts an average of 250 nobles on the capitation rolls plus 150 
noble members of the Parlement. I counted 363 nobles, including the noble magistrates, on the capi- 
tation roll for 1777. A.D., C-2696, ‘Capitation-Noblesse-Election de Bordeaux’. Boldy assuming five 
persons to a noble family and a total population of 150,000, one arrives at 1.5 per cent. 

1 For noble genealogies consult P. Meller, Les anciennes familles dans'la Gironde (Bordeaux, 1895-96) ; 
G. O’Gilvy et P. J. Bourrousse de Laffore, Nobiliaire de Guienne et de Gascogne (Bordeaux, 1856-1883). 
For noble wealth consult M. Marion, Benzacar, Caudrillier, Documents relatifs a la vente des bien nationaux 
Département de la Gironde (Bordeaux, 1911), I, 123-161, 170-187. ‘ 

® Cf. A. D., C-1317, 1329, 1331, 1369 for an excellent picture of agriculture in this region; A. D., 
C-268, 313, 2770, 2971, 2973, 2974 for the financial condition of nobles demanding tax relief; A. D., 
C-2934 ‘Etat des officiers militaires retraités avec pension’. In using these sources, eldest sons must be 
distinguished from cadets. It is the latter who are usually pleading poverty. An administrative appraisal 
of this area in 1743 refers to its resident nobility as solid rather than rich. M. L’Heritier Tourny, Intendant 
de Bordeaux (Paris, 1920), pp. 13-14. ; 

3 Communay, Les grands négociants, pp. 51-76. 

4 Leroux, Etude critique, pp. 75-91: 

5 A.D., C-3383; Nicolai, Essai statistique, p. 74. 
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replaced by the robe dynasties of Pontac, Gourgue, Pichon, and Albessard.1 
In the eighteenth century there were 107 offices at the Parlement and 34 
offices at the Cour des Aides bearing titles of nobility.2 According to Nicolai, 
adding retired Parlementarians, honorary councillors, their widows and heirs, 
the robe nobility represented well over one-third of the Second Estate.3 

Z These magistrates possessed handsome incomes. In 1727, for example, the 
, robe nobility paid a total capitation tax of 35,226 livres while the rest of the 
nobility of the sénéchaussée paid only 14,800.4 For a more precise picture of 
| robe incomes, however, one must turn to the vingtiéme rolls.5 These present a 
detailed survey of 68 robe families in 1755 and will serve as a basis for a number 
of generalizations. The average gross landed income of this group was 12,691 
livres. As indicated in Table 1, forty-eight of the total received between 5,000 
and 20,000 livres, only three received more than 30,000, and only one received 
less than 3,000 livres. 


Table 1. Distribution of Gross Landed Income Among 68 Robe Families in 1755 


Income in Livres Number of Families 
40,000 or above 1 (42,340 livres) 
30,000 to 39,999 2 
20,000 to 29,999 9 
15,000 to 19,999 8 
10,000 to 14,999 17 
7,000 to 9,999 13 
5,000 to 6,999 10 
3,000 to 4,999 7 
1,000 to 2,999 fo) 

oto 999 I (905 livres) 
68 


Source: A.D., Gironde, C-3019. ‘Election de Bordeaux. Etat de comparaison du vingtiéme de l’année 
1754 avec celuy de l’année 1755 des officiers du Parlement de Bordeaux contenant en détail sommaire 
les fonds de ce qu’ils possedent et du revenue qu’ils en retirent’. 


1 Jullian, Histoire de Bordeaux, pp. 426-8; O’Gilvy, Nobiliaire, II, 15-17 (Albessard), 249-268 (Se- 
condat); Meller, Les anciennes familles, 11, 32-3 (Baritault), pp. 48-50 (Verthamon). 

2 A.D., C-4068, ‘Etat des gages du Parlement’, 1749; C-4076, “Etat des gages de la Cour des Aides’, 
1748-54. Of 40 new councillors, admitted to the Parlement between 1774 and 1789, only 13 came from 
non-noble families. J. Egret, ‘L’aristocratie parlementaire francaise 4 la fin de l’Ancien Régime’, 
Revue historique, CCVIII (July-September 1952), 1-14. 

3 Nicolai, Essai statistique, pp. 72-3. 

4 Ibid. The amount of capitation may reflect the degree of privilege or influence rather than income. 
In any case, the capitation rolls give no description of noble fortunes and can only serve as a rough 
indication of comparative wealth. 

5 A.D., C-3019, ‘Etat du vingtiéme’ (1755). In the absence of a sufficient number of private account 
books, the vingtiéme rolls are an excellent source for determining estate incomes. However, given the 
prevalent tendency to defraud the tax collector and the frequent collusion of the local tax-assessors 
with the nobility, these rolls must be used with caution. As an income tax, the vingtiéme required detailed 
assessments of landed revenue. This roll for the officers of the Parlement of Bordeaux itemizes the kinds 
of land (vineyard, meadow, wood, grain land, and waste) and the seignorial dues, specifying whether 
the land is exploited directly or leased at money rents. The revenues from wine production, by far the 
most important source of income, are estimated on the basis of the number of tonneaux (casks of 900 
litres) produced by each vineyard and the price per cask, which might vary from 60 to goo livres 
depending on the quality of the cru. These estimates of the income from wine are sufficiently reliable. 
The tax rolls do not include income from urban real estate, rentes, or land owned outside of the Election 
of Bordeaux. Hence, we can consider these estimates as minimum incomes. Estate expenses represent 
about one-fourth of the gross landed income, or an average of 3000 livres. 
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Although these sums do not approach the six digit figures realized by the largest 


shipowners on a single cargo from /es Iles, they still place the robe nobility of 
Bordeaux near the top of the scale of revenues in provincial France. Away 
from Paris, which the elder Mirabeau rightly called the ‘bottomless pit’, 
8,000 to 12,000 livres could provide a comfortable standard of living. It could 
maintain both a summer and winter residence, four to six servants, a light 
coach or phaeton, a copious wardrobe and pantry (including excellent Médoc a 
respectable collections of silver, linen, and books, theatre and concert tickets, 
and an occasional trip to the watering spas of the Pyrennes.1 Contrast this 
income with the wage of the day-labourer (12 sous per day) or with a well-to-do 
artisan at 500 livres per year, and the relative prosperity of robe seems indispu- 
table. 


II 


Along the left bank of the Gironde northwest of Bordeaux lie the gravel and 
sandy soils of the Médoc peninsula, unsuited for any cereal crop, but magnifi- 
cently fit for growing the grapes that produce the famous dry clarets of Saint 
Estéphe, Pauillac, Saint Julien, and Margaux. To the south of the city, the 
soil yields an only slightly less high-quality export product — the heavier white 
wines of the Graves and Sauternes. Finally, to the east between the Garonne 
and Dordogne Rivers, the red and white wines of the Entre-Deux-Mers 
complete the list of important crus of the Bordelais in the eighteenth century. 
In an ordinary year the vineyards of these areas would return 100, 200, and 
even 500 livres per acre, or at least three times as much as any other plant or 
crop. Consequently, unlike land planted in wheat, a fifty acre domain in 
vines could yield a very respectable income. It is not surprising that vine culture 
was spreading rapidly not only in the immediate region of Bordeaux but also 
across the Dordogne east of Libourne, despite royal ordinances to the contrary. 

In 1744 the Subdelegate of Bordeaux asserted that over half of his jurisdiction 
was planted in vines and that nine-tenths of this vast vineyard was owned by 
the nobility and wealthy ‘Bourgeois de Bourdeaux’.4 The famous vineyards 
of President Alexandre de Ségur at Lafite and Latour which netted the count 
well over 100,000 livres annually must be considered exceptional.® Still, the 
rest of the robe could not complain. In 1755 President Lavie owned 14 journaux 
(11.2 acres) of vineyard at Merignac producing ten casks of wine which sold 
at 600 livres per cask. Councillor Castelnau drew two-thirds of his landed 
income from only 20 acres which produced 25 casks of high-quality wine selling 
at goo livres per cask or a comfortable 22,500 livres. The less afluent Councillor 

1 Nicolai, Essai statistique, pp. 78-80. The magistrates employed a total of 425 servants in 1734. Cf. 


my study, The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, 1960), for a discussion of noble 
expenditures in a provincial community. 


2 A.D., C-3019, ‘Etat du vingtiéme’; C. E. Labrousse, La crise de ’économie Srangaise a la fin de V’ancien 


régime et au début de la Révolution (Paris, 1944), I, 255-260; C. Cocks et E. Feret, Bordeaux et ses vins 
(Bordeaux, 1949). 


3 A.D., C-1337, ‘Mémoire sur sujet des vignes’. 


4 A.D., C-2625, ‘Observations sur le projet de la taille tarifiée’ (1741). 
5 Malvezin, Histoire du commerce, III, 268. 
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_Cazeau received almost his entire revenue from a small vineyard producing 


only 12 large casks, but the vineyard was at Margaux and yielded 6,000 livres.1 


_ Hence, with modest acreages, noble domains in the Bordelais could return 
handsome, even princely incomes. Not all wine sold at Médoc prices, but even 


in the Graves and Sauternes few nobles sold wine for less than 100 livres per 
cask, from two or three vineyards of go to 50 acres each. c+ 

The 73 per cent of the aggregate income of the 68 robe families 
(Table 1, above) came from sales of wine. Stated differently, of an average 
income of 12,691 livres, 9,207 livres came from the precious nectar. Moreover, 
most of the vineyards were exploited directly by the noble proprietor with 
wage-labour or sharecroppers. Only 11 per cent of the aggregate income of the 
group was in the form of money rents (fermage). This did not mean that every 
noble had a portion of his holdings in money leases. Only seven of the 68 
families drew all or most of their income from fermage leaseholds while 39 did 
not draw any income from this source. In all cases of fermage, the bulk of the 
leased land was not vineyard.2 

Only 5 per cent of the aggregate income came from seignorial dues. 
Thirty-two of the proprietors had no claims to seignorial dues whatsoever. 
Among the thirty-six who did, only eleven drew more than 1000 livres each 
from these dues. Councillor Senaut is the only example of a noble who drew 
over half his revenue from drotts et agriéres in the parish of Castelnau-en-Médoc. 
The agriére (champart in the North) was the most common seignorial right. It 
was a claim of from one-twelfth to one-fifth of the tenancier’s harvest, be he 
sharecropper or independent farmer, and it was almost always paid in wine. 
There were only two clear cases of the right of fowage, five sous per household 
in the communities of Solignac and Saint-Macaire. Bundles of seignorial rights 
were still bought by the nobility, but probably for prestige value rather than 
revenue.? An item under Councillor Lalande’s assessment reads, “This bien, 
which has little domain, has been acquired for the sake of [seignorial] justice 
and rentes at the price of 25,000 livres.’ Such an investment yielded about 3 
per cent while good vineyards returned 8 per cent on the purchasing price. 
Economically speaking, then, the robe nobility of Bordeaux was a class of wine 
producers. It did not draw more than a fraction of its revenue (16 per cent) 
from money rents or seignorial dues. 

High quality vine culture required great care. The vine is an extremely 
delicate plant and vulnerable to sudden hail storms and early frosts that might 
strike before the September harvest and ruin the entire vintage. It has to be 
carefully hoed, manured, pruned, tied, and propped by a closely supervised and 
semi-skilled labour force. Even with best attention, the harvest varies greatly 
from year to year in both quantity and quality. After selective picking and 
pressing, the grape juice has to ferment, be stored in new casks, and left 


1 A.D., C-gorg. 

2 Ibid. Another 11 per cent came from directly exploited meadow, wood, and grain land. 

3 Seignorial claims to a cens or rente in money or kind, mutation rights (esporle, lods et ventes, prélation), 
and honorific rights also persisted, but provided less income than the agriéres. 

4 A.D., C-3019 (Lalande). 
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undisturbed in the wine sheds for many months under constant temperature.! 
Moreover, in the eighteenth century such high-quality wine depended largely 
on foreign consumption, and especially on the English and Dutch markets 
which were uncertain in time of war.? Finally, the central government regarded 
the planting of vines instead of grains with hostility.? In brief, wine production 
was a risky noble enterprise that required attentive management if profits 
were to be assured. 
Inevitably there were bad years for such a mercurial commodity. In 1744 
the new Intendant Tourny wrote to his superior: 
I do not exaggerate when I say that half of the officers of Parlement are 
without a sack of 1000 livres. .. They have resorted to all sorts of expedients 
in order to find money to live, and to work their vineyards because they must 
give first preference to this [enterprise] or abandon all hope of income. I was 
extremely surprised by the unhappy atmosphere this winter at Bordeaux 
among all those who are not connected with trade, especially at a time when 
the taste for pleasure customarily disguises the bad state of one’s fortune. The 
new Opera is almost always deserted — no gambling, no balls, no social 
gatherings, no dinners. I can tell you, Monsieur, that we have had only such 
dinners as I myself have given and even then I had to begin late in the 
Carnival Season. The necessity of saving has meant that most people 
returned from the country only in January.* 


This letter makes clear, however, that such bad years were infrequent, and that, 
when necessary, the robe nobleman was quite capable of staying on his estate 
during the winter season in order to husband resources. Moreover, the In- 
tendant’s letter was part of an appeal for special tax reduction for members 
of the Parlement and was probably overstated. In any case Tourny felt obliged 
to add: 

I will not deny that we have had brilliant years in the province. When the 

foreigners purchase the wine, it yields considerable sums of money. . .® 


Among those nobles requesting tax reductions in 1744 was Comte de Ségur 
who submitted a long memorandum on the sad state of his income from the 
famous vineyards at Lafite and Latour to Tourny. On closer inspection, 
however, it appeared that the count’s estimates of both revenues and expenses 
were somewhat distorted.6 In fact, the Ségur family did not have a high 
reputation for honest income declarations. In 1734 Madame de Ségur had 


1 J. Gujot, Etude des vignobles de France (Paris, 1868), I. 

2 Labrousse, La crise, pp. 273-305, 530-1. 

3 Jullian, Histoire de Bordeaux, pp. 532-4. 

4 A.D., C-3214, Intendant Tourny to Controller-General Orly, quoted in A. Nicolai, Aw bon vieux 
temps (Bordeaux, 1906), pp. 7-8. 

5 Ibid. The Controller-General replied angrily that Tourny was unduly influenced by ‘égards 
particuliers pour une compagnie avec laquelle vous désirez bien vivre’. Ibid. p. 9. . 

6 [bid. pp. 11-17. Among the expenses of doubtful accuracy was an item for cattle forage for 6,000 
livres. The director of the tax bureau claimed that Ségur owned some of the best meadowland in the 
Médoc and hardly needed to buy forage. Malvezin estimated Ségur’s expenses at 34,400 livres and his 
gross income at 272,000. Malvezin, Histoire du commerce, III, 268-9. 
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created a public scandal by declaring the family revenue at only 6000 livres, 
following, as she put it, the old declaration of her father’s. In 1754. the Comte 
de Ségur declared a net revenue of 30,000, claiming that the English had not 
purchased any of the harvest. However, after careful investigation, the Director 
of the Bureau des Finances at Bordeaux placed Ségur’s net revenue at 61,000 
livres in 1754, a bad year, and at 183,000 livres in 1756, a good year.! With 
some justification, the local tax administration tried to fix Ségur’s average 
income at a minimum of 100,000 per annum. There is little doubt that the 
count’s 11,000 livre coach reflected the income from Lafite and Latour more 
accurately than his tax declarations.? 

Baron de Montesquieu, a proprietor of more public spirit than Ségur, defend- 
ed his wine interests in a more straight-forward manner. The famous président 
a mortier did not spend all his time in the spacious chateau library of La Bréde 
writing the political works that won him world-wide acclaim. He had also 
been active clearing wasteland in the Médoc and planting vines at La Bréde. 
His Mémoire contre Varrét du Conseil du 21 fevrier 1725 was a kind of manifesto on 
behalf of the expanding winegrowers of the Bordelais.4 Far from hiding his 
own interest, Montesquieu claimed that 30 journaux (24 acres) of wasteland 
costing him only 60 livres could attain the value of 400,000 livres if converted 
into vineyard. He attacked the arréts of the royal government prohibiting 
further plantings of vines, claiming that the individual producer was a far 
better judge of the market and other economic conditions affecting vine 
culture than the government. He met mercantilist arguments with a bold 
defence of free trade via Bordeaux. The wood, wheat, and forage lacking in the 
Bordelais could be easily had for a small part of the region’s wine exports. 
Montesquieu exhibited complete confidence in the future of specialized vine 
culture in the Bordelais and swept aside chronic complaints about the added 
costs and risks of wine production. 


One must not mistake accidents for reasons nor passing events for permanent 
features... Proprietors will always complain that labour is too expensive, 
and labour will always claim that it is paid too little. 


How were noble vineyards managed in the Bordelais? Reports by local royal 
officials make it clear that there were very few money leaseholds in the entire 
généralité of Bordeaux.5 The larger proprietors worked their vineyards in one 
of three ways — by day-labour, by contract-labour, or by shares. 

For the best vineyards, such as those at Chateau Lafite, Latour, Margaux, 
or Haut-Brion, the proprietors employed day-labour (valets a gage) for all 


1 A.D., C-3019, ‘Mémoire of M. de Ségur, March 9, 1756, Observations of the Director of the Office 
of Finance’. 

2 M. Marion, Des impéts directs sous lancien régime principalement en Guienne (Paris et Toulouse, 1901), 

. 144-5. 
PF hae was one of the largest proprietors in the Bordelais. In 1790 the Secondat family 
owned 4,494 journaux (3,595 acres) extending over ten communities, an enormous estate by French 
standards. Marion, Documents, I, 185-6. 

4 Secondat, Charles de, baron de Montesquieu, Oeuvres completes (Paris, 1949), I, 72-8, 1580; A. 


Nicolai, Montesquieu économiste (Bordeaux, 1909), pp. 22-4. 
5 A.D., C-2625, ‘Mémoires des usages qui s’observent dans la généralité de Bordeaux, 1747’. 
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operations of the culture for ten to twelve sous per day for men, and six to 
eight sous per day for women and children, in addition to food and lodging. 
For vineyards of less value, the owners preferred to hire a peasant family for 
the entire year to work a certain number of acres (usually seven or eight) ata 
set price of about ten livres per acre. These contract-labourers, known as prix- — 
faiteurs, handled the dressing and pruning of the vines but not the ploughing 
or harvesting, which was done by day-labour.? Despite complaints of proprietors 
about the high cost of labour, the wages of day-labour did not change between 
1750 and 1789. In 1772 journaliers in the Médoc protested that their daily wage 
of 12 sous had remained the same for twenty-five years.? Wages were still at 
12 sous in 1784.4 According to the vingtiéme rolls, these two forms of management 
were preferred for the majority of noble vineyards. 

The third method of management was sharecropping. Such an arrangement 
had the advantage of lowering labour costs in bad years. It was not used on 
vineyards where profits were always good. In principle, the sharecropper or 
bordier worked a vineyard for a certain number of years sharing revenues and 
expenses equally (a mottié fruits) with the owner or maitre. However, there was 
a great difference between the price at which the sharecropper could sell his 
wine and the price at which the owner could sell his. Only those who resided in 
Bordeaux could obtain the privilege of entering their wine into the city tax 
free.5 Since few peasants had this access to the city market, they were obliged 
to sell their wine in the countryside for considerably less than the ‘privileged’, 
even though it came from the same vineyards. Sympathetic local adminis- 
trators protested against this injustice. One tax assessor wrote: 


These bordiers are like sharecroppers of arable land with the difference that 
there is no inequality between the price of wheat of the owner and that of 
the sharecropper. In this case there is a very great difference in the price 0, 
wine between the maitre and the bordter.6 


The official stated further that every year one witnessed this inequality ending 
with the bordiers selling their wine at prices ‘three-fourths less’ than the pro- 
prietors. 

Without the ‘wine privilege’, without contact with the wine merchants of 
Bordeaux, and without financial resources to postpone the sale of their winef 
the sharecroppers and small independent wine producers usually sold to the local 
landlord. Arthur Young observed that those who can afford to keep their wine 
have much greater profits since ageing adds considerably to the product. ‘The 


1 A.D., C-2625, ‘Observations sur le projet de la taille tariffiée’. 

2 A.D., C-3741, Saint-Michel-en-Fransodois; C-1317, Paroisse de Saillous, 1761; Guyot, Etudes des 
vignobles, I, 458. 

3 A.D., C-3132, ‘Labarde-en-Médoc’. 

4 A.D., 1E-30, ‘Fonds de Giscours, Dépenses — Octobre, 1 784’. 

5 H. Kehrig, Le privilége des vins 4 Bordeaux jusqu’en 1789 (Bordeaux, 1889), pp. 7-9, 13-15. Residents 
of Bordeaux for ten consecutive years paid no wine taxes and they alone could sell wine at retail. Owners 
of this ‘privileged wine’ made an annual declaration of their harvest which was checked at the city gates. 
All other wine from the sénéchaussée was taxed. All wine from outside the sénéchaussée was prohibited 
entry until after the local harvest was sold. 

6 A.D., C-2625, ‘Observations sur le projet de la taille tariffiée’. 
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1 Young, Travels, pp. 381, 384. 
2 A.D., 2E-63, ‘Livre pour les biens de Sauternes et de Langnon, 1760-1780’. 
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Average Annual Revenues and Expenses Percentage of 
Gross Receipts 
Gross Receipts 9,928 liv. — | 
Expenses of Proprietor 4,760 49% 
Portion of Sharecroppers 1,367 13 
Portion of Proprietor 3,801 38 


Among the expenses of the proprietor were the sharecroppers’ tazlle (320 
livres) and their annual supply of grain (1,872 livres). M. d’Arche sold the 
entire wine harvest and paid the portion of the sharecroppers in coin, deducting 
all loans he made to them. In 1766, 1767, 1776, and 1777, the sharecroppers 
received no revenue from the harvest because their entire portions had been 
withheld to pay debts to the owner. Over this twenty-year period, the landlord 
received 74 per cent of the net receipts while the sharecroppers received 26 per 
cent. The sharecroppers were responsible for cultivating and dressing the vines, 
and paid from their share the wages of the additional farm hands required at 
harvest time. A vineyard of this size would need from five to seven families 
among whom the portion of the sharecroppers would have to be divided. 
However, although these bordiers earned only a few hundred livres from the 
sale of wine, they were housed and fed, and, compared with the rural prole- 
tariat and most of the small peasant proprietors, they had minimum security. 

Whatever form of management used, operation costs for the proprietor were 
considerable. From examples of vineyards belonging to the Arche, Giscours, 
and Pez families, expenses on a sixty-acre vineyard might be calculated at one- 
third to one-half of the gross receipts.2 The largest single expense was for casks. 
One of the essentials of high-quality wine production is the necessity of putting 
the wine in new, hardwood containers. The fine clarets of the Médoc and the 
white wines of the Sauternes required bois du Nord from the Baltic, and only the 
ordinary wines could be placed in barriques made of local wood. The expansion 
of vine culture in the course of the century made woodland increasingly scarce 
in the Bordeaux area and the prices of new casks rose from 96 livres per dozen 
in 1760 to 135 livres in 1780.3 Nevertheless, despite numerous cries of alarm 
and protests against the winegrowers, new plantings continued to attest to the 
financial success of the enterprise.4 


III 


In August, 1781, the inhabitants of the community of Espessas assembled in 
the parish church after mass and, under the leadership of the village priest, 
drew up a statement of their position with regard to the taille. They claimed 


* Cf. M. Marion, ‘Etats des classes rurales au XVIIIe siécle dans la généralité de Bordeaux’, 
Revue des études historiques (1902), pp. 105-139. 

5 i A.D., 2E-63 (Arche) ; 1E-go (Giscours) ; Nicolai, ‘Documents sur la fortune privée au XVIIIe 
siécle’, Archives historiques du département de la Gironde (1910), pp. 435-7. Cf. A.D., C-1317 on costs per 
Journal of vineyard. 

3 Ibid. Malvezin, Histoire du commerce, III, 147-8. Both Arche and Pez spent about 1800 livres 
annually for casks. 

4 Ibid. It, 265. Despite two royal arréts and five ordinances against new plantings, there were 349 
offenders against the law in the Médoc alone, including all the large proprietors. : 
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that the last assessment in 1740 was apportioned fairly, but that since then, 
‘the major part of the land has progressively passed out of the hands of the 
taille-payers into those of the privileged who have eliminated many farms, 
planted vines, and exploited the land with wage labour... Today the ¢aille- 
payers possess almost nothing. Altogether, they own only about 60 journaux 
(48 acres) of land...’ 1 Reports to the local royal administration from com- 
munities throughout the généralité of Bordeaux suggest that this process was 
general in the last half of the century. At Labarde-en-Médoc the peasant 
taille-payers complained that in twenty eight years they had been forced to sell 
their land to the wealthier landlords in order to pay for their bread and taxes.2 
At Cubzac the tazilables protested that, since 1746, 12 privileged landlords had 
moved into the community, begun working the land with wage labour, and ‘a 
mass of small owners have had to sell their land to the privileged “Bourgeois 
de Bordeaux”’.’ 3 Similar cases were reported at Rouillac, St-Michel-de- 
Fronsac, and Aubie.4 

This increase in property holdings by the ‘privileged’ of Bordeaux is not 
surprising when one considers the marginal position of the small property- 
owner, threatened with disaster years, high grain prices, and ever increasing 
taxes. Like the sharecroppers on Councillor d’Arche’s domain in the Sauternes, 
the small owners and independent vignerons of the Bordelais contracted debts 
and were often forced to sell out to the larger landholders who had the double 
privilege of tax-free wine and personal exemption from the ¢azlle. But the noble 
landlords employed other techniques which added to their advantages of larger 
capital and legal privilege. 

Seignorial rights may have had little direct revenue value but their use as 
instruments for enlarging noble landholdings should not be underestimated. 
Only in this context can the ‘seignorial reaction’ be fully appreciated. For 
example, the seignorial right of retrait féodal or prélation gave the seigneur a 
presumptive right to buy land in his jurisdiction that had been recently alien- 
ated or exchanged. In the Bordelais, this ancient right was still employed. The 
community of Aubie complained that ‘a number of peasants had been deprived 
of a part of their inheritances because of retraits féodaux exercised on numerous 
occasions by certain seigneurs’.® 

Another method of encouraging peasant sales to the seigneur was to permit 
the accumulation of cens arrears and subsequently to demand a lump-sum 
payment, representing as much as twenty nine years’ arrears. Unable to pay 
these dues, the peasant was obliged to sell all or part of his land. Councillor 
Léonard-Antoine d’Essenault, Marquis de Castelnau, was particularly adept 
at employing this technique. For example, in August 1777, M. Roux, laboureur, 
sold Essenault one journal (.8 acres) of land adjoining the Marquis’s domain for 


1 A.D., C-3741 (1781). 

2 A.D., C-3132 (1772). ; ; 

3 A.D., Boe ie The term ‘Bourgeois de Bordeaux’ designates both nobles and upper middle 
class residents of Bordeaux. 

4 A.D., C-3741 (1781-82). Pa 

PADS ribs aes Marquis de Castelnau acquired a meadow by retratt in 1755, A.D., C-3019; 
Marquis de Donissan exercised the right on two farms in 1702, A.D., 9J—603 (2E-9354). 
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105 livres. The entire sum was deducted from the cens arrears owed by Roux 
‘from the past until 1742’.1 On the same day, the Marquis bought six other 
pieces of land for 571 livres. Again, the entire amount was deducted from cens 
arrears owed by the six peasants and artisans ‘from the past until 1742.2 It is 
difficult to ascertain how many of the Marquis’s other small purchases were 
in reality foreclosures on indebted peasants. Among contracts of sale between 
1747 and 1754, four stated that ‘the seller has been previously paid’.* 

Careful attention to the collection of seignorial dues by the landlords is 
clearly revealed by the sources. One finds frequent examples of registers of 
seignorial rights, lawsuits contesting their enforcement and demands for rente 
arrears.4 Numerous small purchases are also in evidence.5 But how many of 
these purchases were linked to cens arrears or other debts is difficult to establish, 
since not even registered sales always make the mode of payment clear. 
Moreover, verbal contracts were probably frequent between noble landlords 
and illiterate peasants. 

The noble proprietors did not limit themselves to small purchases from 
peasants. When possible, they bought large plots and even entire domains, 
sometimes from older noble families of the sword. The declarations for the 
vingtiéme frequently allude to ‘recent purchases’ by the robe gentlemen.® 
President Lavie acquired 64 acres of ‘good marsh’ and a mill for 40,000 livres, 
probably with the intention of draining the land for vines. Councillor Lombard 
bought 28 acres of vineyard for 76,000 livres yielding 8 per cent on the original 
price in 1755. In 1743, Councillor Chateau purchased an entire domain of 64 
acres, including 24 acres of vineyard, for 52,000 livres. The tax roll reads: 
“This bien noble has been considerably improved’. In 1733 Councillor Bacalan 
acquired a 109 acre domain for 60,000 livres. Like M. Chateau, Bacalan had 
repaired his domain at some expense. In 1755, it included 54 acres of vineyard 
and returned well over 5 per cent. Councillor Verthamon bought 136 acres 
and some seignorial renies for 38,000 livres in 1735. Twenty years later, this 
land included 54 acres of vineyard and was returning at least 5,300 livres or 
14 per cent on the original price.? There seems little doubt that the noble 

1 A.D., 3E-20733, f°120. 

2 A.D., 3E-20733, f°121-126. 

3 A.D., 3E-20733, f°99, 178; A.D., 3E-20735, f°22, 24. 

4 One can cite a number of examples. Marquis de Castelnau registered 31 ‘fiefs’ between 1732 and 
1735 Owing cens, esporle, and ‘right of entry’ and began liquidating his agriéres in 1752. A.D., 3E-20725, 
1E-13. Comte de Ségur demanded cens arrears for 29 years at Bégle in 1726, A.D., Sacs a proces—4928. 
Marquis de Donissan began a lawsuit against the tenanciers of Pelit in 1756, claiming cens arrears for 29 
years on the basis of a feudal rent roll (reconnaissance) of 1701. A.D., 9J—603 (9354). Marquis d’Alesme 
asked that his agriéres be raised from one-seventh to one-fifth of the harvest because the land had been 
converted to vineyard. A.D., 9J—592, 2E-21. 

> Councillor Duplessy bought six pieces of land in 1733 for 662 livres from peasants and artisans. 
A.D., 3E-20718, £°199-203, 206. Baron de Saint-Simon’s accounts include frequent purchases of land 


from ‘plusieurs particuliers’ in the Lande. A.D., 1E-30. Cf. pp. 21-22 supra. 

6 By ‘recent’ I mean within the generation between 1730 and 1755. Widows of old noble families 
seemed inclined to sell. 

2 Add the purchases of councillors Domenge (14 acres for 20,000 livres), Monbadon (144 acres for 
40,000 livres), Cursol (seven ‘domains’ for 45,000 livres), Labadie d’Ambés (a farm for 9,000 livres), 
Duloyac (29 acres of vineyard for 80,000 livres), Castelnau (one meadow for 20,000 livres), Pichard 
(a wood for 14,000 livres), Fillol (120 acres of moor for 20,000 livres), Dumain (three meadows for 
12,900 livres). A.D., C-3019. 
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robins were investing considerable capital in more land, and especially in new 
vineyards.1 

A comparison between noble properties. in 1755 and in 1790 illustrates the 
process of domain building. Table 3 is based on the vingtiéme rolls of 1755 and 
the biens des émigrés of 1790. It does not include all of the holdings of each noble 
family but only those for which two sets of figures can be obtained in the same 


community. 


Table 3. A Comparison of Noble Properties in 1755 and 1790 


Area in 
Name of Noble Family Community Journaux de Bordeaux 
(.8 acres) 
; 1755 1790 

Gourgues, President Floriac 36 (24)8 60 (47) 

Bouliac 69 (45) 100 (59) 
Marquis de La Tresne, President La Tresne 570 (50) 681 
Villeneuve, Councillor Macau-Ludon 424 (131) 790 (205) 
Laborie-d’Ambés, Councillor Ambés 130 (50) 325 380 
Gombaud, President Ambés 80 (30) 315 (136) 
Carriére, Councillor Cenac 37 (15) 80 (35) 
Castelnau d’Essenault, Councillor Cantenac and Beautiran 176 (91) 193 (48) 
Brivazac, Councillor Aubarés 65 (15) 53 

Pessac 58 (50) 121 (40) 
Leberthon, President Virelade 432 (100) 502 (79) 
Giscours-Saint-Simon Labarde 224 (41)P 260 (72) 
Pelet d’Anglade, Councillor Izon 300 (60) 466 
Bacalan, Councillor Ludon 131 (63) 162 (107) 

Macau 10 (10) 14 (10) 

Pessac 48 (20) Woodland 
Verthamon-Saint-Fort, Councillor Langoiran 170 (60) 350 
Dudon, Advocate-General Beaurech 50 (50) go 

Barsac 28 (28) 38 
Baritault, Councillor Ladaux 195 (91) 520 


Source: A.D., Gironde, C—3018, 3019; Marion; Benzacar, Caudrillier, Documents relatifs a la vente 
des biens nationaux, Départment de la Gironde (Bordeaux, 1gi1t), I, 123-161, 170-187. 

a. The numbers in parentheses are the areas in vineyard. _ : 

b. This estimate is for 1784. Cf. A.D., IE-30. M. Giscours-Saint-Simon is the only non-robe noble in 


this group. 


The sources furnish sufficient data for only fifteen families. Moreover, there 


is no question that the Revolutionary government was more exact in its 
estimates than were the tax collectors of the Old Régime, which may accentuate 


1 I know of only one case of sale of land by a robe family. Comte de Ségur sold the famous vineyard 
at Chateau Lafite to President Pichard for over one million livres near the end of the century. Marion 
et al, Documents, I, 144-5; Cocks, Bordeaux et ses vins, p. 192. 
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the difference in areas between 1755 and 1790. Nevertheless, the increase in 
area in almost all of these cases is considerable and illustrates the amplitude of 
domain building among the noble winegrowers. The process had two aspects: 
1) an absolute increase in the size of the domains and 2) a conversion of the 


land into vineyards. 


When the occasion arose, the noble vine growers knew how to defend their 


properties. Between 1730 and 1750, the proprietors of the Médoc fought a 
proposal by the merchants of Bordeaux to construct a road from Bordeaux to 
the outer reaches of the Médoc peninsula. The merchants claimed that the 
Gironde water route was insufficient for procuring the wine since the larger 
wine ships frequently ran aground on the sand bars between Paulliac and 
Blanquefort. But the proprietors of the Médoc countered that such a road 
would not only involve ‘immense costs’, but also require uprooting vines on 
very ‘precious terrain’. Furthermore, they argued (with doubtful relevance) 
that a Bordeaux merchant or his broker who wanted to taste the Médoc wines 
did-not need a 40 foot wide road to go from chay to chay on horseback. The mémoire 
of protest was signed by Ségur, Essenault, LeBerthon, Pontac, Villeneuve, 
Castelnau, Fumel and Arche, all noble owners, and was ably defended by 
the Parlement. The Intendant suggested that, for obvious reasons, the larger 
proprietors were unwilling to permit the merchants access to the small vignerons. 
There is no evidence that the road was ever built. } 

In 1781, the proprietors of the Médoc were faced with a more serious threat 
from the public domain. In June of that year, a royal arrét asserted alluvial 
rights for the Royal Domain and threatened to dispossess the owners of the 
choice band of vineyards along the Gironde. A year later, the Parlement of 
Bordeaux formally remonstrated to the King, but was in turn silenced by the 
Royal Council. A heated legal exchange continued until 1786 when the 
magistrates departed for Paris en masse and forced the King to rescind the 
original arrét.2 

Public measures of another kind the local noble wine producers could support 
with enthusiasm. The Royal Declarations of August 1766 and July 1776 
accorded exemption from the taille, vingtiéme, dime and other taxes during 
fifteen years for all land cleared or drained.? The government supplemented 
this privilege with royal gifts distributed by the Intendant. Intendant Farges 
wrote to the Controller-General that he was sure that the greater part of a 
recent gift of 50,000 livres would go to the more important proprietors.4 
Government records for the Generality of Bordeaux indicate that clearings in 
the 1770’s varied between 1,500 and 4,000 acres annually, with all but a small 
fraction taking place in the Bas-Médoc where the Landes were being prepared 
for vines. Along with certain prominent merchants, such as Abraham Gradis, 


1 A.D., C-1862. Mémoires of 25 December 1749 and 29 May 1753, Intendant Tourny to Controller- 
General Trudaine, 17 June 1752. 

2 H. Carré, La noblesse de France et Vopinion publique au XVIII sidcle (Paris, 1920), pp. 260-2. It was 
rumored that the Polignac family at Versailles had formed a ‘company’ to exploit the Médoc vineyards. 

3 Isambert et al. Receuil général des anciennes lois frangaises depuis an 420 jusqu’a la Révolution de 1789 
(Paris, 1822-29), XXII, 461-3. 

4 A.D., C-2670 (3 November 1764). 
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the noble proprietors appeared regularly on the royal lists of défricheurs. Secondat 
_ de Montesquieu, Donisson de Civrac, Bacalan, Durfort de Duras, Dabadie, 
_Ségur, Lalanne, Castelnau, and Alesme, each cleared between four and 800 
4 acres per year. 

The desire to turn the Landes into vineyards inevitably provoked many 
jurisdictional disputes. Vast areas that had for years returned but a few rentes 
now became potentially valuable. Councillor d’Arche fought with the com- 
munity of Sainte-Croix over almost a thousand acres of ‘vacant land’ that he 
hoped to convert into vineyard.? President de Lancre had a similar dispute 
with Saint-Macaire for 400 acres of wasteland in the course of which the consuls 
of the community complained that they were without legal defence at the Parle- 
ment.? Certain noble seigneurs, such as the Duc de Biron, complicated matters 
by rediscovering sixteenth-century claims to seignorial dues on the new lands.4 

A more important obstacle to rapid clearing was the shortage of labour, 
which was only partly solved by the importation of foreign refugees. In the 
Arcachon area, 50 German families were naturalized and set to work clearing 
35,000 acres of the Landes.5 Dame d’Anglade proposed that 1,200 acres of 
wasteland in her jurisdiction be cleared by a joint effort of large and small 
proprietors. The seigneuresse would retain a portion of the cleared land for 
herself and collect a cens on the rest.6 The Baron de Bessan and the Marquise 
de Verthamon employed the same method of distributing expenses in their 
efforts to drain marshes of 500 and 1,000 acres respectively. The Marquise even 
organized assemblies of peasants under a permanent supervisor to plan the 
work and check the accounts. She promised to pay for the canals dug on her 
own portion, while the ¢enanciers and small proprietors were to pay for drainage 
in proportion to the size of their holdings.’ This ad hoc organization of labour was 
apparently more successful than the ‘companies’ formed by such men as the 
Marquis de Civrac who hoped to clear 200,000 acres of the Landes.8 


The provincial nobility of eighteenth-century France has too often been 
characterized as an indolent, dull, and impoverished class. The example of the 
nobility of Bordeaux demonstrates once more that such a picture is false. ‘The 
noble wine producer of Bordeaux, like the wheat grower of Toulouse, was an 
active, shrewd, and prosperous landholder. When the history of the geniz- 
homme-campagnard is written, he may well emerge more ‘bourgeois’ than ‘noble’ 
at the end of the Old Régime. And it would seem that the same traits which 
contributed to economic growth by altering the factors of agricultural pro- 
duction also contributed to the social stress which led to 1789. 


University of Nebraska 


1 A.D., C-1332. M. Genou, Seigneur de Blanquefort, cleared 816 acres in 1772, one-third of the total 
cleared in that year. The Duc de Duras cleared 440 acres the year before. 

2 A.D., C-1336, ‘Vacant land of Sainte-Croix-du-Mort, 1762’. 

3 Ibid. ‘Request of M. le Président Lancre, 1757-1762’. 

4 Ibid. 
5 A.D., C-3672, ‘Letters Patent of 12 November 1765.’ 
6 A.D., C-1357, ‘Landes of Saint-Sulpice d’Izon, 1752-1755’. 
7 A.D., C-1335, ‘Marsh of Soussain, 1744’; C-1355 ‘Mémoire de Marquise de Verthamon’, 2 October 
I 
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8 A.D., C-3671, ‘Project for Clearings, 1761’. 


Economic Warfare in the Crimean War 


BY OLIVE ANDERSON 


A war for arms and a peace for commerce’ has long been our conception 
of the Crimean War — the war in which Britain first recognized the principle 
of ‘free ships, free goods’, abandoned privateering, and made trade with the 
enemy legal. Those who conducted it have been denounced as jettisoning the 
vital right to search neutral ships in order to placate the French and Americans, 
or praised as pioneering the limitation of warfare under the inspiration of the 
Manchester school. The Crimean War does indeed begin a new era in economic 
warfare, but not an era of withdrawal. Few contemporaries doubted that the 
economic aspect of the struggle was a vital one. Emotions concentrated on 
Sebastopol, but the thoughtful rarely expected its fall to prove decisive. The 
favourite armchair strategy was inspired by the mythology of the Napoleonic 
wars, above all by arguments from the events of 1810 to 1812, when the 
Continental Blockade impelled the great Russian landowners to force the Tsar 
into an anti-French policy, whereas Napoleon’s military attack proved futile. 
To inflict similar injuries on Russian trade and thus undermine her morale, 
the rouble and her finances was widely assumed to be possible and highly 
desirable, and the prolonged stalemate in the Crimea gave even wider currency 
to the belief that ‘the war of the counting-house would bring this most miserable 
contest to an end sooner than battering at the walls of Sebastopol’.2 To the 
much smaller group who believed the Napoleonic period had been made 
irrelevant by profound changes in almost every aspect of economic life and 
legislation, war trade and trade war seemed even more important, since to 
them it was a truism that economic strength would in the long run win any war. 
They often disagreed in their analysis of what constituted that strength and in 
their views about how far it should be jeopardized to precipitate the enemy’s 
collapse, but they never doubted, any more than the traditionalists, that an 
economic war must be fought. Far from being distinguished by renunciation 
of trade war, or even apathy towards it, the Crimean War provoked a persistent 
(if comparatively unimpassioned) controversy on the subject not only inside 
and outside Parliament, but within the Government itself. In the event the 
Aberdeen Coalition’s original policy survived to the end, and this policy was 
certainly never inspired merely by the maxim of ‘business as usual’. 

It had three apparently incongruous parts. First, control of the export from 


1 The ideas of the fourth earl of Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, are typical: ‘After we get 
Sebastopol the Tsar will retire within his own frontier and defy all Europe. We must then coerce him 
commercially’ (Public Record Office, P.R.O. 30/22/11, 4 September 1854). 

2 3 Hansard, cxxxvi, 1703. 
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Britain of certain war material; secondly, abstention from seizing enemy 

property on neutral ships and from privateering coupled with the: blockade: of 

enemy ports and capture of contraband of war and enemy despatches; and 

_ thirdly, the legalizing of trade with the enemy, apart from the actual entry of 
British ships into Russian ports. ; 

The first began to be evolved six weeks before war was declared, when, in 
an urgent attempt to prevent certain contractors exporting large quantities of 
marine engines to Russia, a quite impracticable proclamation was issued wholly 
prohibiting the export of arms, ammunition, military and naval stores and 
every component part of an engine or boiler.1 Later, on 11 April 1854, an 
Order in Council prohibited their export (except under special licence from 
the Privy Council 2) only to those northern and eastern parts of Europe from 
which they could easily be re-exported to Russia; the Customs were to allow 
their export to other places against a bond that the goods would be landed and 
entered at their declared destination. Nevertheless there was undoubtedly 

much British profiteering in war material destined for the enemy,? fostered by 
the tardiness with which the list of enumerated articles and prohibited areas 
was adjusted 4 and by the loopholes left at first in the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man, and later in Canada and the West Indies.5 In any case as that 
pessimistic traditionalist, the then Queen’s Advocate, rightly urged from the 
beginning, ‘if arms are allowed to be exported at all to places which trade with 
the enemy, they will reach him’. Re-export from such places was always very 
easy. Moreover America and Belgium were good alternative sources of supply 
of the marine machinery and chemicals ? which the system was chiefly intended 
to withhold. Export control thus never played more than a specialized and 
somewhat ineffectual part in the attempt to undermine the enemy’s belligerent 
capacity. The main effort, it was always realized, must be a naval one. 

Why then, at the very outset of the war, was the right of capture at sea 
drastically curtailed and privateering forsworn? The notion that this decision 
was baffling, secretive and irresponsible is entirely a legend created by later 
controversialists on belligerent rights at sea.§ In reality expediency was the 


1 Proclamation of 18 February 1854 (issued under § 150 of the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853). 
Cf. British Museum, Additional Manuscript (subsequently referred to as Add.) 43,048, f. 251, 
3 Hansard, cxxx, 914, and the Economist, 29 April 1854. 

2 These were not readily given, see P.R.O., P.C. 6/7—-8, passim. 

3 Cf. the Economist, 1 September 1855, Illustrated London News, 17 February 1855 and Punch, 6 October 
1855. 

Por the drain of sulphur from the country in October 1855 (P.R.O. 30/29/23, and The Works of 
James Buchanan, ed. J. B. Moore (Philadelphia, 1908-11), x. 18). The Admiralty tried to counteract the 
Council Office’s sceptical slackness (e.g. P.R.O., Ad. 1/5644, 14 August 1854). 

5 Cf. the Orders in Council of 8 June 1854 and 27 December 1855. ' 

6 P.R.O., F.O. 83/2280, 22 March 1854. The Queen’s Advocate (at that time Sir John Harding) 
was then the Government’s chief adviser on questions of international law. 

? The Russian chemical industry was quite inadequate (cf. P, I. Lyashchenko, History of the National 
Economy of Russia to the 1917 Revolution, translated L. M. Herman (New York, 1949), p. 331), and the 
position with regard to munitions was frequently critical, 

8 Above all by Sir Francis Piggott in the only detailed treatment of the subject, The Declaration of 
Paris, 1856 (1919) (vol. iv in his unfinished ‘Law of the Sea’ series). Piggott, a former Chief Justice of 
Hong Kong, devoted himself to demonstrating in the tradition of David Urquhart and T. G. Bowles 
that any relaxation of her maritime rights endangered Britain’s safety and greatness. Unfortunately 
his work is chiefly valuable to the historian of maritime polemics in the early twentieth century. 
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Government’s guide,! as was well enough understood at the time — although 
some contemporaries also welcomed what they believed to be advances in 
‘morality’ and civilization. The widely held view that these concessions were 
made to avoid quarrels with the Scandinavian and German neutral powers 
and above all with the United States is a very sound one. Uniformity with 
the French in the exercise of belligerent rights at sea was also an object. But 
less well known considerations were quite as important, above all with that 
distinguished Peelite Sir James Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whose arguiments were probably decisive in the Cabinet. He saw that the 
fundamental question was, ‘whether we try to intercept the whole maritime 
commerce of Russia, or not’, and believed a negative answer was dictated by 
the profound change in the basis of Britain’s power since she was last at war. 
That power now rested on her position as ‘the great Emporium ofthe Commerce 
of the World’ and as a manufacturing nation, and on the policy of importing 
freely which she had accordingly adopted. The right of search for Russian 
goods in neutral ships should therefore be abandoned (since it would check the 
flow of imports) and privateers need not be used against Russian trade. The 
stimulus this might give to neutral shipping should no longer be feared, since 
our colonial and coasting trade were already deprived of protection against 
competition. On the other hand, he emphasized, these concessions were in no 
way to absolve neutrals from their duty of impartiality; they were not to be 
allowed to carry Russian goods from one Russian port to another, which would 
benefit Russia alone; and the continuance of the concessions envisaged was 
to be dependent on their ‘willing acquiescence’ in the vigorous use of Britain’s 
remaining maritime rights of blockade and the seizure of contraband of war. 
Graham went on to add the familiar arguments about the importance of a 
common policy with France and the diplomatic advantages of conciliating the 
neutrals, and particularly the United States, which might possibly be used 
almost as a privateering base by Russia.2 He wound up by pointing out the 
moral attractions of his plan.? Such widely assorted arguments convinced even 
Aberdeen’s variegated Cabinet. Until the last moment they resisted French 
pressure to open the enemy’s colonial and coasting trade to neutrals 4 and 
refrain from explicitly reserving the right to resume the search of neutral ships 
and the issue of letters of marque. Only when the French gave ‘a solemn 
engagement... to enforce blockades with the utmost strictness’ did the Cabinet 
yield on these two points and thus make a common allied Declaration to the 


1 Cf. Graham to Clarendon, Bodleian Mss. Clarendon deposit (subsequently referred to as Clar. 
dep.), c. 14, f. 2g0, and Add. 43, 355, f. 156. The present Earl of Clarendon has kindly given me 
permission to quote from these papers. 

2 Nevertheless it was not fear of neutral-aided privateering which led Britain to abandon privateering 
herself, nor were her concessions to neutrals made to induce them to support this decision (cf. e.g. 
Clar. dep. C. 14, ff. 165, 237), as is suggested by H. W. Malkin, ‘The Inner History of the Declaration 
of Paris’, British Yearbook of International Law, 1927, pp. 1-4. 

3 Graham’s Memorandum as finally amended for use as a public document is in F.O. 96/24. It was 
prepared in February 1854 after consultations with Stephen Lushington (Judge of the Admiralty and 
Consistory Courts) and Clarendon (Clar, dep. c. 14, ff. 172, 194, 270). Graham was also in communi- 
cation with Cardwell (P.R.O. 30/48/8/47/10). 

4 Graham tried thus to maintain “the Rule of 1756’ lest England should be debarred from crippling 
the coastal and colonial trade of France in that future Anglo-French war which he believed the French 
Government even then contemplated (Clar. dep. c. 14, f. 252). . 
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Neutrals possible.t Substantially Graham’s policy triumphed, that is to say, 
any drastic interruption of the flow of imports into Britain was to be averted 
by giving immunity to neutral shipping, while strict blockade and the seizure 
of contraband were to wipe out Russia’s merchant marine, throttle her normal 
import and export trade, and deprive her of imports vital for her war effort. 
Unfortunately the positive part of this policy never really tallied with the 
outlook of Napoleon III and his ministers, and this for more fundamental 
reasons than the much publicized differences between the allies in matters of 
maritime law. The French government lacked economic and political confi- 
dence. Few of its members shared the free trade doctrines of the Whig and 
Peelite British ministers. They shared still less their confidence that hardships 
and economic dislocation were unlikely to arise from the interruption of direct 
trade with Russia. Least of all did they believe that if such hardships and 
dislocation did come, they would be patriotically and loyally accepted by 
French commercial and industrial interests. They knew the régime to be 
insecure and the war not popular. Above all the consequences in 1848 of famine in 
1847 had taught them to dread a shortage of grain supplies. They were thus never 
prepared to weaken the enemy at the risk of economic damage to themselves. 
This divergence between Britain and France became more obvious as the 
British government worked out the implications of the Declaration to the 
Neutrals. Edward Cardwell, the impressively competent Peelite President of 
the Board of Trade, was the first to argue that its corollary should be the 
legalizing of trade with the enemy, for ‘the moment that the trade of neutrals 
with the enemy is recognized, the justification for prohibiting it to our own 
subjects is gone’. As the law stood, he contended, Russian trade, for so long 
predominantly in British hands, would simply fall into those of neutrals; ‘our 
own resources, and not those of Russia’ would be impoverished. Cardwell’s 
arguments convinced the three ministers most concerned — Clarendon and 
Gladstone, the Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Granville, Lord President of the Council 2 — and were strongly supported by 
Lushington, the Admiralty Judge. On 11 April a Committee of the Privy 
Council under Granville rejected the alternative and traditional system of only 
allowing trade with the enemy under licence as fostering fraud, privilege and 
monopoly (the fashionable economic bugbears), as futile in view of the 1m- 
munity already granted to neutral trade, and above all as incompatible with 
strict blockade, ‘the chief weapon the allies have now reserved to themselves 
to be used against the commerce of the enemy’. The subsequent Order in 


1 Cowley (the British Ambassador in Paris) to Clarendon, 20 April, enclosed in E. Hammond to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, 22 April 1854, Ad. 1/5635. For Cowley’s private reports to Clarendon, 
see Clar. dep. c. 16. The account given in 1868 by the French Foreign Minister, Drouyn de Lhuys 
(printed in the Appendix to the Report of the Neutrality Laws Commissioners, H.C. (1867-8), xxxii, 
56-9), is not altogether accurate. 

2 Add. 43, 197, ff. 280-6 and minutes thereon; cf. Edinburgh Review, c. 216. ! 

3 P.R.O. 30/29/23, 5 April 1854 and Add. 43, 355, ff. 141-2. Lushington also pointed out that 
prohibiting trade with the enemy would no longer withhold intelligence from him. . 

4 Ad. 1/5642, C. Greville to E. Hammond, 13 and 15 April 1854. Cf. 3 Hansard, cxxxii. 1022, 1030. 
The Council Office had been against a licensing system from the beginning (cf. J. K. Laughton, 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve (1898), i, 320 and P.C. 7/8/216). 

These proposed licences to trade with the enemy were entirely distinct from the licences required to 
export enumerated articles to certain areas (discussed above, page 35). 
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Council legalizing trade with the enemy except with blockaded ports astounded 


the trading public, which had been flooding the Council Office with appli- 
cations for licences. It not only astounded but enraged the French, who had 
already proposed an extensive licensing system! and were now confronted 


with the fait accompli and its corollary of ‘strict blockade, and no licences’. Only © 


when his undertaking of 28 March ‘to enforce blockade with the utmost 
strictness’ was invoked did the French Foreign Minister agree not to grant 
licences, and then he did so upon conditions.” 

The Allies? economic strategy had now been defined, and evidently chiefly 
by Britain: they placed no merely legal obstacles in the way of trading with 
the enemy, but at the same time they intended vigorously to enforce de facto 
blockades and capture contraband of war and enemy shipping. This repre- 
sented a deliberate attempt to fight two very different types of economic 
warfare simultaneously — to weaken the enemy, yet also to build up allied 
strength. Its very ambivalence made it at first widely acceptable. On the one 
hand it accorded well with the ideas and interests of which the influential 
middle classes were most aware. It respected the free play of economic forces 
in shipping and imports and wore some of the aspects of a moral crusade (the 
suppression of the slave trade and of privateering were often compared). It 
allayed their anxiety over supplies of raw materials, assuaged their Cobdenite 
dread of any interruption of international trade and even their more so- 
phisticated fear lest foreign industrial competition should be stimulated by 
adverse changes in price levels. On the other hand the strict naval complement 
of the Government’s loose import policy appealed to the nation’s war fever 
and satisfied the British tradition of a vigorous effort at sea. Moreover it did 
not involve great economic risk, since (as the Economist assured the thoughtful) 
Russia’s economic importance to Britain had been steadily dwindling in the 
last few years. Between 1848 and 1852 British exports to Russia had declined in 
value by 43 per cent (there had been an increase only in hardware, cutlery 
and machinery). A high proportion of British imports of bristles, flax, hemp, 
hides, linseed, tallow and raw wool (in that order) still came from Russia, 
but alternative sources of supply could easily be developed, while the govern- 
ment’s import policy ensured that some supplies from Russia would continue to 
reach Britain indirectly, probably at no great additional cost.4 Both the ruin 


1 They envisaged licences to export from Russia not only goods bought before the declaration 
of war was known, but also indispensable raw materials and grain (F.O. 27/1038, 10 and 12 
April 1854). 

2 Cowley. to Clarendon, 20 April, enclosed in E. Hammond to the Secretary to the Admiralty, 22 
April 1854, Ad. 1/5635. Walewski, the French Ambassador in London, had already found Clarendon 
adamant on 19 April (F.O. 27/1038). 

3 Neither the Declaration nor Orders in Council provoked discussion in Parliament, and The Times 
pointed out the lack of clamour on the subject (3 and 21 April 1854). 

4 The Economist, 18 February; cf. also ibid. 25 February, 1 April, 13 May, 17 June 1854. 
Russia supplied 1/6 of our imported wheat and 1/3 of our imported oats, but these important 
supplies were largely removed from the scope of allied economic policy by the Tsar’s prohi- 
bition of grain exports from the great southern exporting areas. There was however some re- 
routing of grain through Poland and the Baltic, whence exports were not prohibited until the 
end of 1855. 
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of the enemy’s economy and the preservation of our own were thus at first 
confidently anticipated.1 arse 
_ But the convinced believers in either objective were inevitably offended, 
in their consciences and pockets alike. Thus the Russia merchants and shippers, 
while they urged. that Russia’s economic vulnerability was not being fully 
exploited, suffered from upstart rivals who cornered her re-routed trade; 2 
many naval officers found their duties much complicated and their prize money 
_ decreased by the new deference to neutral rights; and most important of all, 
the international lawyers defended ancient belligerent practices 3 — and lost 
some fees through the decrease in prize business. The opposite school, if more 
strikingly vocal, was far less powerful. Nevertheless rigid free trade theorists 4 
and the apostles of the peace party 5 were prepared from the beginning to 
find the country ruined by the war, to deplore the exercise of any maritime 
rights, and to ridicule the whole idea of economic warfare. 

The framers of British policy were thus running the risk of every attempt to 
make the best of both worlds — they might well seem to make the best of 
neither, and find themselves confronted by an unholy alliance between their 
diverse critics, temporarily at least supported by those very middle-of-the-road 
men originally most appreciative of their plan. By the autumn of 1854 disap- 
pointment had already brought even many members of the Government to 
this point of uncertainty. In the Black Sea no blockade whatever had been 
established, and British merchants who had arranged their affairs in the 
expectation of blockade had suffered heavily while huge profits had been made 
by Levantine traders.§ In the White Sea none was established until 1 August; ” 
and the notifications of the Baltic blockades had been held irregular so that 
the validity of many prizes was doubtful. Russian trade had been successfully 
re-routed through Austria and above all Prussia to a quite unexpected extent, 
and contraband of war was reaching her freely through the same channels. 


/ 
; 


1 Cf. Edinburgh Review, c. 193-224 and The Times, 21 and 25 April 1854. 

2 It was repeatedly argued that since Russia’s foreign trade was chiefly carried on by British cap- 
italists, they were the chief losers by its dislocation — a view developed later by J. Dumas, Les Aspects 
Economiques du Droit de Prise avant la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, 1926), i, 22. 

3 Cf. Buchanan, of. cit. ix, 308. Even the Queen’s Advocate was hostile to the new policy and conse- 
quently a source of ‘impediments and crotchets innumerable’ (Clar. dep. c. 14, f. 372). 

4 J. L. Ricardo’s The War Policy of Commerce (1855) furnishes the chief exposition of these views. 

5 Cf. John Bright’s Letter to Absalom Watkin on the Russian War (1854) and his speech in the Commons 
on 7 June 1855. Bright, himself a carpet manufacturer, suffered from the rise in the price of flax (Diaries 
of John Bright (1930), p. 169). 

6 In particular producers and importers of Indian linseed for the British market lost heavily when the 
expected dearth of Russian linseed did not materialize. (The mouths of the Danube were however 
blockaded from 1 June 1854). 

7 This was to avoid the worse evil of granting licences for French-owned timber to pass out (Ad, 
2/1698/29, Ad. 1/5367, 30 June 1854, Clar. dep. c. 14, f. 344). On the representations of the Swedish 
and Norwegian governments the peasant barter trade in ryemeal and fish was exempted even after 
1 August (Ad. 1/5634, 24 March, Ad. 1/5637, 30 June, Ad. 1/5638, 29 August 1854), a concession 
which proved mistaken (Ad. 1/1690/50). 

8 The publication of a precise geographical description of an actual blockade was required, but was 
often not given, conspicuously with regard to the blockade of the Gulf of Riga. In the famous test case 
of the Franciska, restoration was ordered on appeal (Reports of Prize Cases, ed. E. S. Roscoe, ii (1905), 
346-370; cf. T. Pemberton Leigh to Granville, 25 August 1855, P.R.O. 30/29/23, discussing his 
reasons for this judgment). 
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Even the attempt to wipe Russian shipping off the seas had been partly 
frustrated by its large-scale transfer to accommodating neutral owners.1 

It seemed all the more necessary to reconsider the original policy since these 
disappointments could not be laid at the government's door. Graham had 
steadily ordered naval commanders to enforce his policy ? and, bolstering up 
Clarendon, had resisted all pressure for further relaxations, insisting that ‘we 
have nothing left but Blockade and Contraband of War; and if these be pared 
away, our Claws will be harmless’.3 The loose notifications in the Baltic, which 
seemed to smack so deplorably of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, were published 
in spite of repeated Admiralty attempts to instruct commanders in the re- 
quirements of the Queen’s Advocate.4 True, they must bear some blame for 
Napier’s shortage of the small gunboats which alone could prevent a flourishing 
coastal trade in the Baltic shoals,5 but in the Black Sea it was the Crimean 
invasion alone which made the fleet inadequate for blockade duties.* In any 
case French lack of sympathy with the whole British concept of blockade was 
far more hampering. Granville was not altogether exaggerating when he 
confided on 24 February 1855 that ‘the deficiencies in blockading Russian 
ports have arisen in almost every case from the French. In the north they 
objected to blockades whenever any Frenchman asserted that he had property 
in the Russian ports which he wished to bring away. In the Black Sea Hamelin 
[the French Admiral] had not the will or the means to establish effective 
Blockades, and was extremely jealous, probably in compliance with orders 
from home, of giving any sanction to what they deem to be the loose theories 
of Blockade adopted by us’.” 

But all these obstacles might be overcome. The strongest reason for doubting 
the wisdom of the original policy lay in its vulnerability to forces almost 
entirely beyond the Allies’ control. It has long been recognized that the Crimean 
War was as much a diplomatic struggle as a military one, and in the matter 
of war trade as in all else the neutrals ultimately called the tune. Geography 


1 Danes and Tuscans were the worst offenders. French and British consular reports about doubtful 
sales were pooled, and naval officers then instructed to seize the ships and send them for trial. But 
such sales were recognized by the British courts if shown to have been completed according to the law 
of the buyer’s country, although no fost bellum transfers whatever were recognized by the French. Hence 
the advice finally given by the Queen’s Advocate on 19 December 1855 that such ships if ordered to be 
restored by the British Courts should be reported to the French for them to deal with. F.O. 83/2271, 
8 July, 8 August and 19 December 1855, F.O. 83/2288, 19 October 1855, Ad. 2/1698/142, Ad. 1/5637, 
16 June 1854, and The History of the Baltic Campaign, ed. G. B. Earp (1857), pp. 170-4. 

2 Cf. The Russian War, 1854. Baltic and Black Sea Official Correspondence, ed. D. Bonner-Smith and A. 
C. Dewar (Navy Records Society, 1943), passim but especially p. 348. 

8 Clar. dep. c. 14, f. 3445 cf. also ibid. f. 295. Their attitude is made clear in Ad. 1/5636, 1 and 26 
May, Ad. 1/5638, 4 July 1854, and Ad. 2/1698/23, 51, 104, 134, 169, 229. 

4 CE. The Russian War, 1854, pp. 51, 60, Ad. 1/5636, 27 May 1854 and Ad. 1/5639, 30 August 1854. 

5 A point made much of by W. Treue, Der Krimkrieg und die Entstehung der Modernen Flotten (Gottingen, 
1954), P. 115. Cf. Earp, op. cit. pp. 149-151, P. H. Colomb, Memoirs of Sir Astley Cooper Key (1898), p. 
248 and The Russian War, 1855. The Baltic, ed. D. Bonner-Smith (Navy Records Society, 1944), e.g. 
P. 85. Clarendon remarked that Memel ‘for all practical purposes is now the port of Courland and 

ivonia’, 

8 The Russian War, 1854, pp. 326, 348. 

l P.R.O. 30/29/23; cf. The Russian War, 1854, pp. 257, 271, 371. ‘Loose theories’ chiefly because the 
British held that a ship breaking blockade need not be warned beforehand to be liable to capture. 
For other differences see P. Fauchille, Du Blocus Maritime (Paris, 1882), pp. 110, 146. 
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and technology alike played into their hands. Russia’s long land frontiers 
conveniently bordered those of the two vital Central Powers, and improvements 
in transport (above all certain railway building) together with the growing 
internationalization of trade made it easy and cheap to re-route Russian trade 
with impunity.! Thus the vital twentieth-century issues of ‘ultimate destination’ 
and neutral ‘leaks’, and the dethronement of sea power alone as an instrument 
of economic war, were both foreshadowed in the Crimean War. But although 
Aberdeen’s government had discarded much of the practice of the Napoleonic 
wars, it could hardly anticipate the methods used in the two world wars. War- 
trade agreements, control at source and similar devices were unthinkable to 
mid-nineteenth century governments; the most they could expect from neutrals 
was prohibition of trade with a belligerent in contraband of war. If this were 
not enforced, the diplomatic objectives of the Crimean ‘war for the neutrals’ 
overrode all economic considerations, above all where Prussia — by far the most 
serious leak — was concerned. Over other trade (and it must be remembered 
that the definition of contraband of war, though widened by Britain to include 
coal and machinery,? was still very narrow by twentieth century standards), no 
neutral control could really be expected, and certainly none was exercised, 
however inflated its volume. 

It was Clarendon who in September 1854 touched off that thorough re- 
appraisal which already seemed necessary.? Was it true that the allies’ policy 
had failed to impair Russia’s economy? If so, should the import of Russian 
produce into Britain be prohibited through the customs and the principles of 
free trade be waived in order to hasten the peace which would allow their full 
restoration? The Board of Trade’s report may have surprised Clarendon, for 
they produced tables suggesting that in spite of re-routing only about 2/5 of the 
tallow and hemp normally imported from Russia was entering Britain, and 
about 2/3 of the flax. They surmised that there had also been a decline in 
Russian imports, especially of raw cotton, which ‘must have inflicted serious loss, 
on the Capitalist, the Operative, and the Public Revenue’, while ‘commercial 
interests must have been seriously injured by the unemployment of Russian 
shipping’. But Clarendon’s doubts had already been strongly reinforced by 
James Wilson, Financial Secretary to the Treasury and Editor ofthe Economist, 
and a most persuasive and lucid reasoner on economic affairs. On 30 September 
he wrote a striking leader entitled ‘Our War Commercial Policy. Can it be 
continued?’, sent to Clarendon by Gladstone. Our blockade, he showed, was 
preventing Russia from importing tropical and colonial produce, hence our 


1 Especially since there was normally a certain transit trade through Prussia (M. L. Tegoborski, 
Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia (1855-56), i1, 426). 

2 Graham insisted on this (e.g. Ad. 2/1698/51), urging that ‘the whole Baltic supply of Coal is 
drawn from England: and while England possesses her Coal Field and the command of the Sea, 
Russia for all steam purposes of War is crippled, if we withhold her supply and treat Coal as a Contra- 
band of War’ (Clar. dep. c. 14, f. 158). 

3 He had never been a very enthusiastic supporter of the policy and only diplomatic considerations 
had won him over (cf. Buchanan, Works, ix, 184). 

4 P.R.O., B.T. 3/47/412-425. The Russian official trade figures support the conclusions of the 
Board of Trade (see p. 46, n. 9, below). Clarendon also sought information about the state of Russia’s 
finances from British consuls in the Baltic. 
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heavy imports from Russia could no longer be paid for indirectly thereby, and 
there was imminent danger that the exchange might actually be turned in 
favour of St. Petersburg. Moreover, he argued, the circumstances which had 
justified the original policy had completely altered. With the fall of Sebastopol 
(believed to be imminent) Russia would be open only to economic attack, 
while the neutrals’ profits from the re-routing of Russian trade were now 
deterring them from joining the allies, and at home alternative sources of 
supply and a bumper harvest were assured. In an official memorandum 
written a month later Wilson sketched his idea of the war commercial policy 
now appropriate — one of directly checking British imports of Russian produce. 
The diplomatic position forbade all but domestic measures. He therefore urged 
that trade with the enemy should be made illegal once more, and the entry of 
articles normally imported from Russia allowed only on production of cer- 
tificates from British consuls that the goods were not of Russian origin.1 
Russell, Granville and Wodehouse never shared Clarendon’s enthusiasm 
for this proposal. They foresaw fraud and evasion, and feared a permanent 
diversion of trade and stimulus to foreign industries.2 But they admitted that 
‘there will be an appearance of rigour in the measure’ and were prepared ‘to 
knock under if Cardwell sees no objection’.? The debate on whether Britain 
should return to ‘obsolete restrictions on commerce during war’ thus turned 
into a duel between Wilson and Cardwell. Cardwell asserted (with his Depart- 
ment) that the blockade had already justified itself, and that Wilson’s policy 
was out of date and impracticable and if it did work, would be disastrous. ‘The 
argument turned on the incidence and effects of the increased cost of Russian 
produce in the British market if its import were prohibited — neither side, it 
should be observed, hoped to interrupt British imports of Russian produce 
completely. Cardwell held that Wilson’s quantitative comparisons — showing 
for example that England provided 50 per cent of Russia’s export markets, 
but Russia only 1 per cent of Britain’s — were quite misjudged, since the 
effects of a dislocation of trade on a country producing raw materials and on an 
industrial economy were entirely different. For Russia the question might 
indeed be a simple one of profit and loss, but for Britain what was at stake was 
the advantage which might be given to her industrial rivals if the cost of 
Russian produce was raised to her alone — in short, her competitive position 
in world markets. Cardwell’s arguments were impressively thorough and had a 
good deal of elegance and refinement. If they ran counter to the views of 
important commercial interests,4 they kept intact the new tariff orthodoxy 
and also a war policy on which the government had already staked much 


1 Add. 43, 355, ff. 144-9. Wilson consulted the Customs on the details of this plan (P.R.O. 30/29/23, 
23 and 24 October 1854), Clarendon the Board of Trade (B.T. 3/47/426—-9). Prohibitive duties were 
also mooted. 

® Add. 43, 355, ff. 156-9. Russell had never believed that economic pressure would have any effect 


on Russia (P.R.O. 30/22/11, 22 May). For Clarendon, cf. E. I. Barrington, The Servant of All (1927) 
ny 2 g 


>i, 
3. 

3 P.R.O. 30/29/23, Russell to Granville, 29 and 30 October 1854 and P.R.O i 
to Russell, 29 October 1854. : ; tet) nae? oda 


4 Anxious, Cardwell suggested, to keep up prices by inducing a shortage of Russian produce (Add. 
43, 355; ff. 160-2). 
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political capital. He carried the Cabinet completely,! and within the govern- 
ment the original policy was never challenged again. 

In February 1855 however the public outcry against the Coalition, inspired 
by the country’s ill success in the war, found one of its chief outlets in a parlia- 
mentary attack on this policy, powerfully supported by the shipping and 
trading interests whose injured resentment about neutral gains underlay much 
of the war enthusiasm which demanded the total interruption of Russian 
trade. This debate in the Commons 2 was inevitably less thorough and realistic 
than that inside the Government four months earlier, but politically it made its 
mark. The next day (22 February) the Peelites resigned and on 23 February 
Roebuck’s famous Committee of Enquiry into the conduct of the war wasset up. 
In war trade as in much else, however, the change in government turned out 
not to mean any great change in policy. If Russia ever feared that Palmerston 
would indeed attempt ‘total’ economic warfare, as one peer suggested,? her 
fears must soon have been allayed. There was indeed a steadily growing feeling 
that the economic attack against Russia must be pressed home 4 and a persistent 
demand that Prussian ports should be blockaded or Prussian ships coming 
from Prussian ports searched. The more learned urged the application of the 
Rule of 1756 and a summons to Prussia to end the breach of neutrality which 
her abnormal trade with Russia represented. None of these courses was diplo- 
matically practicable. The new government therefore concentrated (as their 
predecessors had been doing) on fully enforcing the original policy. The 
machinery for notifying blockades was improved, ® the Aaland Islands’ 
immunity was ended,’ and tremendous efforts were made to keep ships at 


1 Cardwell’s Memorandum of 29 October 1854 (Add. 43, 355, ff. 160-2) was brought by Granville 
to the Committee of Council held on 30 October, at which his views triumphed (The Greville Memoirs, 
ed. H. Reeve (1903 ed.), vii, 195). The question then went before the Cabinet, which considered 
a further memorandum from Wilson (Add. 43, 355, f. 168-178) and one from Cardwell (cbid. ff. 
152-5). Russell had predicted from the beginning the Cabinet’s acquiescence in whatever Cardwell’s 
views might be (P.R.O. 30/29/23). 

Many more points were argued than have been indicated here, especially with regard to the exchange. 

2 3 Hansard, cxxxvi, 1659-1706 (20/21 February 1855). T. A. Mitchell, of a firm of Riga merchants, 
one of the committee of management of Lloyd’s shipping register and an Assistant of the Eastland 
Company, took a leading part, assisted by the Members for the two great centres of Russian trade, Hull 
and Newcastle. Ricardo’s call for the total removal of restrictions on Russian trade won no support. 
The excitement provoked by this commercial debate contrasts sharply with the apathy felt about the 
legal aspects of the policy (cf. 3 Hansard, cxxxiv, 1091). 

Even in this crisis The Times continued to support Cardwell’s policy. 

3 3 Hansard, cxxxviii, 591. 

4 Expressed for example by Clarendon (Greville Memoirs, vii, 262) and Napoleon III (J. H. Harris, 
grd Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (1884), ii, 17) after the failure of the Vienna Confer- 
ence. For a naval expression of the same view, see Life and Letters of Admiral Sir Bartholomew James 
Sulivan, ed. H. N. Sulivan (1896), pp. 297, 319. Cf. Hansard, cxxxvii, 1850, cxxxviii, 591; The Times, 
17 May 1855. 

5 Admittedly the blockade of the mouths of the Danube had been raised in January 1855, but this 
was to avoid the worse evil of complying with the French desire to allow grain to come out under 
licences. At the end of 1855 renewed French anxiety to get grain induced the Admiralty to allow certain 
ships to pass through the blockading squadron in the Sea of Azoy. But these were the only concessions 
made, apart from a de facto concurrence in the permission given by France to previously laden neutral 
ships to leave newly blockaded ports. 

6 Consuls were given ‘a new and serious duty’ in this respect (F.O. 83/2280; cf. Ad. 1/5661, 5 
February, and Ad. 1/5662, 17 April 1855). ; 

7 Ad. 1/5663, 28 June 1855, Add. 49, 563, ff 42, 65. The Islands had become ‘un véritable lieu 
d’ent repdt pour le commerce russe’. 
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their stations till the last possible moment, in order to check the traffic which 
began as soon as they withdrew.! Above all, they endeavoured to check neutral 
trade with Russia in contraband of war. This was not easy. There was no 
ground in international law for a belligerent to prevent munitions of war going 


from one neutral port to another unless they were found concealed or were 


very clearly intended for enemy use,” and even then officers who sent in a soe 
for adjudication acted at considerable legal risk.3 Consuls were therefore urged 
to send prompt, full and reliable information about suspected cargoes for the 
assistance of. naval officers, but nevertheless the only ships which could be 
searched without much hesitation were those of the small Hanseatic towns, * 
and of course British ships. The problem was not a naval but a diplomatic one, 
and its best solution was the prohibition of the trade by neutral governments 
themselves. Here the Foreign Office had little success. Denmark, Hanover, 
Hamburg and Liibeck, for example, and finally on 8 March 1855 Prussia 
herself issued such prohibitions, but they were often little more than formal. 
The Prussian ordinance exempted ‘articles of Zollverein manufacture’ and so 
allowed widespread evasion, connived at, the Foreign Office believed, by the 
Prussian government. Yet Clarendon hesitated to demand an outright prohi- 
bition of trade with all belligerents in all contraband of war, for this would 
simply mean that ‘the Russians would get what they want just the same and 
the new regulation would be rigorously applied to ourselves’.5 Only at the 
very end of December 1855 did Britain’s much stronger military and diplo- 
matic position warrant a firmer tone. Clarendon’s underlying object however 
was to alarm Prussia into supporting the Austrian peace ultimatum to Russia. 
His defensive treaty with Sweden of 17 December gave him his opportunity. 
Bloomfield, the British Minister at Berlin, was ordered to point out that 
neutrality in the Baltic would probably become impossible if the war continued, 
since the north was to be the theatre of the next season’s campaign, and that 
Sweden certainly, and perhaps Denmark, would be on the allied side.* But 
Prussia’s attitude remained unchanged. On 29 December Bloomfield dismissed 
impatiently Stratford Canning’s ill-informed suggestion that Prussia and 
Austria might prohibit trade with Russia: “How can we expect any such 

1 This traffic, often over the ice, was very considerable and included a good deal of armament running 
(cf. F.O. 64/399, no. 203) (cf. The Russian War, 1855. The Baltic, pp. 354, 362, Add. 49, 565, f. 11). 
Sir Charles Wood, Graham’s successor at the Admiralty, tried to get Napoleon III to send more 
gunboats to the Baltic to check this, but found ‘the North interests him very little’ (Add. 49, 555, f. 210). 
Cf. The Russian War, 1855. The Baltic, pp. 264, 297, 382, and Add. 49, 564, f. 124. 


2 This was the constantly repeated opinion of the Queen’s Advocate in which Clarendon found 
Palmerston concurred (F.O. 96/24, 23, 24, 25 April 1855, F. O. 83/2288, 10 December 1855, Ad. 1/5665, 
18 September 1855). 

3 Especially after the decision of the Privy Council in the case of the Ost See that officers who made a 
capture which was held improper might be required to pay an indemnity to the owners. 

4 All vessels entering and leaving the Elbe in the spring of 1854 were searched for contraband (Ad. 
2/1698/173; cf. G. B. Henderson, ‘Problems of Neutrality, 1854: Documents from the Hamburg 
Staatsarchiv’, Journal of Modern History, x (1938), 239, who suggests that this was intended as a menace 
to Prussia). 

5 F.O. 64/399, no. 186, Clarendon’s Minute of 12 November 1855. The French Minister at Berlin 
seems to have been prepared to make this sacrifice (E. de Guichen, La Guerre de Crimée, 1854-1856, et 
l’ Attitude des Puissances Européennes (Paris, 1936), p. 300). The British Embassy had confined itself to 
collecting evidence of the flouting of the ordinance with a view to securing its enforcement. 

6 F.O. 64/400, no. 357. Cf. ibid. no. 362. 
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general measures to be established, when the German Governments will not 
even put an effectual stop to the trade in contraband?’! On 5 January however 
he at last clearly threatened naval coercion on Prussian trade 2 — a threat 
which has been considered decisive in ending the war, since it induced Fre- 
derick William IV to warn the Tsar that even his neutrality could no longer be 
relied on.3 But British bitterness against Prussia long remained acute — and 
with reason. For if Denmark and Tuscany had been the chief protectors of 
Russian shipping, and America and the Low Countries a great source of 
armaments, it was the overland and coasting routes through Prussia which to 
the very end shielded Russia from the Allies’ commercial attack. 

What were the effects of the Allies’ economic policy, hamstrung though it 
was? Did the policy of preserving British imports from dislocation keep her 
economy unimpaired, as Cardwell and his supporters intended? The great 
Russia merchants and shippers inevitably suffered heavily, and the re-routing 
of Russian trade through Prussia was never of course complete. There was thus 
some permanent and much temporary alteration in the sources of British 
imports. For example, since the cost of transporting Russian timber through 
Prussia was prohibitive, it was replaced by Swedish — permanently, as it 
proved.* Similarly, Russian raw wool was replaced by colonial and home 
supplies.° Italy became temporarily the navy’s largest supplier of hemp,® and 
India Britain’s chief source of oil seed.? But this amounted only to a rapid 
acceleration of that ousting of Russia from British markets which had begun 
some years earlier, and involved little shortage of ‘Russian produce’. Nor did 
the prices of articles normally imported from Russia show a constant steep 
rise, although they were subject to heavy speculative fluctuations — especially 
tallow, oil seeds and flax.8 The story spread by critics of the government’s 
policy, of virtually uninterrupted supplies from Russia itself selling at extremely 
high prices,? is largely legendary. But it is very doubtful how far this — and the 


~ 


ws. 


1 Jbid. no. 365. (Stratford Canning’s suggestion is in F.O, 78/1091, no. 927). In F.O. 64/411, no. 5, 
Bloomfield reported and explained an increase in the contraband trade at this time. For an example 
of some similar trade through Austria, see F.O. 64/399, Clarendon’s minute on no. 188. 

2 P.O. 64/411, no. 7. His instructions had been sent on 26 December. 

3 Cf. G. Rothan, La Prusse et son Roi pendant la Guerre de Crimée (Paris, 1888), pp. 229, 238, F. Charles- 
Roux, Alexandre I1, Gortchakoff et Napoléon III (Paris, 1913), p. 73 and K. Borries, Preussen im Krimkrieg 
(Stuttgart, 1930), p. 385 (a document which shows that other motives also weighed with Frederick 
William, if not with Manteuffel). 

4 The Economist, 12 January 1856; T. Milner, The Baltic (1854), p. 139; J. Potter, “The British 
Timber Duties, 1815-1860’, Economica, new series, xxii (1955), 128. 

5 The Economist, 2 February 1856. 

6 Add. 49, 558, ff. 48-9. 

7 That India was a substantial beneficiary from the war is implied by H. J. Habbakuk, ‘Free Trade 
and Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870’, Cambridge History of the British Empire, ii (1940), 774-787. Cf. 
the Economist, 17 June 1854 (especially on Indian hemp). 

8 Cf. ibid. 2 September 1854, 25 February 1855, 5 January 1856. Flax prices rose partly because of 
increased demand, tallow prices because Australian and American supplies were inadequate (even the 
navy ordered Russian tallow, Add. 49, 558, ff. 48-9). Tooke and Newmarch point out that prices of 
Russian produce fell in 1855 as compared with 1854 (History of Prices, v (1857), 323). 

The Economist is a most valuable guide to this question, although it consistently understressed the 
economic effects of the war in general, which were probably less negligible than is usually assumed. 

9 Cf, for example the remarks of W. S. Lindsay (the Cobdenite shipowner and opponent of maritime 
rights), History of Merchant Shipping (1875), ii, 312, note 1, and Tooke and Newmarch, whose conclusion 
(op. cit. p. 666) is quite inconsistent with their earlier discussion (¢bid. p. 346). 


supplies of gold, made this in any case an easy war for | 
/ economic point of view. : . ae Ne Vahey aye 
is The effects on Russia are even more difficult to ascertain. ‘It is very annoyi 
complained Sir Charles Wood justifiably in October 1855, ‘that we knov 
little of what goes on in Russia. How I wish we could make them a presen 
half a dozen of “our own Correspondents”’.2 As has already been shown, 
Russia was never effectively prevented from importing much-needed war 
material, except perhaps machinery. The blockade certainly caused much | 
distress among the islanders and peasants of the Baltic provinces, especially the . 

Finns; but even the strongest believers in economic pressure realized that their 

sufferings would not produce any impression on the Russian government.‘ It 

was the town dwellers and industrialists, and above all the landowning classes, 

who counted. It seems fairly clear that there was no catastrophic drop in the 

volume of goods imported for their consumption (coffee, sugar, tea and so on) 

and no sharp rise in their prices, since transport costs, however inflated, 

represented only a small fraction of their final value.? Many industries enjoyed 

a war boom, although the stoppage in imports from Britain of coal (which was 

not re-routed through Prussia) and of raw cotton and cotton yarn seriously 

affected the Baltic area. and Russia’s young cotton industry.’ But it was 

Russia’s export trade in raw materials which the allies always considered to 

be her Achilles’ heel. Certainly her foreign trade had become increasingly 

important,’ with Britain as her chief customer, and did shrink very markedly,? 
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1 Though Government supporters often did so, notably Cornewall Lewis as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Letters, ed. G. F. Lewis (1870), p. 298 and 3 Hansard, cxxxvii, 1574). r 

2 Add. 49; 564, f. 74. 

3 The figures of total Russian imports given in A. F, Yakovlev, Ekonomicheskie Krizisy v Rossii (Mos- 
cow, 1955), p. 63, show that machinery imports dropped from 4.8 of the total in 1853 to .49 and .46 
in 1854 and 1855 respectively. (I owe these references to Yakovlev’s work to the kindness of my husband.) 

4 Add. 49, 563, f. 100 (cf. ibid. f. 116 and Add. 49, 564, f. 47), The Russian War, 1855. The Baltic, pp. 
165, 342 and Sulivan, of. cit. pp. 301, 346, 358, 364. The return of naval prizes dated 11 August 1855 
(in Ad, 1/5668) shows that most of the Russian ships captured were small boats carrying salt for curing 
the fish which these people lived on in winter. 

5 Imports fell much less heavily than exports (Yakovlev, op. cit. p. 63; cf. Sulivan, op. cit. p. 311). 

§ Yakovlev quotes an economist of the 1860’s, V. P. Bezobrazov, as saying that many industrialists 
regarded the Crimean war as a golden age. His figures show a boom in the metal working, leather, 
linen and woollen industries (op. cit. pp. 64-5). Cf. Sulivan, op. cit. p. 362, for the stimulus given for 
example to working salt mines and making roads. 

? Tegoborski, op. cit. ii, 245, 269; Yakovlev, op. cit. pp. 62-4; the Economist, 11 August 1855; F.O. 
96/24, Clarendon’s note of 30 October 1854. 

8 According to W. McK. Pintner, ‘Inflation in Russia during the Crimean War Period’ (American 
Slavic and East European Review, xviii (1959), 84), in the early 1850's it exceeded the total turnover at all 
the major internal market fairs combined by 38 per cent. Tegoborski on the other hand, writing con- 
troversially (“Les Finances de la Guerre. Ressources Financiéres de la Russie’, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
seconde série de la nouvelle période, viii (1854), 795), puts it at only 1/6 of her internal trade. 

The annual Russian departmental statistics which are constantly used have apparently never been 
critically analysed, although C. Skalkowsky’s remarks about ‘les chiffres fantastiques de la statistique 
officielle’ (Les Ministres des Finances de la Russie, 1802-1890 (Paris, 1891)) were surely justified. 

9 Yakovlev’s table of total exports excluding grains (whose export was prohibited by the Tsar and 
not by the blockade) shows a fall in value from g1 million roubles in 1853 to 48 million in 1854 and 34 
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far more than was generally realized in Britain, in spite of the statements of the 
Board of Trade and the arguments of the Economist. Moreover some at least 
of the extra costs imposed by the Prussian route fell on Russian producers.1 
On the other hand many landowners benefited from the stimulus given by 
military demand to prices for hides, flax, raw wool and, in the south, grain. 
Economic pressure never created a peace party among the nobility. The chief 
sufferer in fact from the allies’ measures was the state itself, since it lost a 
substantial proportion of its customs revenue, which in turn was responsible 
for a large share of the total government revenue.? Even if this loss was not 
absolutely very large (perhaps 5 per cent or so of total revenue), it aggravated 
a rapidly mounting deficit and stimulated that issue of paper money which 
carried Russia through the war, but at the cost of galloping inflation after- 
wards.’ Russia’s vulnerability was fiscal, not commercial. 

The verdict then cannot be entirely one of much ado about nothing, although 
Britain’s competitive position was less fragile than Cardwell feared, and 
Russia both lacked a convenient economic Achilles’ heel and escaped the 
expected strains of a long war of attrition. Yet as it turned out naval attacks on 
economic objectives, especially government stockpiles, were probably as 
decisive as the allies’ efforts at economic warfare — and Russia’s vast internal 
problems and her final diplomatic isolation were certainly far more important 
than either. The parallel between the Crimean War and the Second World 
War is not so far apart. For then too there was much enthusiasm for this 
method of attack, inspired by mistaken predictions about the nature of the 
struggle and hardly justified by events. And if for the historian of blockade in 
1939 to 1945 ‘it is extraordinarily difficult to generalize about the efficacy of 
methods of economic warfare, or to measure its success by any text-book 
standard’,4 the task is as difficult for the methods employed in 1854 to 1856. 
All that is certain is that the attempt to use and control economic pressure was 
not abandoned, but developed. 
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in 1855, op. cit. p. 63. These figures however exclude not only Finland but also Poland, the most im- 
portant route for evading the blockade. Pintner’s inclusive table shows a drop of much the same order 
(loc. cit. p. 87). 


1 Cf. the Economist, 20 January 1855. : 
2 Perhaps just under a quarter in 1839 (cf. L. Dussieux, La Force et la Faiblesse de ia Russie (Paris, 


1854), p- 40), and it had certainly risen since then. Even Tegoborski in 1854 expected a drop in Customs’ 
yield of about a fifth (Revue des Deux Mondes, loc. cit. p. 801). ; 
3 Cf. the discussion in the Revue des Deux Mondes, loc. cit. between Léon Faucher and Tegoborski, 


and Pintner, loc. cit. p. 87. 
4 W.N. Medlicott in The War and the Neutrals, ed. A. and V. M. Toynbee (1956), p. 98. 


Labour Productivity and Technological Innovation in 


the British Coal Industry, 1850-1914" 


BY ARTHUR ]“TAYHOR 


D uring the course of the second half of the nineteenth century a significant 
change occurred in the trend of labour productivity in the British coal industry. 
Until the 1880’s productivity would appear to have taken an upward course; 
thereafter it fell steadily downward. The object of this article is to consider the 
statistical validity of this generalization, to examine the nature of the short and 
long-term trends in the industry and to relate these to the process of technological 
innovation. 


For purposes of historical comparison as for current analysis the statistics of 
output per man shift (O.M.S.) in coalmining are both a more sensitive and a 
more serviceable measurement of labour productivity than are those of output 
per man year; but computations of O.M.S. were not made before 1920 and 
there is no present means of remedying this deficiency. For the period 1897— 
1920 Official returns are available of the average number of days on which coal 
was hewn and wound at collieries in the United Kingdom. With these returns 
it is possible to make some refinement of the crude annual statistics of pro- 
ductivity; but since no allowance is made for absenteeism, voluntary or 
otherwise, the figures are not comparable with the O.M.S. returns of later 
years. 

In making long-term comparisons, therefore, the historian, for want of a 
more satisfactory indicator, is thrown back upon the returns of output per man 
year. From 1874 an unbroken series of such returns is available, in which 
separate assessments are made of the productivity of underground and surface 
workers.” For earlier years the evidence is less satisfactory. Before 1850 no 
national figures of any kind are available and the historian must draw what 
conclusions he may from scattered local data of varying quality. From 1854 
there exists a semi-official series of annual returns, but these statistics are of 
dubious value and the series cannot be confidently assimilated to that beginning 
in 1874. Another approach is, however, possible. By marrying Robert Hunt’s 


1 The substance of this article was read as a paper at the Annual Conference of the Economic History 


Society, 3 April 1960, at Derby Hall, University of Liverpool. I am grateful for suggestions made in the 
course of the discussion. 


2 The relationship between the numbers of surface and of underground workers is remarkably 
onstant over t he period 1874-1913. See Appendix I, Cols. 2 and 3. 
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_ annual Mineral Statistics 1 to the decennial Census Returns it is possible to make 


estimates of labour productivity for each of the census years from 18 51 onwards. 
Neither the Mineral Statistics nor the Census Returns are without their 
shortcomings but the imperfections are the more evident and serious in the 
case of the Census. Not only do large numbers of colliers hide their identity 
beneath the nondescript label of miner, but even when, from 1881, this defect 
has been made good, the census figures still understate the official Mines- 
Inspectors’ returns by amounts ranging from 7} per cent (in 1881) to 24 per 
cent (in rg1r). Any attempt to estimate productivity must allow for these 
deficiencies and even then there remains a significant margin of error. The bare 
statistics 2? which emerge are as follows: 


Output (in m. tons) Coal Miners (th.) Tons/Miner 
1851 57  (Jevons’s estimate) 255(+-) (Adjusted Census figure) 220(—) 
1861 83-6 (Mineral Statistics) 304(+) (_ ,, $s sha) 272(—) 
1871 riy4( >; ee 390(+) ( ” 2 sen) 300(—) 
1874 126-6 (Inspectors’ Returns) 515 (Inspectors’ Returns) 246 
1881 154°2 ( 2»? » ) 472 ( ” ” ) 326 


There is a marked upward tendency about these figures, and although gener- 
alization on the basis of the experience of isolated years carries dangers, it is a 
not unreasonable inference that the trend of labour productivity was firmly 
upward in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

By comparison with our estimate for 1871, the return of 1874 shows a 
sharp decline in productivity. The figures for the two years are, of course, not 
strictly comparable, but the downward movement is broadly consonant with 
forces influencing the industry — namely the legislation of 1872 which served 
to limit hours of employment ® and still more the conditions induced by the 
great boom of 1872-3. After 1874 this downward trend was decisively reversed 
and by 1883 crude output per man ¢ in the industry at 333 tons per annum was 
one-third above the level of 1874. This, however, proved to be the industry’s 
high water mark. Over the next thirty years the tide of productivity ebbed and 
flowed but each recovery was less.pronounced than its predecessor. The best 
that the new century could show was a crude return of 292 tons per man 
employed in the industry in 1906 and 1907: by 1913 crude output per man/year 


had fallen to 260 tons.® 

1 Published annually from 1854 by the Geological Survey. 

2 For the assumptions underlying the calculation of the figures in the third and fourth columns, see 
the notes to Appendix I, p. 67. The figures similarly calculated by Sir J. Clapham (Economic History 
of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1932), II, 103) are unadjusted for census deficiencies. 

3 The Act (35 and 36 Vict. cap. 76) directly affected only the hours of employment of boys, but it 
influenced those of all mineworkers — in the Black Country, for example, seemingly to the extent of 
over 25 per cent. 

Total Output 


Total Labour Force 


4 Crude ouput per man year is here defined as 


otal Quiput -, adjusted to a standard working week of 5.27 days. 
Total Labour Force’ 


For a fuller explanation of this distinction, see Appendix I, note 6, p. 67. 


Net output per man year = 


5 The comparable net figures are 295 and 293 for 1906 and 1907 and 246 for 1913. In 1912 crude 
output per man year was 244 tons (net 237 tons), but the extreme lowness of this figure is attributable to 


the national strike of that year. The even lower figure for 1893 has a similar explanation. 
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The problem which presents itself, therefore, is why an industry which 
throughout the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and possibly earlier, 
had been showing increasing returns in terms of labour productivity should 
from the 1880’s have undergone so radical a change of experience. | 


EE 


In the long run coalmining, like every other extractive industry, has an 
inherent tendency to diminishing returns. The earliest exploiters of any 
coalfield work the most accessible and productive seams, leaving to their less 
fortunate successors the problems of working coal at greater depth and in 
thinner seams. An outstanding example of this process is furnished by the 
Black Country coalfield where the Ten Yard seam was worked first by simple 
quarrying and then by the wasteful square-work method. In consequence later 
adventurers found themselves compelled to turn to thinner seams or to cut 
away the pillars and barriers left in the old thick coal workings. Particularly 
after 1850, when virtually every coalfield was being vigorously exploited, each 
decade brought new difficulties to the mine-operator. For a more recent period 
it is possible to give these difficulties a degree of statistical precision. Whereas 
in 1913 44.3 per cent of British coal was being got from seams of 4 feet or less in 
thickness, by 1924 this proportion had increased to 49.1 per cent; and where in 
1913 only 19.15 per cent of coal had been wound from depths of 1500 feet or 
more, eleven years later this proportion had risen to 23.02 per cent.! This 
extension of the margin of exploitation affected the industry in a double sense. 
As in the case of agriculture so in coalmining, to work a greater quantity of 
coal in any given year involved the bringing into operation of less productive 
pits and faces. But, unlike agriculture, coalmining faced the additional problem 
of a permanently retreating line of exploitation; and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the nation’s coal resources were being exhausted twenty times 
as rapidly as at its beginning. 

It may be proper as an initial question, therefore, to ask not why the trend 
to diminishing returns set in during the 1880’s but how the industry had 
escaped this tendency so long. In part the answer lies in the statistics at our 
disposal. As long as the main demand for coal came from the domestic con- 
sumer, mining activity tended to be seasonal, and capital and labour in the 
industry were accordingly underemployed. But as the balance of demand 
shifted from household to manufacturers’ coal, mining gradually lost its 
seasonal character. We should expect this development to be reflected in an 
upward trend in output per man year, but it seems unlikely that this can 
explain either the whole or even the greater part of the increase in productivity 
which occurred between 1850 and 1880. 

The more general explanation of rising productivity lies in the process of 


* Royal Commission on Coal Industry (Samuel Commission), Parl. Papers 1926, XIV (Cmd. 2600), Vol. III, 
188. 


2 Before 1914, however, short-time summer working was still the rule in coalfields such as Cannock 


Chase which catered principally for the household market, and even today output is marginally 
affected in this way. 
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technological innovation. In coalmining the réle of the innovator is fundamental. 
Whereas in manufacturing industry invention has increased productivity and 
reduced costs, in coalmining it has been and is the indispensable condition of 
__ the industry’s continued existence. Without the steam-engine, first for purposes 
of mine-drainage and then for the raising of coal from increasing depths, coal- 
mining could hardly have survived into the nineteenth century: without 
| improved systems of ventilation and underground haulage its development 
_ after 1850 would inevitably have been severely limited. But, although the basic 
. spur to technological action may have been the elemental one of survival, it is 
clear that it also carried implications for the trend of costs and of labour 
productivity. The upward or downward movement of productivity in coal- 
mining may be regarded basically as the resultant of the opposing forces of the 
natural circumstances of the industry’s existence on the one hand and the 
ingenuity of the mining engineer on the other: in Jevons’s words it is ‘a fair 
fight with difficulties’ in which ‘just as the balance inclines between the 
difficulties and the powers we possess to overcome them, [so] will the cost of 
coal ... oscillate’. In this conflict other forces, broadly of an economic 
character, are inextricably involved. These serve largely to determine the 
nature, extent, timing and effectiveness of innovation and in the short run such 
forces are decisive in regulating the ebb and flow of the tide of productivity. In 
beginning our investigation with short-term analysis, we may effectively isolate 
the economic factors for initial consideration. 


III 


Over the period 1870-1914 the coal industry exhibits a pattern of cyclical 
behaviour corresponding not surprisingly to the familiar pattern of the business 
cycle. In terms of net income 2 — perhaps the most serviceable indicator of its 
general prosperity — the industry shows peak points in 1872, 1883, 1890, 1900, 
1907, and 1913, and troughs in 1879, 1886, 1895-6, 1905 and 1909. We may 


Table 1. 

Total 

Output Total Output Output/man Pit-head Hewers’ Miners’ Value of 
(m. tons) Manpower perman adjusted to price of Wages Earnings Coal 
(th.) (tons) standard coal raised 
day Index Nos (1909-13 = 100) (£m) 
1896 195°4 672°4 291 saps 66-7 77°9 82:0 57°2 
1857 2021 675°2 299 307 67°6 78-7 83°8 59°7 
1898 202°1 686-7 294 295 72°4, 85:2 89°5 64:2 
1899 220°1 708-7 311 300 86:7 90°5 97°4 83°5 
1900 2252 759°9 296 285 123°8 108-3 112°6 121-7 
IQOI 219°0 787-7 278 286 106°7 101°8 104°0 102.5 
1902 227°1 805"1 282 285 94°3 94°8 97°5 93°5 
1903 230°3 822-0 280 290 87°6 92°0 95:2 88-0 
1904 232°4 826-8 281 292 82-9 89-2 92°4 83-9 
1905 236°1 837-1 282 295 79°0 87:8 go'6 82:0. 


1 W.S. Jevons, The Coal Question (1865), p. 54- 
2 Defined as the value of coal raised at the pit-head. See Appendix I, Col. 11. 


and the coal industry was showing « 3n of over-capac houg! 
had risen significantly — by six million tons — over the previous year, pric 
declined. The depression of 1896, however, was for the coal industry me 

the culmination of half a decade of falling prices. The gross income of the 
‘industry, which had increased at the rate of 13 per cent per annum between _ 
1886 and 1891, had subsequently been falling by an average of 5 per cent each _ 
year. As a result the industry had already had time to begin its adjustment to _ 
changed conditions. In particular manpower had been reduced between 1894 __ 
and 1896 by some 153 thousand and consequently crude output per man year 
at 291 tons was higher than in any year since 1890. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that the industry had considerable unemployed resources of both labour and 
capital. 

Demand revived in 1897 and it was possible not only to increase output by a 
further seven million tons but also to raise prices marginally. By taking up its 
‘slack’ rather than by adding to its capacity the industry was able to raise output 
by some 33 per cent with a labour-force less than 0-5 per cent greater than in 
the previous year. Hence crude output per man year moved up to 299 tons. 

Demand continued to grow in 1898 and the industry responded by increasing 
its prices, by pressing its existing resources into fuller use — coal was wound on 
average on 5:25 days per week instead of 5-13 in the previous year — and by 
further augmenting its labour force. Conditions of boom, however, had not 
yet reached the industry. Prices and wages were still below the level of the 
early years of the decade. Crude output per man year remained relatively high 
and, although net productivity had fallen, this downward trend was largely 
attributable to a prolonged stoppage in South Wales.?2 

Before the end of 1899, however, boom conditions were clearly developing. 
Though output had now increased by one-eighth over the level of 1896 — and 
by almost 10 percent in a single year — pit-head prices were moving ahead 
much more rapidly, suggesting that the balance between demand and supply 
was now becoming decisively tipped against the consumer. Wages had risen, 
though not as fast as coal-prices, and this had helped to swell the labour-force 
by 24 thousand in a single year. Crude output per man year at 311 tons was 
higher than at any time since 1889. The industry was plainly stretched very 
close to its full capacity. Coal was being wound on 5:46 days per week — little 
ae of the possible maximum — and net productivity had already passed its 
peak. 


t 


1 This section is based essentially on the statistical material assembled in Table I. Corroborative 
evidence may be found in the contemporary volumes of the Colliery Guardian and in the Reports of H. M. 
Mines Inspectors, passim. For explanation of terms used in Table I, see notes to Appendix I. 

2 Almost 13 million days of work were lost through mining disputes in 1898. The average for the 


succeeding ten years was less than 1} million. Board of Trade, Sixteenth Annual Abstract of L Asti 
Parl. Papers 1914, LX XX (Cd. 7131), 160. et alee 
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The boom finally came to a head in 1900. Though output again rose, this 
time by some 2} per cent, prices now increased by almost a half, reaching 
heights unknown since the great boom of 1872-3. Wages also moved sharply 
upward in the wake of prices, bringing 50,000 new miners into the pits. The 
collieries were working as long a week as in 1899, yet in spite of this conjunction 
of seemingly favourable circumstances both net and crude productivity fell 
away sharply. 

Demand slackened somewhat in 1901; and, although production was cut 
back, the highest prices of the previous year could not be maintained. Prices 
were high enough, however, to maintain wage-rates at abnormal heights and 
bring forward large supplies of labour. The industry, now swollen by the 
addition of new collieries, continued to recruit heavily, and met slackening 
demand by shortening the working week. As a result, although the level of 
crude productivity again fell in this year, that of net productivity was stabilized 
at the low figure of the preceding year. 

From 1902 until 1905 the cycle was in its final phase, with the consumer 
coming back into his own. The industry continued to expand both its output 
and its labour force but at the modest rate of some 1} per cent per annum. 
These were years of consolidation rather than advance. Crude productivity 
was limited by the relative slackness of the market and by a tendency towards 
short-time working; but net productivity was slowly recovering. The industry 
was gradually absorbing its earlier excessive increments of manpower and 
capital, adjusting itself once more to changed conditions of demand, and 
carrying out a process of piece-meal rationalization. By 1905 coalmining was 
substantially back where it had been in 1896. The industry’s net income, its 
prices, wages and profits were again at a low ebb. As in 1896, however, five 
years of declining returns had compelled the industry to concentrate its 
resources, and in consequence labour productivity, alone among the indices of 
well-being, was moving upwards. 

The relationship between these short-run movements in productivity and 
changing conditions in the labour and capital markets requires only brief 
elucidation. The revival of demand after 1896 first expressed itself in increased 
prices. Wages moved upwards more sluggishly. At the outset miners were con- 
tent to increase their earnings by lengthening the working week, and employers 
therefore could raise output without recourse to higher wages or new supplies 
of labour. This was the situation in 1897, and to a lesser extent in 1898. As 
demand grew and prices rose, however, pressure for wage increases began to 
mount and this, together with the need to attract new labour into the industry, 
brought concessions from the employers. Wage-rates moved upwards in each 
year from 1898 to 1900 and the workman was in a position to increase both 
his earnings and his leisure. With the rise in wages, therefore, there came a 
parallel growth in absenteeism. This is made very clear in a series of returns 
relating to collieries in County Durham.} 


1 R.C. on Coal Industry (Sankey Commission), P.P. 1919, Vol. III (Cmd. 361), 42. See also Appendix IT. 
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1895 96 xe) 98 *99 1900 OI 02 *03 04 "05 

Hewer’s net wages 63°66 61-36 61°58 64°46 69-46 82-80 85°57 76:69 75°35 72°85 71:22 
per shift (d) 

Absenteeism (%) 7°79 7°33) 7°75. = 878 = 9°85. s11-76— 11°66 10°14 958 8-60 8-32 


Absenteeism, however, was not the only explanation of decreasing labour- 
efficiency. ‘Experience tells us’, commented the editor of the Colliery Guardian 
in 1907, ‘that-increased wages do not as a rule impel the miners in the direction 
of more strenuous production’.! The miner’s needs were relatively simple and 
conventional, and when his employment was secure he had little inclination 
to drive himself hard — or to allow himself to be driven. 

Equally important in its effects on productivity was the dilution of the skilled 
labour force which was the inevitable consequence of rapid recruitment into 
the industry. In the two years 1899-1901 employment in the coal industry 
showed a net increase of 79,000. Making allowance for normal labour turnover 
as a result of retirement and juvenile recruitment, this meant that one in six of 
the nation’s miners had been employed in the industry for less than two years 
at the end of 1901. The rapid absorption of so large an army of raw recruits in 
an industry where the skill and experience of the manual labourer were still 
at a premium could not but havea deleterious effect on labour-productivity. 
The slower and more orderly advance of subsequent years enabled the in- 
dustry to train and absorb its new recruits with less detriment to its efficiency. 

As with labour so with capital, the nature of the early expansion in demand 
gave little incentive to new investment. It was only as prices and profits rose 
after 1897 and the capacity of the existing industry had been extended to its 
limits, that encouragement was given to new investment both from within and 
without the industry. Development work, in the form of the opening of new 
faces and the sinking of new pits, militated against increased productivity in 
the short-run; but, when after 1902 the tempo of investment declined and new 
workings were gradually brought into full production, conditions favourable 
to rising productivity began to re-emerge.? 


1 


But, however we may interpret the detailed relationships of prices, output and 
productivity, one general trend is indisputably evident — the tendency of prices, 
and in their train wages, to move in the opposite direction to productivity; 
and it is hardly surprising to find this tendency manifesting itself as much in 
the long as in the short run. Over the period 1850-1914 the trend of wholesale 
coal prices was consistently upwards, but the increase both absolutely and in 
relation to general wholesale prices was much more marked after 1883 than 


' Colliery Guardian, 3 May 1907, p. 823. 
CU Hots movement of economic activity here described in relation to 1896-1905 may be substantially 
paralleled for earlier and later periods. For evidence bearing on an earlier cycle, see especially 
Report of the S. C. on the Dearness of Coal, Parl. Papers 1873, X (C. 313) 
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_ before.1 It might appear, therefore, that we need look no further for an ex- 
planation of the changed direction in the curve of productivity. Yet price 
itself is, of course, not an autonomous factor: it is determined primarily by the 
relationship between supply and demand. Which, if either, of these exerted 
the greater influence in raising the price of coal after 1883? = 

Output of coal rose from 65 million tons per annum in 1854/8 to 160 million 
tons in 1881/5 and to 270 million tons in 1909/13, an increase of 3-1 per cent 
per annum in the earlier period as against 1-9 per cent in the later. Even in the 
period of accelerated expansion between 1899 and r1g1g3 growth in output 
was only proceeding at the rate of 2-3 per cent per annum. These figures 
suggest that, although demand for coal was going ahead rapidly throughout 
the thirty years between 1883 and 1913, the explanation of price increases is 
to be sought in terms of difficulties and failings on the side of supply rather 
than in increasing pressures from the consumer. 

It is a truism to say that the efficiency of coal mining, as of any industry, 
depends on the size and efficiency of the labour force, the extent and nature of 
investment, and the skill and resourcefulness of inventors and engineers. 
Contemporaries, when they concerned themselves with the problem of de- 
clining productivity, tended to place primary responsibility on the mine- 
worker. There was some justification for this. Unless the Durham figures are 
untypical, absenteeism would appear to have increased steadily after 1890. For 
the eighties absenteeism in Durham averaged 8 per cent; by the first decade of 
the new century it had risen to 10 per cent. Time lost through disputes also 
seems to have been rising towards the end of the century. Large-scale stoppages, 
abnormal before 1890, are conspicuously frequent in the succeeding twenty- 
five years.2 More pervasively significant in its effect on productivity was the 
reduction in hours of employment. In so far as such reductions were usually 
the result of local agreement, sometimes made at the level of the individual 
colliery, their course is impossible to chart with precision, and even generali- 
zation is hazardous. In the Burnley and Wigan areas of Lancashire and at 
Barnsley on the Yorkshire coalfield, for example, there were significant re- 
ductions in working hours between 1880 and 180. In Derbyshire and North 
Staffordshire, on the other hand, hours remained unchanged throughout these 
years, while in Northumberland the working-week of the hewer seems actually 
to have been slightly increased.? A more general reduction of hours came with 
the enactment of the eight-hour day in 1908. The provisions of this measure 


1 Indices of General Wholesale Prices and Coal Prices (F.O.B.) 


General Wholesale Prices * F.O.B. Coal Prices 
1850/4 108 88 
1881/5 100 100 
1909/13 101 133 


* Jevons-Sauerbeck Index (W. T. Layton and G. Crowther, The Study of Prices (1935), P- 229). 

2 Major disputes occurred in 1892 (Durham), 1893 (English inland coalfields), 1894 (Scotland), 
1898 (S. Wales), 1910 (Durham and Northumberland), 1910-11 (Rhondda), 1912 (National), 1914 
(Yorkshire). Although there were significant local disputes before 1890 (e.g. 1864 (Yorkshire), 1873 and 
1875 (S. Wales)), these were not as extensive in terms of total days lost as those of the post-18g0 period, 
and none were so widespread geographically as those of 1893 and 1912. 

3 R.C. on Labour, Parl. Papers 1892, XXXIV (C. 7421), 50-1. 


gment too hard. In sho 
tly through a slackening 
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hewer’s shift in 1880 to 3-39 tons in 1907,1 and from 1-33 tons to 1-03 tons 1 
output per man employed above and below ground; but more significantl 
they reveal a close correlation between declining productivity on the one hand 
and rising wages and absenteeism on the other. Although the general trend of ’ 
wages was markedly upward — from 4s. 4-99d. per hewer’s shift in 1880 to. 6s. 
9°53d. per hewer’s shift in 1907 — there were considerable short-term fluctuations. 
Wages declined between 1883 and 1888, 1891 and 1896, and rgo1 and 1905. 
With one minor exception the only instances of increasing productivity oc- 
curred in one or other of these periods of wage decline — from 1885 to 1887, 
1891 to 1893, and 1902 to 1904. Absenteeism likewise fluctuated with the rise 
and fall of wages, but like them showed a general upward tendency, averaging | 
8-53 per cent for the period 1880-93 and 9-20 per cent for the succeeding 
fourteen years. 

Yet inescapable as may seem the conclusion to which this evidence leads, 
it neither completes the picture nor exhausts the major problem. Although 
the length of the working day was reduced between 1880 and 1913, it had been 
shortened even more spectacularly in the preceding thirty years. From Scotland, 
South Wales, Northumberland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire there is evidence ? of a decline in hours between 1850 and 1880 
larger in both absolute and relative terms than that of the post—1880 period. 
In part this reduction was the outcome of the legislation of 1872 but in many 
instances it had an earlier origin. Likewise, there is no reason to believe that 
miners reacted differently to higher prices and wages between 1850 and 1880 
than they did subsequently. Rising prices between 1852 and 1854 3 and between 
1871 and 1873,4 for example, brought both rising wages and increasing absen- 
teeism in their train to no less marked an extent than in subsequent years. 
Moreover, the Durham returns are themselves capable of a dual interpretation. 
Although the relative number of shifts lost through absenteeism increased, so 
also did the absolute number of shifts worked by each hewer. The average 
number of hewers’ shifts worked per fortnight in the period 1894-1907 was 


' For the detailed returns and explanation of the dates adopted see Appendix IT. 

> R.C. on Labour, Parl. Papers 1892, XXXIV (C. 7421), 50-1. 

3 Cf. the statement of Henry Mackworth, Inspector to the South-Western District: ‘A great in- 
crease in the tonnage price paid has hardly benefited the colliers as, in lieu of endeavouring to earn 
more money, they spend a portion of the week in idleness, or in the public house’. (Report of H.M. 
Inspectors of Mines, Parl. Papers 1854, XIX (621), 163). 

4 S.C. on Dearness of Coal, P.P. 1873, X passim. 
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9°52 compared with 9-40 in the years between 1880 and 1893. The number of 
shifts available (i.e. the average number of days on which the collieries were at 
work) had, however, also increased from 10-31 to 10°49. ‘ 
All this suggests that in seeking the causes of declining productivity after 
1880 we must scrutinize the attitudes and activities not only of the mineworker 
but also of the mineowner and the mining engineer. If the mid-Victorian 
colliery-owner had found it possible to reconcile reductions in the hours of 
labour and increases in wage rates with rising productivity, why did his late 
Victorian counterpart fare less successfully? In approaching this question it is 
essential to look both at the problems facing the entrepreneur and those more 
peculiarly falling within the province of the engineer.1 Where innovation is 
concerned the rdle of the engineer is at least as important as that of the entre- 
preneur. In the proper reaction against a crude heroic theory of invention 
economic historians have perhaps at times been over-inclined to assume that 
the part of the inventor is largely a passive one. Such a view does less than 
justice to the problems facing either engineer or entrepreneur; and this is no 
less the case in coal than in any other industry. 


Vv 


The working of coal consists of four main operations. Coal is hewn at the face, 
brought to the main roadways, carried to the shaft-bottom and finally raised 
to the pit-bank. In the early years of the nineteenth century the first of these 
operations had been much facilitated by the increasing use of gunpowder. By 
1850, however, shot-firing had become the general practice in all coalfields 2 
and few further gains in productivity were to be expected in this direction. In 
the years after 1850 some increase in productivity at the face may have come 
from the gradual supercession of pillar and stall by longwall methods of coal- 
working; but whether this was in fact the case, and if so to what extent, are 
open questions.? The principal gain in productivity underground in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century.would appear to have been made not in 
operations at the face but in the conveyance of coal to the shaft. Of every 100 
men and boys below ground at collieries shipping coal on the river Tyne in 
1828 only 39:5 were actually employed at the face.4 Sixteen years later the 
number had increased to 47.5 In part this gain was the result of economy in 
the employment of overmen and deputies, but to a greater extent it had been 
achieved by a reduction in the relative number of those engaged in haulage 
operations. Writing of his entry into pit-life in 1847, Thomas Burt has recorded: 


1 For the technological history of mining see especially R. Galloway, Annals of Coal Mining, First 
Series (1898) ; Second Series (1904) ; Historical Review of Coal Mining (publ. Mining Association of Great 
Britain, 1924); Transactions of the Federated Institute of Mining Engineers, passim. 

2 Cf. Galloway, op. cit. Second series, p. 372. 

3 The decision to work by longwall rather than by pillar and stall was usually taken on grounds other 
than the prospect of increased productivity. The system made for less wastage in terms of coal left below 
ground, greater safety, and simpler and more efficient ventilation (¢f. Galloway, op. cit. Second series, 

. 250). 
5 4 sles on Ms. return of employment for March 1828 in Buddle Atkinson Papers, Vol. V (North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
5 Report of Mines Commissioner, Parl. Papers 1847, XVI (844), 37-9. 


YLOR : 
‘My pit-life began during a period of transition. Great reforms v ere ade 
in the method of carrying on colliery operations especially in the transit o 
coal from the face of the workings to the surface’.1 It was these innc vatior 
introduced on the Tyne and Wear in the 1830’s and 1840's, which helped el 
make possible the increased productivity of the third quarter of the nineteenth - 
century. In the main roadways underground the horse gave way to the station- | 
ary engine; nearer the face ponies took the place of boys. The North-eastern > 
coalfield, its haulage problems the most pressing, was in the van of this inno- _ 
vatory movement. In districts where pits were shallower and the ‘take’ of each 
colliery correspondingly smaller in area, the incentive to use machinery 
underground was less strong. It was not until 1859, for example, that steam- 
power was first used below ground in the Black Country.? Nevertheless by the 
1880’s in all but the smallest collieries the steam-engine was in use both above 
and below ground and its benefits were being felt throughout every coalfield. 
By comparison with this earlier period the years between 1880 and 1914 
have less to show in terms of technological achievement. Improvements were 
constantly effected in shaft and underground haulage and steam-power 
gradually gave place to electricity, but none of these changes was by nature 
or consequence of a revolutionary character. Potentially the most far-reaching 
innovations of these years were those affecting work at and near the face — 
involving the introduction of the coal-cutter and the conveyor — but progress 
in these directions was very limited. As a workable mechanical novelty the 
coal-cutter was already in existence before 1880,3 yet as late as 1913 only 
84 per cent of British coal was mechanically cut and an even smaller proportion 
was mechanically conveyed.4 Was this seemingly slow progress principally 
the result of technological difficulties or of entrepreneurial sluggishness? The 
answer to this question should take us close to the heart of our major problem. 
Critics of the late nineteenth century coal industry who believed that its 
technological development was unnecessarily lethargic were apt to point to 
contemporary American developments to establish their point. By 1913 
almost nine times as much coal was being cut by machine in the United States 
as in Britain and this represented rather more than two-fifths of American coal 
output.® The American industry, which until almost 1900 had lagged behind 
that of the United Kingdom in terms of output, had even at that time moved 
well to the fore in terms of mechanization at and near the face. The Americans 
were establishing beyond dispute the potentialities of machine-mining and 
their vigorous application of new methods led to a spectacular 50 per cent 
increase in labour productivity between 1890 and 1914.7 
This disparity of development, however, is not in itself sufficient to condemn 
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iT. Burt, Thomas Burt, M.P., D.C. L., Pitman and Privy Councillor. An Autobiography (1924), p. 52. 

® J. R. Haines, ‘A Few Remarks upon Underground Haulage’, Trans. N. Staffs. Inst. of Mining 
Engineers, VI (1882), 195. 

3 For some early examples, foreshadowing later methods, see Galloway, op. cit. Second series, p. 371. 

4 Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 48, Table 31. 

° See e.g. the discussion in the Colliery Guardian in the first six months of 1901. 

6 Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 7. The coal was almost wholly bituminous. Very little American 
anthracite was cut by machine at this time. 


? S.J. Chapman, Work and Wages, Part I (1904), p. 30; Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 173. 
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_ the British colliery-owner as unenterprising and indifferent to technological 


progress. Geological conditions are less favourable to machine-mining in Britain 
than in the U.S.A. Seams are narrower, faults far more frequent and roof and 
floor conditions less satisfactory in British than in American mines. Moreover, 
notwithstanding the relative size of the two industries — by 1913 the American 
output was approximately twice the British — geological conditions were much 
more uniform in the American than in the British coalfields. To make profitable 
use of a machine in any colliery was more difficult under British conditions; to 
devise machines adaptable to the needs of all, or even of a substantial number 
of collieries, was an even more considerable problem. 

In collieries where early experiment had been made with mechanical 
cutters, the experience was frequently discouraging. Even where the necessary 
‘firm base’ and ‘clear run’ were obtained, the coal-owner was still faced with a 
multitude of technological difficulties. Grit reduced the life and efficiency of the 
machines; lubrication was a persisting problem; adequate lighting was lacking 
for the repair of the damaged machinery; and there was a basic problem of 


_ power-supply.! Until 1905 compressed air was the most common form of power 


employed underground, but transmission was difficult and the pressure often 
below desired requirements.? Electricity was looked upon with mistrust by 
many mines-inspectors until the Home Office Departmental Committee of 
1904 ° expressed opinions favourable alike to its efficiency and to its safety 
when properly employed; but stringent safety regulations, as well as the 
conservatism of British mineowners and engineers, retarded the employment 
of electricity in British mines when it was already widely used in the coalfields 
of Germany and Belgium. Moreover, as in the use of machinery, the expla- 
nation of the shortcomings of British mining lay outside the industry as well as 
within it. ‘Manufacturing electrical firms’, it was said, ‘do not care for 
colliery work in this country. They are able to obtain plenty of work in other 
directions’ .4 

Faced with such difficulties it is hardly surprising that coal-owners were 
reluctant to make use of the new machinery. ‘Some years ago’, wrote one 
machine-maker, ‘I asked a user of coal-cutting machines to allow me to add 
such appliances [for the improvement of the machines]. His reply was that he 
had trouble enough with his machines already’. Yet even where the coal- 
owner was ready to face and able to overcome such obstacles, further difficulties 
awaited him. The attitude of the miners, particularly in the early years of 
mechanical innovation, was at best unpredictable and at worst openly hostile.® 
Before 1914 the desire to mechanize would seem to have been strongest when 


Colliery Guardian, 1 February 1901, p. 231; 8 February 1901, p. 287. 
E.g. Royal Commission-on Coal Supplies, Parl. Papers 1904, XXIII (Cd. 1992), Q. 17081. 
Parl. Pap. 1904, XXIV (Cd. 1916). 
4 Colliery Guardian, 28 June 1901, p. 1411. 
5 Colliery Guardian, 21 June 1901, p. 1367. tick 
6 Gf. Colliery Guardian, 11 April 1902, p. 784: ‘We can unhesitatingly declare that the chief impedi- 
ment to the adoption of coal-cutting machinery has been the hostility of the men toward it’. The 
Colliery Guardian was not, however, conspicuous for generous feelings towards the miner. For more 
varied opinions see R.C. on Coal Supplies, P.P. 1901-5, passim. 
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prices and wages were high and labour-shortage most evident,! but it was 
precisely at these times that the colliery owner had most to lose by antagonizing 
his men. The operation of new machines demanded new skills and frequently 
large-scale reorganization of working schedules and conditions. This readjust- 
ment could not be achieved overnight or without immediate cost: it might well 
bring in its train disputes, stoppages and the desertion of skilled pitmen to rival 
collieries. Whatever assessment the coalowner might make of the long-term 
profits of mechanization he could certainly count on the probability of short- 
term loss. — 

The problems which might heap upon an enterprizing coal company are 
clearly illustrated in the case of the Florence Colliery on the North Staffordshire 
coalfield. Here in the early years of the present century experiments were made 
with at least three types of coal-cutter. All three proved subject to breakdowns; 
there were difficulties with the Mines Inspector.about electricity; and labour 
relations were a persisting source of anxiety. Many of the best pitmen departed 
to other collieries, and the training of men to operate and to service the new 
machines was neither easily nor speedily accomplished. After a year’s experi- 
ments in 1902 G. A. Mitcheson, the colliery engineer, was doubtful whether 
the machines had either reduced cost or increased output. But in this instance 
the company persevered and Florence established itself as a pioneer of large- 
scale mechanization.? 

In the mine-owner’s eyes there were four possible justifications for the use of 
machinery: that it reduced costs; that it increased output; that it improved the 
quality of the coal obtained; and that it made possible the mining of thin 
seams beyond the reach of the pick. The last of these was much the most 
persuasive motivation. In Scotland, where the thicker seams were being 
rapidly exhausted, necessity compelled what less urgent considerations failed 
to achieve in England and Wales. By 1913 21-7 per cent of Scottish coal was 
mechanically cut; in England and Wales the proportion was only 6-2 per cent.? 
In England itself it was on the more exhausted coalfields with their thinner 
seams that the greatest advances were made in the direction of mechanization. 
Thus, for example, in 1913, 17:8 per cent of West Yorkshire coal was mechani- 
cally cut compared with only 6-0 per cent in the more recently developed 
South Yorkshire field.4 The achievements of Scotland and West Yorkshire, 
modest as they may seem by American standards, are sufficient to suggest that 
the explanation of the slowness of innovation in Great Britain is to be sought as 
much in the entrepreneurial as in the strictly technological field. 

If innovation was not compelled by necessity, it could only command 
acceptance by its potential profitability. When colliery owners turned their 
back on radical innovation — as so many obviously did before 1914 — was it 
because they had realistically counted the cost of the operation and found it 


1g, 6.8. Colliery Guardian, 4 January 1901, p. 20: ‘Firms have tried machines during the period of 
high prices, or during the time of a strike, and have abandoned them immediately the pressure ceased’, 

® Stafford, County Record Office, D. 321/M/B/19-21. Reports relating to Florence Colliery. 1890— 
1909. 

3 Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 151-60. 

4 Ibid. pp. 155-6. 
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unprofitable or were they merely slothful and conservative? More than one 

contemporary was inclined to the second view. J. B. Atkinson, the Mines 

Inspector for East Scotland, spoke in 1903 of ‘a sort of vis inertiae that you have 

_ to overcome at a great many collieries before you can get any system intro- 

_ duced’. Another frank but by no means hostile critic had expressed a similar 

_ opinion three years earlier. ‘Up to the present’, he wrote, ‘it has been the rule 
for colliery managers and colliery owners to look askance at all new inventions, 
and only to introduce them under conditions which meant as near safety for 
the colliery, in a financial sense as it was possible to go’.2 On the other hand, 
whatever might be the validity of these general strictures, the coalowners did 
not lack their defenders on the particular issue of face mechanization. A. H. 
Stokes, the Mines Inspector of the Midland district, expressed the opinion that 
‘the economy in the use of such [i.e. coal-cutting] machines is at present small, 
and offers little inducement to resort to a radical change in the operation of 
coal-cutting’.? Further, he argued, ‘the actual cost of conversion from hand 
holing to machine holing, apart from the question of waste, is perhaps one of 
the cogent reasons against a more general increase in the use of such machines’. 
Another Mines Inspector, Henry Hall, put the same point in more general 
terms. “They seem to think it [the coal-cutter] is a panacea for everything’, he 
told the Eight-Hour Day Committee in 1907.4 There was general agreement, 
even among the more ardent advocates of mechanization, that the economies 
of machine-mining were inversely proportionate to the thickness of the seam; 
and it was also widely believed that in general the advantages of mechanization 
derived not so much from reduced costs or increased output as from a greater 
proportionate supply of round (i.e. large) coal.5 As late as 1925 the official 
spokesmen of the mine-owners declared before the Samuel Commission: 
‘Generally speaking, the saving in labour charges at the face is absorbed by 
the capital charges on, and the running costs of, the machine, but there are 
incidental gains in other directions due principally to the more intensive system 
of mining which follows the introduction of coal-cutting machines. It is safe 
to say, for instance, that with the introduction of machine-mining (in seams 
which are suitable for the purpose) the result in most cases is a larger per- 
centage of large coal’.6 This last advantage was a relatively minor attraction 
in the twenty years before 1914 when the price differential between large and 
small coal was steadily shrinking. 

As it presented itself to the individual colliery owner, therefore, the case 
against mechanization was simply that the putative return on capital did not 
justify the risks involved. Even with a historian’s hindsight it is difficult to put 

this contention to the test of calculation and experience. It is possible to make 
some estimate of the cost of machines, but the capital costs of machine-making 


1 R.C. on Coal Supplies, P.P. 1903, XVI (Cd. 1725), Q. 1077. of. also Q.1081 (Mr Brace), ‘It is the 
usual British conservatism, I suppose?’ — ‘Yes, quite so — something of that kind.’ 
2 Colliery Guardian, 28 June 1901, p. 1411. 
3 Report of Inspectors of Mines for 1906, Parl. Papers 1907, XIII (Cd. 3449 — vii), 8. 
Miners’ Eight-Hour Day Citee. 1907, XV (Cd. 3428), Q.16435. 
Cf. Colliery Guardian, 11 January 1901, p. 67. 
Samuel Commission, Vol. II B, 955. 
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did not stop short at the coal-cutter or conveyor itself.! Problem 

supply, physical reorganization of the colliery and of underground tran 
tation were also inevitably involved, and, though it might be possible to a 
these in the case of individual collieries,2 the basis for broader generalization — 
is wholly lacking. The economies, estimated or realized, of machine-mining ~ 
are equally elusive: it is doubtful whether they have been, or can be, assessed — 
with full accuracy even in the modern, statistically-minded era of the National — 
Coal Board © K 
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Whether justified or not, the caution of the British coalowner was clearly 
influenced by the conditions prevailing in the markets in which he sought his 
labour and capital. Between 1883 and 1913 employment in British coalmining 
increased by 125 per cent — from 492 to 1107 thousand — while the total working 
population rose by less than 40 per cent. This rapid growth in the industry’s 
labour-force could not have taken place had there not occurred alongside it a 
growth in wage-rates and earnings exceeding that in the national economy as a 
whole: but significantly it was advancing coal prices which carried mining 
wages upwards rather than vice versa. Trade union statistics indicate that over 
the period 1899-1913 an average of less than o-6 per cent of the industry’s 
labour force was unemployed and that in the three years 1899, 1900 and 1907 
unemployment did not exceed 0-2 per cent.® It is true that these returns cover 
no more than one-eighth of the industry and that where, in later years, they 
may be compared with more broadly based government returns (in 1923—4—5) 
the trade union statistics occasionally are seen to understate considerably the 
official figures; 4 but there seems some warrant for the view that in boom years 
at least conditions of full employment were realized in the industry. In this 
sense the labour situation in coal-mining before 1914 may be compared with 
that obtaining in the industry in the years after 1945. But, whereas after 1945, 
in spite of steep wage increases, the industry experienced considerable difficulty 
in adding to its labour force, no such problem presented itself before 1914. In 
each of the years of peak demand — 1890, 1900, 1907 and 1913 — employment 
in coal-mining was increased spectacularly — by 9 per cent, 7 per cent, 64 per 
cent and 33 per cent respectively.® There seems in fact to have been no lack of 
recruits coming forward at wage-rates corresponding to prices which the 
consumer was already offering for coal. 


1 See e.g. the evidence given to R.C. on Coal Supplies, PP. 1904, XXIII (Cd. 1991), by G. E. Stringer, 
especially Q.. 17099-17105. 

2 See the evidence presented to R.C. on Coal Supplies by G. W. McCreath (1903, XVI (Cd. 1725), 
48-9), W. E. Garforth (Ibid. pp. 110 et seq.), G. B. Walker (1904, XXIII (Cd. 1991), 96) and G. E, 
Stringer (Ibid. pp. 361 et seq.). 

3 Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 11. 

4 Samuel Commission, Vol. 1, 15. For the period July 1923 — June 1924 the union returns show 1.1 
per cent unemployed compared with the Government figure of 3.0 per cent; but for the period July 
1924 — June 1925 the returns are respectively 14.9 per cent and 10.7 per cent. 


5 Some significance may be attached to these figures as suggesting a possible gradual tightening of 
labour supply. 
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; men Seupiyed underground at Bowhill Colliery, Fife, in 1907, 948 

per cent) had begun their working lives underground and 21 were former 

surface workers. 100 of the remainder had been general labourers, 60 were 
~ former farm-workers, 18 were ex-servicemen and there were 75 others of varied 

4 occupational background. 2 How far such a pattern of recruitment was general 

in the industry it is impossible to say; but it was probably not untypical. 

___ Even in its most prosperous years, therefore, the coal industry would never 
appear to have been handicapped by a shortage of labour at wage-rates which 
it was both able and, in the last resort, prepared to pay. This state of affairs 

perhaps reflects the fact that the conditions of full employment prevailing in 

_ the industry never extended in like measure to the economy as a whole; though 

it may also mirror weaknesses in the trade union movement of these years. 

_ Whatever its explanation, this plentiful supply of relatively cheap labour 
_ hardly provided an incentive to technological innovation, more particularly in 
the case of those mining operations in which manual labour had hitherto 
reigned supreme. An enterprizing coal-owner tended to find the principal 
obstacle to increasing his output, not in getting more coal at the face but in 
moving increasing quantities of coal to and up the shaft.2 The one problem 
could be solved by the simple expedient of increasing his labour force and 
moving more men to the face; the other could only be met by the provision of 
more powerful machines. If he were presented with a choice of investment 
projects, such an owner was more likely to widen his shafts and increase his 
engine-power than to indulge in labour-saving experiments at the face. More 
powerful haulage-machinery might well increase labour productivity. It 
would certainly raise output; and in an age of increasing profits this was the 
more obvious goal. 

The availability of capital was no less important than that of labourinshaping 
the mine-owner’s attitude to innovation. The imperfections of the late nine- 
teenth-century capital market are well-known to economic historians and 
influenced the coai industry no less — indeed, perhaps more — than other 
industries. Mining, like every industry, financed its development ina variety 
of ways: by the ploughing back of profits; by issuing shares on the London and 
provincial stock exchanges; and by borrowing, on debenture and otherwise, 
from the banks and the general public. In the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century coal-mining concerns had drawn heavily on local resources for their 
capital; most were family concerns or small partnerships. The mid-century 


1 A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913 (Cambridge, 1953), p. 83. 
2 Miners’ Eight-Hour Day Citee, Parl. Papers 1907, XV (Cd. 3428), 225. 
3 Cf. the summary evidence — not unanimous — on this point presented to the Miners’ Eight-Hour 


Day Cttee., P.P. 1907, XV (Cd. 3505), 25-6. 
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d be, and was, attracted into the industry — mo 
readily perhaps before 1880 than afterwards, when competition from foreig 
mining ventures was increasing — but in general the London Stock Exchange 
interested itself little in British coalmining; and as a result, even as late as _ 
1914, mining investment retained much of its local and even its personal — 
character. In part from choice, in part from circumstance, the industry — 
remained largely inbred. This is not to say that capital was necessarily in _ 
short supply. At worst recourse could be made to the banks. But bank-loans 
were limited and conditional; they were no substitute for long-term supplies 
of capital. It was the nature of the market in which it sought its long-term 
capital which determined the industry’s financial structure and influenced its 
approach to the problems of technological innovation. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, there was a tendency for 
the size of the average coal company and of the average colliery to increase; 
but, compared with contemporaneous developments in the Ruhr,? this process 
of concentration was limited. As late as 1924 the greater part of British coal 
was being wound from collieries employing fewer than 1500 men and there 
were no less than 1500 separate colliery concerns.? A variety of factors had 
contributed to this situation, not least the wide geographical dispersion of the 
nation’s coal resources and the attendant localization of markets: but a principal 
contributory factor had undoubtedly been the structure of the capital market 
which had encouraged rather than arrested the latent centrifugal and dis- 
integrative tendencies in the industry. The predominance of small units, both 
in an entrepreneurial and an operative sense, undoubtedly militated against 
technical experiment and innovation. The small firm, controlling one or two 
medium-sized collieries, might wait many years to see a return on its invest- 
ment: it faced the certain prospect that in the perhaps not distant future its 
capital assets would steadily waste away, and in the meantime it was in the 
grip of market forces which might bring prosperity but could equally lead to 
loss. In such circumstances when profits were made the inclination may well 
have been to disperse them as dividends rather than to build up reserves for 
development or even for the replacement of the wasting asset 4; and as the 
colliery grew old and less remunerative the incentive to make capital-demand- 
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* Gf. Sankey Commission, Vol. I (Cmd. 359), Q.844 (J. C. Stamp’s evidence): ‘I do not think it was 
the practice of the coal industry to go to the public to anything like the same extent as in other industries.’ 

2 A brief summary of the relevant statistics relating to the Ruhr industry will be found in N. eG: 
Pounds, The Ruhr (1952), pp. 102, 144. 

3 Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 176-7. 

4 Cf. the evidence of Emerson Bainbridge to the R. C. on Coal Supplies, 1904, XXIII (Cd. 1991), 
Q.11o11: ‘I think the best plan in managing a colliery . . . . is to hand to your shareholders the money 
that is made, keeping back a sufficient reserve fund for emergencies. In the concerns I have to do with 
we never put aside any redemption sum.’ 
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ing improvements, never strong, tended to wane still further, At the same time 


there was little inducement to close a colliery established under such conditions. 
As long as a pit was profitable in the sense that weekly receipts covered weekly 
outgoings, it was in the owner’s interest to keep it in operation: an abandoned 
mine and its machinery have little value as a realizeable asset. ‘The average 
mine’, it has been said, ‘has an unconscionable tenacity which enables it to 
keep a semblance of life almost irrespective of its economic condition’.1 

Conditions such as these were inimical to technological innovation and to 
the reorganization which necessarily accompanied it. In so far as it is possible 
to trace the use of machinery to specific collieries and undertakings before 
1914 2 it is significant that the larger firms and collieries appear to have been 
in the forefront of the innovatory movement. Where business units were small, 
mining might well be profitable, but the scales were tilted against both large- 
scale innovation and increasing productivity. 

This technological backwardness was even more to be expected in an in- 
dustry in which the collieries were not only small but elderly, as was increasing- 
ly the case in the early twentieth century coal industry. The unplanned nature 
of investment in coal production had led to relatively heavy investment in the 
years of high profit. Above all, there had been intensive development during 
the great boom of 1871-3 before the speculative investor was distracted by more 
lucrative foreign ventures. As a result in 1925 almost twice as many men were 
employed in collieries sunk in the years 1866-75 — and more specifically 
between 1871 and 1875 — as in those won in any single subsequent decade; 
and 50 per cent of British miners were employed in collieries more than fifty 
years old.? The situation, of course, had deteriorated somewhat since 1913, 
but it is difficult to escape the conclusion that even in that year an undesirably 
large proportion of Britain’s coal output was being obtained from collieries 
which had passed their peak years of productive efficiency. The winnings of the 
early 1870's, large as they might be by earlier nineteenth century standards, 
were for the most part ill-suited to meet the demands which twentieth century 
machinery and organization put upon them. Bold and imaginative investment 
involving the writing off of some collieries and the radical reconstruction of 
others was the necessary precondition of extensive technological innovation 
and of increased labour productivity. Given the industry’s structure, it is 
hardly surprising that such changes were only forthcoming in a minority 
of concerns. The weakness of the early twentieth-century coal industry was not 
that it was under-capitalized — the industry’s profits, if anything, suggest the 
contrary 4 — but that its assets were too thinly and unevenly spread.° 

1 J. Lublin and H. Everett, The British Coal Dilemma (New York, 1927), p. 305. 


2 Home Office: List of Mines 1913, pp. 43 et seq. The information relates solely to Scotland. 
3 Proportion of miners employed (1925) in collieries sunk 


Before 1866 — 28-89% 1896-1905 — 12°87% 
1866-75 — 22:19% 1906-15 —11'79% 
1876-85 — 8-33% 1916-25 — 2°26% 
1886-95 — 13:67% 


(Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 175). aN 
4 Cf. Sankey Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 788 (J. C. Stamp’s evidence) : ‘I think the return on capital in the 
coal mining industry before the war was extraordinarily low.’ This statement, however, seems exagger- 
ated when related to the available statistics for the period 1900-14. 
5 Cf. the similar strictures passed on the American coal industry by J. Henderson, The Efficiency of 


the Coal Industry (Cambridge, Mass. 1958), pp- 98-9. 
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Declining labour productivity in manufacturing industry is an unmistakable 
symptom of industrial inefficiency. Is this equally the case in coal-mining? 


Labour is, of course, only one of the factors of production and the return to it | 


in terms of output must be related to the return to other factors: it is possible 
to pay too high a price in fixed investment for an increase in labour productivity. 
But so large was the share of labour, and by contrast so small the share of fixed 
capital, in the cost of nineteenth century mining operations that, in general, 
movements of labour productivity may be regarded as satisfactory indicators 
of changes in mining efficiency. Efficiency, itself, however, is an ambiguous 
and relative term. In mining, with its inherent tendency to diminishing 
returns, the effort needed to maintain a given level of labour productivity, 
especially in a period of heavy demand, may well be as great as that capable 
of effecting a considerable increase in the productivity of a manufacturing 
industry. . 

Coalowners, indeed, were inclined to measure the efficiency of their indus- 
try not so much in terms of physical output as of financial success, with the 
paradoxical, but not inexplicable, result that the industry’s worst years 
financially are seen to be those between 1879 and 1886 when labour pro- 
ductivity was at its highest, and its best years prove to be those after 1900 in 
which output per man year was declining most rapidly. 

Yet if we look behind the national figures to those of districts and individual 
collieries, the paradox loses its force, and the latent inefficiencies of the indus- 
try become apparent. The Samuel Commission in 1925 found that a marked 
correlation existed not only between size of colliery and labour productivity 
but also between size of colliery and profitability: 1 in other words collieries 
which were relatively deficient in terms of productivity also tended to be 
relatively unsuccessful in terms of financial performance. 

That such differences should exist was inevitable. To a degree they were 
the inescapable consequence of the industry’s nature; and they had certainly 
been accentuated by the disturbed conditions of the decade after 1914. But 
not all the industry’s deficiencies were to be explained by the facts of its life 
or the misfortunes of its circumstances. Some at least were the outcome of the 
disordered growth of coalmining’s long past. Between 1900 and 1914 mining 
was enjoying a run of prosperity unprecedented in the memory of either mine- 
owner or mineworker. Under such circumstances complacency about the 
industry's shortcomings was perhaps pardonable; but in mining, unlike 
theology, the sin which is venial today may well become mortal tomorrow. 


University College, London 


1 Samuel Commission, Vol. II, 216-17; also Vol. I, 259 et seq. 
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: Col. 5 adjusted to compensate for variations in the length of the average working week. 

For the Aehole period 1897-1913 the average working week is 5.27 days. Based ues Board of 

Trade; Abstract of Labour Statistics (sessional from 1898). ; 

Source: Board of Trade Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices i in United Kingdom (1903) and Annual 
_ Statement of Trade (sessional). 
JB Prr HEAD PRICE OF COAL INDEX No. (‘Estimated Value at the place of produgion’ 3) 
Source: Home Office: Mineral Statistics (sessional from 1882). 
g. Hewers’ wacEs INDEX No. (‘Weighted percentage changes in hewers’ wages in the principle 
districts’). Source: Based on Board of Trade: Sixteenth Annual Abstract of Labour Statistics, p. 82. 

10. MINERS’ EARNINGS INDEX No. The figures refer to all mineworkers; they exclude the value of any 
allowances e.g. free or cheap house, concessionary coal. Source: Samuel Commission, Vol. III, 38, 
Table 2. 

It. WALUE OF COAL RAISED. Output x Pit Head Drier. 
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Source: Based on Return furnished by the Durham Coa] Owners’ Association. (Sankey Commission, 
Vol. III, Appendix 23, p. 42.) 

The Return covers the period 1879-1918. There is a patent error in the statistics for 1880 which has 
been corrected here. There are also a number of irreconcilable contradictions in the statistics for the 
years 1908-18. In consequence the table has not been carried beyond 1907. 
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| Population Density in Medieval Fenland | 


BYcHe EV HALCAM 


4 bi medieval Fenland provides one of the rare opportunities in. England 
to discover approximately how many people lived on how much land. By 
careful study of the thousands of twelfth and thirteenth-century charters 
produced by the numerous population of free sokemen the historian can 
reconstruct with confidence the plans of the thirteenth century townships and 
can trace the work of reclamation from turf fens and salt marshes which, 


between the Conquest and the Black Death, added about a hundred square 


miles to the enclosed arable, pasture and meadow of the original settlements. 
Study of the earliest maps and surveys, of rentals and acrebooks, enclosure 
awards and tythe awards, dyke-reeves’ verdicts and eighteenth-century 
property deeds, together with a careful scrutiny of the land itself and of modern 
aerial photographs, compared with the six-inch ordnance survey map, give the 
opportunity to say where the waste lay unenclosed at any particular date and 
where the rights of the various townships were bounded.! This essay is an 
attempt to use this topographical knowledge to say what the population of the 
wapentake of Elloe in the fenland of the Parts of Holland, Lincolnshire, was, 
and to compare it with that of the modern fenland. The attempt will be only 
partially successful because we do not know how to compare the resources of 
the fenland in 1300 and now, but at least there will be some impression of the 
density of population which one part of England could sustain at the height of 
the prosperity of the medieval agrarian economy. 

The remarkable series of three censuses of the nativt of Spalding, Weston and 
Moulton, made for the Prior of Spalding in 1267-8, give the average figure of 
4:68 persons per household amongst the bond sokemen and oferari of the three 
manors and there seems no reason why these bond households should be 
different from the free households of the same manors, which cannot have 
enjoyed a standard of living remarkably different from that of the bond 
households, or why the men of the Prior of Spalding should have households 
different in size from those of the men of other lords in the wapentake. I shall 
also assume that the same household size existed just before 1267-8 and 
also up to a generation after. Where appropriate I shall use the census 


1 See H. E. Hallam, The New Lands of Elloe, Occasional Papers no. 6 (University College of Leicester, 
1954), which contains a full account of the reclamations in the wapentake of Elloe, in the Parts of 
Holland, Lincolnshire, between 1100 and 1287. Similar accounts of the reclamations in the siltlands of 
Lincolnshire between Spalding and Boston and Boston and Wainfleet, and along the northern fen-edge 
in Lindsey and the western fen-edge in Kesteven between Lincoln and Market Deeping await publi- 


cation. 
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household sizes for Spalding (4°81), for Weston (4°37) and for Moulton (4°72). 

The wapentake of Elloe is one of the richest arable regions of Europe, with 
a deep, stoneless soil, capable of growing most of the crops found in England. 
During the last century and a half its population has more than trebled with 
the fastest growth between 1801 and 1851, when the enclosures in Deeping 
Fen, in the fens in the far south of the wapentake, and the great new intakes 
beyond the early medieval seabank and at the mouth of the Nene were made. 
The population curve sagged in the second half of the nineteenth century but 
has recovered rapidly since. The prosperity of the years since 1939 has added 
greatly to the numbers of the Fenlanders and the countryside has not stripped 
itself of its people to populate the towns. Of the settlements in Elloe only 
Spalding is urbanized, with 14,436 people in the urban district (195 1). These 
work in the shops of a market town which serves a very large rural neighbour- 
hood, at the British Sugar Corporation’s factory, at Messrs. Smedley’s canning 
factory, at Messrs. Leverton’s tractor works and in various minor concerns. 
Spalding was larger than the other settlements in 1801 but not extravagantly 
larger, and by 1851 it had begun to grow yet more rapidly than the rest of the 
wapentake. In any comparisons with earlier times the industrialization of 
Spalding must be remembered, since it makes the population of the wapentake 
in 1951 about one quarter greater than it would otherwise have been. With 
Spalding included, and using the figures set out in Table 1, the density of 
population per acre of enclosed arable, pasture and meadow in 1951 was 0°32 
or 208 persons per square mile. 

Three complete township surveys have survived for Elloe from before the 
Black Death,? and Table 2 contains the calculated populations and the area of 
the enclosed arable, meadow and pasture, including the demesnes of the 
various lords. The areas are adjusted to take account of the size of the acres 
used, counting forty square perches to a stong and four stongs to an acre, and 
assuming that the foot was the same in length then as now. The density of 
population per enclosed arable, pasture and meadow acre works out at 0-46 
or 293 persons to the square mile. This is much higher than in the whole of 
Elloe in 1951 and almost exactly the same as the densities for the three town- 
ships in 1951 (21,902 people on 47,331 acres giving a density of 0-46 persons 
per acre or 296 persons per square mile). When one remembers the industry 
of modern Spalding this is very surprising. Pinchbeck, in spite of rapid in- 
creases in the early part of the nineteenth century, did not reach its population 
of 1287 again until 1841 and remained only about 400 persons larger for over 


1 See H. E, Hallam, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Censuses’, Economic History Review, Second Series, X 
(1958), 340-61, for a full account of the censuses and a consideration of some aspects of the surveys of 
1259-60. 

2 Spalding Priory Cartulary, B.M. Add. MS. 35296, f. 271d-6 and 264d—71d for the township 
surveys of Pinchbeck and Spalding made for drainage purposes in 1287. A Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire, 
ed. N. Neilson (Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales, IV, 1920). In the 
Pinchbeck and Spalding surveys the acreages given are probably too small, especially in Spalding, 
since the area round the Market Place, where were many of the tofts of tradesmen and craftsmen, 
seems not to have paid acre shot or to have done any dyking or scouring duties. The population figures 
also may be too small. In Fleet the terrier gives one or two tofts without stating the size. These I have 
omitted but their omission does not materially affect the sum. 
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‘Table 1. Modern population and acreage figures for the wapentake of Elloe, Lincolnshire 


Township Area 1801 1851 1901 1951 
Pinchbeck 1 23492 1753 3405 3453 4544 
Spalding 2 17002 3917 9763 10479 15812 
Weston 7264 328 759 773 1348 
Moulton 11986 1228 2058 2017 2524, 
Whaplode 10688 1271 2564 2150 2642 
Holbeach 22666 2683 5191 4909 ~—s- 6736 
Fleet 6837 | 551 1162 1017 1546 
Gedney 13544 1307 2519 1965 2725 
Sutton 3 22008 2935. 6591 6505 8184 
Tydd St. Mary 4637 607 1107 821 gil 
Crowland 13450 1425 3183 2747 2835 
Total 153574 18005 38302 36836 49807 


1 The figures for area and population include a proportional share of the figures for the parish of 
Deeping Fen (Deeping St. Nicholas), formed in the nineteenth century from Deeping Fen, i in which 
Pinchbeck commoned with Spalding. 

2 The figures for area and population include a proportional share of the figures for the parish of 
Deeping Fen (Deeping St. Nicholas), formed in the nineteenth century from Deeping Fen, in which 
Spalding commoned with Pinchbeck. They also include the figures for the parish of Cowbit which was 
anciently part of Spalding. 

3 The old township of Sutton, which is here represented, included the present parishes of Lutton 
(Sutton St. Nicholas), Long Sutton (Sutton St. Mary or Sutton in Holland), Little Sutton, Sutton St. 
James and Sutton St. Edmund, as well as the marsh which stood where Sutton Bridge now lines the 
road from Spalding to Lynn. I have added all these areas and populations together but have ignored 
the small population of the parish of Wingland, which was open sea in the thirteenth century, and 
which cannot fairly appear in any comparison. 


two generations more. Fleet has trebled its population since 1801 but is still 
smaller than it was in 1315. 

In addition to the township surveys there are five manorial surveys of the 
prior of Spalding’s manors in Pinchbeck, Spalding, Weston and Moulton, in 
1260, and of Sutton in 1305.1 Table 3 sets out the evidence from these sources. 
This more comprehensive survey of Elloe shows a considerably lighter popu- 
lation density than that shown by the township surveys, possibly because of the 
fuller nature of the manorial records, possibly because there may be some 
duplication in the entries of land held by the bovate and land held as terra 
mensurata or offoldfal in the first four surveys, and the acreage may be shown as 
rather greater than it was. Besides this, the Pinchbeck survey does not cover the 
liberi homines, who were always very thick on the ground. 

The density of population per enclosed arable, pasture and meadow acre is 
0°30 or 194 persons per square mile. This is rather lower than the density of 
population in the whole of Elloe in 1951 and the five townships of Pinchbeck, 
Spalding, Weston, Moulton and Sutton had 34,412 people on 81,752 acres in 
1951, or 0:42 people per acre and 271 people per square mile. Thus a set of 
surveys which probably gives too much land to some of the land-holders and 
unduly inflates the size of their holdings still gives a population density which 
though less than that found in 1951 is yet comparable with it. If from the 1951 
figures we discounted the bulk of the population of Spalding the population 
densities in 1260 and in 1951 would be about the same. 


1 B.M. Add. 35296, f. 224-42d; f. 172d-92d; f. 194d—209; f. 212-221d and 244-8. 
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“Table 2. Population and total area by townships in Elloe, 1287-1315 * ~ 


Township — Area Date Population 
Pinchbeck 1 6070. . 1287 3023 
Spalding ? _ 5885  =1287 , 2823 
Fleet 3 4255 1315. 1582 
Total 16210 © 7428 


1 The survey gives 4724 acres only but the following sources show that the Pinchbeck acre was 
formed from a twenty-foot perch. Spalding Priory Cartulary, B.M. Harleian 742, f. 138d; f. 139, 139d; 
f. 159; f. 160d and 161, all from 1229-53. . ; 

2 the survey gives 4945 acres Be oe the following sources show that the Spalding acre was formed 
from an eighteen foot perch. Ibid. f. 33, 33d; f. 36; f. 42; f. 52d; f. 58; f. 69d, 70; f. 83 and f. 87d, 88, 
all from 1229-1301. : 

3 The Terrier gives 3,575 acres only but I have assumed an acre formed from an eighteen foot perch. 
None of the many early sources which contain Fleet charters mentions the size of the perch used, but 
most townships in the Parts of Holland used an eighteen foot perch, and the acre book of 1747 in the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society’s Library totals 4,462 acres for an area which had not appreciably 
altered since 1315. 


Table 3. Population and total area by manors in Elloe, 1260-1304 


Manor Area Date Population 
Pinchbeck 1 4310 1260 1493 (bondmen only) 
Spalding 2 5566 1260 2049 
Weston 3 4531 1260 683 
Moulton 4 4125 1260 1062 
Sutton 5 1461 1305 772 
Total 19993 6059 


1 The survey gives 2,486 acres to which I have added 820 acres demesne of the Convent of Spalding 
from the 1287 township survey. The total is converted into standard acres. 

2 The survey gives 2,846 acres to the entire peasantry, to which I have added 1,831 acres of demesne 
in the survey of 1256 and in another probably contemporary survey of the Prior’s demesnes in Spalding 
and Weston (B.M. Add. 35296, f. 271-1d, an early drainage survey of a summary nature; f. 248d—9d). 
The first states that the prior’s demesnes on the east side of the Welland are 15884 acres and that the 
Almoner also has on the east side 160 acres. On the west side the demesne is an unspecified part of the 
total of 5943 acres in all. The second survey shows that the grange of Monks’ House, which was the only 
demesne farm the prior had on the west side of the river, consisted of 82} acres, bringing the total 
demesne in Spalding up to 1,831 acres. The grand total is 4,677 acres by the 18 foot perch. 

3 The survey shows 2,771 acres in the hands of the peasantry and the demesne survey a further 1,050 
acres (Ibid. f. 249-9d). The total of 3,821 acres was measured by the 18 foot perch (Loc. cit.). 

4 The survey shows 3,466 acres, of which two bovates, here counted as 120 acres, were demesne. 
The town measure was an eighteen foot perch (e.g, B.M. Harl. 742, f. g8d-g9d; 103d, 104 and 109d, 
110). 

5 The survey shows 788 acres in the hands of the peasantry but the priory had a large demesne farm 
at Gannock, unsurveyed in the cartularies. The acre book of 1658 shows 440 acres at Gannock Grange 


(Lincolnshire Archives Office, SpS/453, Sutton St. Edmund, f. 37,8). I have assumed an eighteen foot 
perch, 


The three township surveys form too small a base for a confident calculation 
of the population of Elloe and the manorial nature of the other surveys is a 
great drawback. The land surveyed is only the enclosed arable, meadow and 
pasture and the men of Holland lived very largely off the fen too. The exact 
extent of fen and marsh (particularly of the marsh, whose seaward limit is not 
precisely known or knowable) makes a precise correlation of population and 
living space impossible, but it is fair to use the modern parish acreages, which 
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| Manorial lords BERENS pea a 
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The Prior of Spalding’s manors therefore formed the following proportions of their townships: Two- 
thirteenths of Sutton (with Lutton); five-sixths of Weston; five-twelfths of Moulton; twenty-three 
thirty-seconds of Spalding and a hundred and thirty-nine two hundred and eighths of Pinchbeck. 


Source: Oldfield Register of Crowland Abbey, B. M. Harleian MS 5845, f. 25d-26d. Printed with 
reasonable accuracy in Richard Gough, History and Antiquities of Croyland Abbey, Bibliotheca ‘Topo- 
graphica Brittanica, XI (London, 1783), Appendix I, pp. 55-7. The original cartulary has disappeared 
and the MS is William Cole’s transcription of 1772. Cole was an unusually accurate and diligent 
transcriber, as we can see by comparing his transcription of the Spalding Cartulary with the original, 
and his remarks indicate that the scribe of the Oldfield Register had some sort of return before him. 


The Feodi de Hoyland dates, from internal evidence, to 1280-2 and is an 
account of all the manors and sokeland of Holland, arranged in Danelaw 
hundreds and wapentakes. It gives the name of each lord and the assessment 
of his lands, including that of his tenants, in carucates and bovates. Table 4 
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summarizes this information for the townships of Pinchbeck, Spalding, Weston, 
Moulton and Sutton (including Lutton), and forms the basis for the calcu- 
lation of township populations in Table 5. This table makes no great pretence 
to accuracy, but we can check that it is a reasonable calculation by comparing 
the calculated 1260 populations of Pinchbeck and Spalding townships with the 
known survey totals in 1287. They give: Pinchbeck: population 2,949 in 12603 
3,023 in 1287: Spalding: 2,851 in 1260; 2,823 in 1287.1 In Table 5 Ihave used 
the 1287 township figures for Pinchbeck and Spalding, since these are probably 
more reliable than calculations based upon the 1259-60 surveys and the 
Feodi de Hoyland. The result is an estimated population for six townships in the 
wapentake of Elloe about 1300 of some 15,815 inhabitants, and if we suppose 

the same density of population in the rest of the wapentake on the modern 
acreage the estimated population for the whole wapentake will be 275303 
inhabitants, living on 153,574 acres. This gives-a density per square mile of 
114°4, which is about that of modern Ireland, including Belfast and Dublin. 
This population Elloe did not exceed until 1831. If all England in 1300 had 
had the same density of population as Elloe there would have been close on six 
million people. 


Table 5. Calculated township populations in Elloe, 1260-1315 


Township Full area Population Date 
Pinchbeck 23.492 3023 1 1287 
Spalding 17002 2823 2 1287 
Weston 7264 820 1260 
Moulton 11986 2549 1260 
Fleet 6837 1582 3 1315 
Sutton 22008 5018 1305 
Totals 88589 15815 


1 The 1260 calculation is 2,949. Note that the manorial population is 1,970 inhabitants, not 1,493 
as in Table 3 above. This is because the 1260 survey does not cover the freemen and there is conse- 
quently no information about their holdings. Luckily in 1251—6 the Prior of Spalding made an agreement 
with his liberi homines about his right to view of frankpledge and it contains a complete list of his free 
tenants in Pinchbeck. I have used this list, which is almost contemporary with the survey, to calculate 
the population of the Prior’s manor in Pinchbeck. B.M. Add. MS. 35296, f. 124-5. 

2 The 1260 calculation is 2851. 

3 The manor of Fleet and the township of Fleet are identical, as the Feodary of Holland confirms. 


What evidence, we may ask, is there that the wapentake of Elloe was over- 
populated about 1300? There is little doubt that the fens could supply the 
population most bountifully with fish and fowl and that Elloe especially, with 
its extensive pastures in Deeping Fen and the Precinct of Crowland, produced 
great quantities of fen foods. Weston made some 2400 lbs. of cheese in 1287,2 
the Prior of Spalding’s grange at Goll in Weston Fen had a cheeseman amongst 


1 This confirms a previous supposition that the population of Pinchbeck between 1259-60 and 1287 
was scarcely increasing, and that that of Spalding was actually declining over the same period. The 
great population burst which is characteristic of the Fenland in the twelfth century seems decidedly 
to have ended by the middle of the thirteenth century — at least for a generation or so, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
2nd ser. X (1958), 350 and 360. 


2 B.M. Add. MS 35296, f. 358. The figure used is based on the value of the tythe of cheese. 
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Table 6. The actual land of the peasantry by townships in Elloe 1287-1315 


Township Date Area Demesne Peasants Per head 


Pinchbeck 1287 6070 1744 4326 I'4 

Spalding 1287 5885 2436 3449 1'2 

Fleet 1315 4255 1097 3158 ooo es 
16210 5277 10933 I'5 


Table 7. The actual land of the peasantry by manors in Elloe, 1260-1305 


Manor Date Area Demesne Peasants Per head 
Pinchbeck 1260 4310 1071 3239 2°2 
Spalding 1260 5566 2179 3387 ty) 
Weston 1260 4531 1250 3281 4°7 
Moulton 1260 4125 143 3982 3°8 
Sutton 1305 1461 524 937 1-2 
19993 5167 14826 2°4 


its famuli,! and cheese and butter were amongst the goods in the toll-list of 
merchandise passing through Spalding in 1336.2 The same list also mentions 
horses, mares, oxen, cows, skins of such cattle, fresh, salted or tanned, fresh or 
salted meat,’ and in Spalding there was a tannery.4 Turves and wool were also 
available for export and the same toll-list also mentions corn and malt, 
probably as imports. The sea also provided food. The herrings came ashore at 
the quay which still survives at the end of Herring Lane in Spalding, with 
sand-eels and other sea-fish.5 The nearby market sold salt, produced in e- 
normous quantities by the local salters, and this was used to preserve both the 
herrings and the salmon which then swarmed in the Welland.® But these fen 
and sea products are not susceptible to arithmetical treatment and there are 
too many uncertain factors to make calculations based on production of grain. 
Nonetheless a summary statement of the land actually available to each peasant 
for use either as arable, meadow or enclosed pasture shows that the fenlander 
could live on surprisingly little and that he must have depended largely on the 
product of fen commons and on imports from the uplands. 

As far as the peasantry was concerned the lord’s demesne farms were unpro- 
ductive, since the grain went mostly to feed mouths not included in the sur- 
veys.’ I have, in Tables 6 and 7, extracted the demesne farms from the total 


1 B.M. Add. MS 35296, f. 251d-2. 

2 Ibid. f. 433. There is another later list in B.M. Harleian MS 5845, p. 65; Dugdale-Ellis, Monasticon, 
I, 229-30. 

3 Tbid. 

4 The tannery was by the Welland at the end of Westlode Street, on the site of the present fire- 
station. The short toll-list of 1274 mentions oak-bark, used in tanning, and the name Barker occurs 
several times in the surveys of the manor and township, Monasticon, I, 223-4. 

5 B.M. Add. MS 35296, f. 433. 

6 The salt industry is very important and has received separate treatment in H. E. Hallam, ‘Salt 
Making in the Lincolnshire Fenland during the Middle Ages’, Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society Reports and Papers, New Series, vol. 8 (1959-60), 85-112. ’ 

? The priory may have sold a substantial portion of the corn it grew to the peasantry but this would 
be available only to those who could pay for it. Since the priory occupied with its own farms much of 
the land which would otherwise have been available for buying or growing corn we can hardly deny 
that the peasantry were poorer, and so nearer hunger, for this loss. The priory was a very large establish- 
ment with many mouths of its own to feed. 
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acreages of townships and manors, expressed in modern acres, and have given 
the land actually occupied by the peasantry and the average quantity per 
head.1 By townships nearly a third of the available land was demesne and by 
manors rather more than a quarter, so that the townships had 7,428 people 


occupying 10,933 acres and the manors 6,059 people on 14,826 acres. Reduced 


by one-third to allow for fallow there are available for cultivation by townships 
7,289 acres and by manors 9,884 acres. Reduced by one-tenth to allow for 
tythes the peasantry can actually profit from 7,216 acres by townships and 
9,785 acres-by manors. The productive land per person amounts to 0-97 acres 
by townships and 1-63 acres by manors and from this must come food, manorial 
dues and taxation. This is as far as reason will allow. The Lincolnshire fenland 
appears to have been, in 1300, a country with a population comparable in size 
with that of the mid-twentieth century..Ever_since 1801 the people of the 
Lincolnshire fenland have been rapidly increasing their numbers, in the 
villages as well as in the towns of Spalding and Boston. Yet in the wapentake 
of Elloe, if we take away from the population figures that of the town of 
Spalding, the villages did not surpass their medieval population until 1gor, 
despite the creation of the village of Sutton Bridge upon the drainage of 15,000 
acres at the mouth of the river Nene in 1831. Viewed in this way the medieval 
population figures are very surprising. 

The actual amount of enclosed arable, pasture and meadow available per 
head for this large population was only 1-14 acres. This was in spite of the 
enormous reclamations which had taken place since the eleventh century. 
Since Domesday the number of households in Spalding had multiplied six and 


a half times in two centuries, in Pinchbeck nearly eleven times, in Weston and _ 


Moulton five times and in Fleet about forty-three times. Did reclamation 
follow upon the increase in the number of people, or did the increase in the 
number of people result from reclamation? The answer seems to be that there 
was an action and a reaction both ways and that reclamation and increase in 
population were interdependent. 

The dependence of population density upon further reclamation would 
appear if, after the cessation of enclosure from the waste, population ceased 
entirely to increase or declined. The last great enclosure from the fen in Elloe 
was in 1241,? but in Spalding, Weston and Moulton it was in 1205 3 and in 
Pinchbeck as early as about 1140. From the sea the last reclamation was the 
building of the Marsh Dyke in Holbeach and Whaplode in 1286, but this was 
mainly a defensive action to protect land already taken in.4 We have already 
seen that population increase was slight or did not take place in Pinchbeck and 
Spalding between 1260 and 1287,° but there is no evidence of a really severe cut 


: Note again that the amount of land per head given by the 1259-60 surveys may be too large. It 
is impossible to be certain that there were duplications between land held by the bovate and terra 
mensurata, since the cartulary has its faults, and I have assumed that there was no duplication, since this 
assumption tells against my theme. If there was duplication all I show here about the small andobedt of 
land per head and all I have shown in the article quoted above are strengthened. 

2 H. E, Hallam, The New Lands of Elloe, pp. 34-40. 

3° Ibid. pp. 31-4. 

4 Ibid. pp. 18-25. 

5 H. E. Hallam, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Censuses’, pp. 355-60. 
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in population before the Black Death. The number of bondwomen’s merchets 
exacted on the prior of Spalding’s manors of Pinchbeck, Spalding, Weston, 
Moulton and Sutton between 1250 and 1400 suggests no real decline after the 
end of the reclamations until after 1348. Population apparently rose whilst 
resources remained constant.! Dp ee 

Though we cannot pretend to show that the fenlanders were starving about 
1300 it is clear that their position was not an easy one. Land hunger certainly 
existed amongst both freemen and bond sokemen late in the thirteenth century 
and led to frequent changes of tenant and a thriving market in land.2 The 
fenlanders were too dependent upon outsiders for bread and for the health of 
their economy — upon the products of their pastures and their great salt 
industry. The downward tilt of our eastern coast into the rising level of the 
North Sea during the thirteenth century could, by impeding the outlet of the 
fen rivers with a superfluity of silt and high waters, flood the pastures, rot the 
sheep and drown the cattle; it could (and eventually did) make the salterns 
unusable. Only the great numbers, industry, toughness, free social institutions, 
and collective wealth of the fenlanders kept the economy reasonably stable for 
a whole century (1241-1348) after the last fen enclosure, during which the 
water strove hard for mastery, and in which the population, in spite of periods 
of decline, may still have continued to rise, because of the unlimited access to 
vast commons given by the tenure of the tiniest holding, and the common 
practice of sale, early inheritance and partible socage. An added difficulty 
in this crowded area meant disaster. The finely balanced economy of the fen- 
land had no answer to the combination of flood and plague. Such an answer 
would have been a technological change but there is little indication that the 
depopulated fenland of the later middle ages evolved new techniques for 
dealing with the new threat of rising waters.? Five centuries elapsed before the 
Lincolnshire fenland supported as many people again. 

In some parts of England the expanding economy of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is quite well known from the work of recent writers on coloni- 
zation from the waste. Dr W. G. Hoskins’s and Dr H. P. R. Finberg’s work on 
Devonshire and Gloucestershire, Dr Hoskins’s study of the growth and size 


1 Myntling Register of Spalding Priory, Library of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society. The summary 
figures are: 
1252-5 33 1301-5 74 1351-5 43 
1256-60 52 1306-10 80 1356-60 35 
1261-5 52 1311-15 46 1361-5 27 
1266-70 74 1316-20 67 1366-70 24 
1271-5 54 1321-5 58 1371-5 29 


1276-80 61 1326-30 79 1376-80 25 
1281-5 16 1331-5 78 1381-5 25 
1286-90 42 1336-40 53 1386-90 31 
1291-5 32 1341-5 61 1391-5 18 


1296-1300 68 1346-50 80 1396-1400 24 

2 H. E. Hallam, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Censuses’, pp. 349-51. 

3 Contrast with the Netherlands during this period is strong. The remarkable innovations in Dutch 
dyke-building techniques in the later middle ages, the response to the challenge of rising sea-levels, are 
ably summarized in G. D. Van der Heide, ‘Dijkbouw door de eeuwen heen’, Honderd Eeuwen Nederland, 
ed. J. E. Bogaers, W. Glasbergen, P. Glazema and H. T. Waterbolk (’s-Gravenhage, 1959), Ppp. 265-91. 
- 4H. P.R. Finberg, Tavistock Abbey (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 63-4; W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Fin- 
berg, Devonshire Studies (London; 1952), pp. 105-19 and 316-33; W. G. Hoskins, Devon (London, 1954), 
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of Wigston Magna in Leicestershire,1 and Mr Edward Miller's work on the 
Isle of Ely and the Norfolk Marshland ? spring to mind. The social and 
agrarian characteristics of these societies are very like those of the Lincolnshire 
fenland. Villages tend not to be nucleated, open field systems do not exist or 


are peculiar, the economy is largely pastoral, lordship is weak and freedom. 


widespread amongst the peasants, and there is a great rise in population in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Such characteristics are found on the 
continent too.4 ya 

When the historian turns from the sight of these activities to ask what 
happened when population density reached a high level the answer becomes 
very difficult. When he asks whether its growth outstripped the growth of food 
production all over England a general explanation becomes impossible. 

Even in a given locality the problem of the pressure of population is €x- 
tremely difficult to solve because there are three great barriers to understanding. 
Firstly, there is the problem of the size of households. The figure implicit in the 
Fenland censuses is probably of use only in Fenland societies or in societies 
which have the same characteristics. There is reason to doubt the theory that 
the household size was 3:5 persons in the thirteenth century, and reason to 
suggest that it was between 4°5 and 5-0 persons,® but much more research will 
be necessary before the truth is established, and the household size may well 
have been different in different parts of England. Secondly, there is the lack 
of topographical work on medieval townships. Without this there can be no 
real estimate of population densities. A new generation of landscape historians, 
prepared to spend years studying medieval boundaries, must prepare the way. 
Thirdly, we seldom know what food the villagers could grow or buy. Know- 
ledge of crop rotations, sizes of acres, amount of demesne, proportions of land 
under arable and pasture, types of grain grown and the standard of living 
expected are all necessary to show whether the village could live of its own or 
buy from others if it could not grow enough. These unknowns make the answer 
too difficult.6 


pp. 69-74 and H. P. R. Finberg, Gloucestershire: an Illustrated Essay on the History of the Landscape (London, 
1955)- 

1 W. G. Hoskins, The Midland Peasant (London, 1957), pp. 10-15, 31-49 and 56-80. Wigston is a more 
orthodox type of village than the great colonizing communities. There is much valuable observation on 
villages elsewhere in Leicestershire in W. G. Hoskins, Leicestershire (London, 1957), pp. 1-23. 

2 Edward Miller, The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 93-112. 

3 H. E. Hallam, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Censuses’, Economic History Review, Second Series, X, 
340-61; J. B. Harley, ‘Population Trends and Agricultural Developments from the Warwickshire 
Hundred Rolls of 1279’, Economic History Review, Second Series, XI (1958), 8-18. 

4 Marc Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de Vhistoire rurale francaise (Paris, 1952), especially pp. 21-66; 
Bryce Lyon, ‘Medieval Real Estate Developments and Freedom’, American Historical Review, LXIII 
(1957), 47-61. 

° J. CG. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1948); J. Krause, ‘The 
Medieval Household: Large or Small?’ Economic History Review, New Series, 1X (1957), 420-32. 

8 A recent summary of discussions of the medieval peasant’s budget appears in E, A. Kosminsky, 
Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1956), pp. 230-42. See also an 
interesting letter from Mr G. E. Fussell to the editor of Agricultural History Review, in AHR, VI, part II 
(1958), 111-12. His ingenious calculation shows how difficult this problem is. A smaller yield, a house- 
hold of 4.68 persons instead of 3.8, and an allowance for tythes could easily turn his sufficiency to hunger. 
A further discussion of the population of Wigston Magna occurs in W. G. Hoskins, ‘The Population of 
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mber of people. To these, and ‘to the social factors, the economic historian 
st address himself. : 


an English Village 1086-1801 — A Study of Wigston Magna’, Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological 
and Historical Society, XX XIII (1957), 15-35: 

1 The density of population in eastern England has been notorious for many years. For the 1086 
population see H. C. Darby, The Domesday Geography of Eastern England (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 256-7, 
figs. 101-2. For the 1377 population see R. A. Pelham, ‘Fourteenth-Century England’, in An Historical 
Geography of England before 1800, ed. H. C. Darby (Cambridge, 1936), p. 232, fig. 30. 

2 J. M. Lambert, J. N. Jennings, C. T. Smith, Charles Green and J. N. Hutchinson, The Making 
of the Broads, Royal Geographical Society Research Series, no. 3 (London, 1960). 


The Poor Employment Act of 1817’ 


BY M. W. FLINN 


O n 16 June 1817 the royal assent was given to ‘An Act to authorize the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills and the Advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund, to a 
limited Amount, for the carrying on of Public Works and Fisheries in the 
United Kingdom and Employment of the Poor in Great Britain, in manner 
therein mentioned’ .2 Briefly, the act appointed a number of commissioners who 
were empowered to make loans, initially for a period of three years, to any 
person or persons, within certain limitations, who could show that the loan 
would be used to create employment. The commissioners were authorized to 
make advances up to a total of £13 million. Subsequent acts extended the 
powers of the commissioners and authorized additional loans. The act attracted 
but little attention at the time and has subsequently received even less attention 
from historians.3 Yet the principles underlying the act were of some im- 
portance: the act acknowledged the obligation of governments to combat 
unemployment, and, equally important, it initiated the regular practice of 


1 My thanks are due to Mr Charles Hadfield for (a) suggesting to me the desirability of giving wider 
publicity to this act and the work of the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, (b) his generosity in placing 
at my disposal material from the manuscript records of the Regent’s Canal Company, and (c) giving 
me the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge of canal history. My thanks are also due to Professor A. J. 
Youngson of the University of Edinburgh and to Dr R. H. Campbell of the University of Glasgow 
for valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

2 57 Geo. III, c. 34. In its journey through Parliament the bill was known as the ‘Poor Employment 
Bill’, and the same short title is used here for the act. 

3 W. M. Stern, in ‘United Kingdom Expenditure by Votes of Supply, 1793-1817’, Economica, n.s. 
XVII (1950), 196-210, first drew attention to the significance of government loans for a wide range of 
social and economic purposes, and the present article may be regarded as a supplement to Mr Stern’s 
work. The only other works I have been able to trace in which the importance of the act and the work 
of the commissioners are adequately acknowledged are Charles Hadfield’s British Canals (1952), pp. 45, 
128-130; and The Canals of Southern England (1955); and R. D. Richards, ‘The Exchequer Bills in the 
History of English Government Finance’, Economic History, III, No. 2 (1935). Sir John Clapham made 
a very brief reference to the act in An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), I, 384, n. 3, 
when referring to a loan to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1837, twenty years after the 
passing of the act, but he does not mention it in his Bank of England (1944). There is no mention of the 
act or of the work of the commissioners by A. W. Acworth in his Financial Reconstruction in England 1815-22 
(1925), though he goes so far as to assert (p. 130) that Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
responsible for the Poor Employment Act, “failed to associate himself with one single measure of 
importance’. Dr C. R. Fay makes an obscure reference to the act in his Huskisson and his Age (1951), p. 
250, though in his English Economic History mainly since 1700 (Cambridge, 1940), p. 160, he refers more 
precisely to the Commission. The commissioners appointed under the act became known as the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners and a few writers have referred in passing to their activities, but I have 
not found any full account of their work. Lists of loans granted by the commissioners (incomplete and 
ok a ae references to Telford’s work as consulting enginéer to the commission are to be found 
in the biographies of Telford: Sir Alexander Gibb, The Story of Telford (1 , pp. 163-168; The Li 
of Telford, Civil Engineer, written by himself, ed. John ae ee Sa ey T. ene 


Thomas Telford (1958), pp. 144-6. The Annual Register for 1817 (Vol. 59) summarized the parliamentary 
debates on the bill on pp. 45-7. 
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‘making government loans for public works. The commissioners of 1817 were 
the progenitors of the Public Works Loan Board, and there is a continuous 
history of loans for public works from 1817 to the present day. The purpose of 
this article is to review briefly the background to the act of 1817, to describe 
and assess the early work of the commissioners appointed under-the act, and, 
incidentally, to draw attention to a facet of the much-maligned Liverpool 
administration during the post-war period, for this significant act was passed 
in the same session of Parliament that witnessed the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus and other repressive measures. 

“Public works’ was defined in the act in a broad sense, since the greater part 
of the projects to be assisted by government loans were to be carried out by 
private enterprise. The principle of government loans to private individuals 
and corporations was already well established by 1817. Indeed, it is important 
to emphasize that the 1817 act was merely one stage, though an important one, 
in a continuous process of development of this aspect of public finance. In 
Scotland, for example, this kind of government activity had a long history 
going back to the Union of 1707 which had set aside certain sources of govern- 
ment income to be used to compensate Scottish industry for some of the adverse 
economic repercussions of tariff union with England. Later, loans were made 
by Parliament to permit the completion of some Scottish canals, notably to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal Company in 1784 and to the Crinan Canal 
Company between 1793 and 1816. The work of the Commissions for the 
Caledonian Canal and for Highland Roads and Bridges was also financed in 
this way.! In England also, loans for public works were a regular feature of 
fiscal and economic policy. Mr Stern has shown how these fitted into the wider 
background of public expenditure by votes of supply, and has also described 
in detail one major example in this field of government economic activity — the 
loan by the government of a total of £327,000 between 1799 and 1807 to the 
City of London towards the construction uf the Isle of Dogs Canal and other 
improvements to the London Docks.? Votes of supply contributed £32 million 
between 1793 and 1817 towards a wide range of social and economic projects; 
public works figured frequently amongst these grants, though they received 
only a small proportion of the total sums voted. 

There was another development in this field of government finance which, 
because it involved both the issue of Exchequer Bills and the appointment of 
commissions charged with the administration of the loans, was an important 
step towards the act of 1817. Exchequer Bills had, of course, provided a valuable 
addition to the circulating medium since the last years of the seventeenth 
century, and in their original form they constituted a short-term loan to the 
government, filling in a rudimentary manner the rdle played since the later 
nineteenth century by the Treasury Bill. The act of 1817 and some of its 
predecessors, however, made a different use of the Exchequer Bill. Exchequer 


1 H. Hamilton, The Industrial Revolution in Scotland (1932), pp. 78-93; E. A. Pratt, Scottish Canals and 
Wat 1922), p. 105. 

oes eh gi De n.s. XVII (1950), 196-210; and “The Isle of Dogs Canal: a Study in 
Early Public Investment’, Economic History Review, and ser. IV (1952), 359-371. 
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Bills may be regarded as cash; in their normal usage in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries they bore interest and the saving was provided by 
the recipient; but as used on certain occasions after 1793, the saving was 


ea 


provided ultimately by the taxpayer. On four occasions between 1793 and 
1811, Parliament had authorized the issue of Exchequer Bills as a form of loan ~ 


to merchants, manufacturers and colonial planters who were temporarily 
embarrassed by lack of liquidity. Sir John Clapham has described the issues 
of these ‘commercial bills’ of 1793 and 1811.1 That of 1793, proposed by Sir 
John Sinclair who served as a commissioner on this and later occasions, aimed 
to support credit and increase liquidity at a time of acute tightness in the 
commercial sphere. An issue of £5 million was authorized, of which a little 
less than £2} million was lent to 238 borrowers.? In 1793 the issue of Exchequer 
Bills was supplemented in Liverpool by a comparable local issue by the 
Corporation of ‘negotiable notes’ to a limit of £300,000.3 The 1811 act was 
concerned with a similar situation — the decline of trade and the consequent 
threat to employment in manufacturing industry resulting from the temporary 
shrinkage of overseas markets — and an issue of up to £6 million was authorized, 
though once again little more than £2 million was actually borrowed.4 The 
other two loans of a similar nature are less well known since they are not 
discussed by Clapham. These were advances of 1795 to West Indian planters 
and merchants, and of 1799 to Liverpool and Lancaster merchants. The 
former arose directly out of ‘late insurrections’ in Grenada and St. Vincents, 
and £1,367,000 was advanced to merchants and planters whose businesses 
were hit by these disturbances.5 The latter offered temporary accommodation 
to Liverpool and Lancaster merchants to the extent of £500,000. 

It may be supposed that each of these early loans resulted from the lobbying 
of particular pressure groups. The boards of commissioners appointed to 
administer the loans in each case were ad hoc bodies to be dissolved when the 
emergency was past. The 1817 act, on the other hand, substituted a permanent 
board for these ephemeral bodies. Circumstances still continued to arise, 
however, in which the government wished to make loans through the issue of 
Exchequer Bills for which the machinery set up by the 1817 act was neither 
suited nor intended; for these purposes the government continued after 1817 
to authorize loans that by-passed the 1817 Commission. These loans tended to 
assist in financing public works, the initiative for which came from the govern- 


1 The 1793 issue in Bank of England, 1, 263-5, and the 1811 issue in ibid. II, 33-4. 

2 33 Geo. III, c. 29. Details of the loans are given in Parl. Papers, 1826, XIX, 31. 

3 F. E. Hyde, B. B. Parkinson and S. Marriner, ‘The Port of Liverpool and the Crisis of 1793” 
Economica, n.s. XVII (1951), 363-378. i 

4 51 Geo. III, c. 15. Tooke & Newmarch, A History of Prices, ed. T. E. Gregory (1929), I, 316-17. 
Whether the issues of 1793 and 1811 achieved their purpose or not has long been a matter of debate. 
Tooke (ibid. I, 316-17 and IV, 118) doubted the efficacy of the expedient, and in respect of the 1811 
issue at least, has been supported by Sir John Clapham, who referred to the ‘possibly ill-judged issue 
of “commercial” Exchequer Bills in April 1811” (op. cit. II, 33). Henry Beeke, Dean of Bristol and a 
lesser-known economic writer of the period, on the other hand, spoke very favourably of the early 
iy 88 oe to Vansittart in 1816. (B.M. Add. MS. 31, 232). 

35 Geo. III, c. 127, supplemented b Geo. III, c. 28. Detail: i 

er oe ay: ee Y 37 tails of loans and repayments are given 

8°30 Geo: ITI; c. 5: 
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ment, whereas the 1817 act looked to private enterprise, statutory bodies and 
vestries for the initiative and, indeed, the greater part of the capital. Thus in 
1818 the ‘Million’ Act authorized the issue of up to £1 million worth of Ex- 
chequer Bills to build ‘additional churches in populous parishes’.1 In 1832, a 
further loan was granted for the relief of West Indian Merchants, under which 
nearly £1 million was borrowed, while compensation to the former West 
Indian slave-owners after 1833 was also financed by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills, as were improvements to the River Shannon between 1839 and 1844. 
In the late 1840’s there were two separate loans, each of £2 million, for agri- 
cultural drainage and improvement, the first, of 1846, following closely on the 
heels of the repeal of the corn laws.? 

In the financing of public works before 1817 two motives may be distin- 
guished; firstly a desire during periods of crisis to assist in increasing liquidity, and 
secondly a desire to promote specific public works which were unlikely or had 
failed to attract adequate capital in the open market. To these motives the 
1817 act added a third significant new element — the desire to raise the level 
of employment. This motive had not been without advocates. Adam Smith, 
of course, in a well-known passage, had advised the provision by the govern- 
ment of ‘certain public works and certain public institutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of any individual, or small number of individuals to 
erect and maintain’, but it was Bentham who, in 1776, first considered the use 
of public works as a means to the end of raising the level of employment in 
time of ‘stagnation of trade’. The drift of ideas — though it is no more than a 
straw in the wind — may be discerned in the justification given by the Bank of 
England for advances to industrialists in 1816. “The distress of poor folks in the 
Black Country “‘wholly destitute of employment” (Clapham reported) was 
the Bank’s reason “for acceeding to a Transaction quite out of the ordinary 
course of Business’’.’ Dr Fay has brought to light an interesting letter in which 
James Cropper, a Liverpool Quaker, wrote compellingly to Canning in favour 
of public works as a means of relieving unemployment.’ In spite of the un- 
equivocal support of a policy of public works contained in Malthus’s Principles 
of 1820, a letter of early 1817 to Ricardo with obvious relevance to the impending 
legislation indicates that Malthus did not, at the earlier date at least, really 


1 58 Geo. III, c. 45. Though there is nothing in the text of this act to suggest that the government 
was concerned with anything other than the spiritual welfare of the population, it is perhaps worth 
observing that the new churches were to be built in ‘populous’ parishes until then inadequately provided 
with churches. These would tend to be in the new industrial towns — indeed, Lord Liverpool, intro- 
ducing the bill in the Lords, mentioned particularly Manchester, Sheffield and Stockport — and the 
construction of new churches would thus, incidentally at least, have provided employment in places 
where the need was urgent. 

2 Details of all loans through the medium of Exchequer Bills before 1857 are reviewed in the Return 
of the whole amount of the national debt of Great Britain and Ireland from 1691 to 1857 in P.P. 1857-8, XX XIII, 
442. The loan of 1832 was sanctioned by 1 and 2 Wm. IV, c. 125. The agricultural loans were 
made under g & 10 Vic. c. 101 and 13 & 14 Vic. c. 31 through the permanent Commission for 
Enclosures. 

3 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ed. E. Cannan (1904), II, 184-5; Works of Feremy Bentham, ed. J. 
Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), X, 85; Sir John Clapham, Bank of England, I, 59; C. R. Fay, Huskisson 


and his Age (1951), pp. 252-4. 
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believe in the eiecivences of public works.1 Mr Corry has recently discussed 


at fuller length the contributions of Malthus and other classical economists 
to this debate and has analysed the serious discussion given to the theoretical 
problems involved by both major and minor economists of the period.” But 


policy often tends to follow very laggardly in the wake of ideas, and it would ~ 


be unwise to ascribe the act of 1817 to the advocacy of even such influential 
political economists as Bentham or Malthus. Nevertheless the germ of the idea 
was there, and the 1817 act was its first legislative embodiment. Historians may 
feel justified in treating with some scepticism the profession of the act’s pro- 
moters that its first aim was to raise the level of employment and suspect that 
the older motive of increasing liquidity was still paramount, but this doubt 
must remain unresolved. 


II 


The.immediate origin of the 1817 act is obscure. Though there is evidence that 
pressure from canal companies anxious for loans played an important part, 
there are also strong grounds for believing that the idea was hatched and 
matured in the minds of the ‘amiable but incompetent’ 3 Nicholas Vansittart, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1812 to 1823, and his confidant and adviser, 
Dr Henry Beeke, Dean of Bristol» Vansittart was not without experience of the 
problems of the finance of public works, having served on two Commons’ 
committees of 1799 and 1801 for the London Docks private bills.4 It seems that 
the scheme originated in a project to make loans to landowners suffering from 
arrears of rents. In a letter to Vansittart in the early summer of 1816, Beeke 
referred to ‘the project of assisting the landowners by a loan of Exchequer 
Bills’. Beeke was very doubtful about the practicability of arranging loans to 
landowners, arguing that ‘the case is, I think, very different from that of 
commercial persons in many important points, and I feel that the Com- 
missioners of Property Tax cannot safely be trusted with the power that must 
be confided to them — not from want of integrity, but judgement’.® In spite of 
discouragement from Beeke, Vansittart persevered with his scheme, and in 
January 1817 Beeke acknowledged a third draft of the scheme, though with 
no more enthusiasm than he had the first. ‘I am convinced’, he replied, ‘that 
the sound part of our commerce does not want assistance and that to the most 
distressed of our landed proprietors you cannot by any modification of the plan 
give it upon any terms on which they can conveniently accept it. The more 
therefore I think of the question, the more I incline to doubt its extensive 
success, and unless we are convinced that it will be extensively successful I 


1 T. R. Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (1820), p. 512; The Works and Correspondence of David 
Ricardo, ed. P. Sraffa (1952), VII, letters 197 and 199; P. Sraffa, ‘Malthus on public works’, Economic 
Journal, LXV (1955), 542-3. 

2 B. A. Corry, “The theory of the economic effects of government expenditure in English classical 
political economy’, Economica, XXV (1958), 34-48. 

3 A. W. Acworth, Financial Reconstruction in England 1815-22 (1925), Pp. Vi. 

4 F, Clifford, A History of Private Bill Legislation, I1 (1887), 648, 653. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 31, 232, Vansittart Papers. The letter is undated but has been bound between two 
other letters dated 25 May and 1 June 1816. 


__ of such a new type of loan. Late in 1816 the Regent’s Canal Company circulated 


: ‘seems probable that Vansittart’s substitution of aid for public works 
place of aid for landlords was assisted by pressure from would-be recipients 


its shareholders in an attempt to raise the additional capital necessary to 


« 
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complete its canal to Limehouse. Failing to raise more than a fraction of 


what was needed, the Chairman, Charles Munro, consulted the committee 


of the Society for Relieving the Manufacturing Poor, drawing their attention 
to the employment that the new work on the canal would create. The Society’s 
committee suggested that ‘it might be deserving of the consideration of Govern- 


_ment whether it would not be adviseable to assist the Company with a loan 
for the purpose of proceeding with the Undertaking and giving work to a 


number of individuals who are now out of employ’. Three months later, 
Lord Macclesfield, who had succeeded Munro as Chairman, reported an 
interview ‘with a distinguished Member of Government’. The latter, who may 
have been Vansittart, ‘intimated the impossibility of Government affording 
any aid without the Sanction of Parliament’.4 Both at this time and two 
months later, early in 1817, when the Treasury turned down a request from 
the Company for a loan,® the government was actively preparing the measure 
which was to make just such a loan possible. After the project had been put 
before the Commons in April 1817, yet another canal company — the Glasgow, 
Paisley and Ardrossan — approached Lord Liverpool privately through Lord 
Eglinton warmly approving the principle and recommending its canal as a 
suitable recipient of an early loan, “being public works are of great utility to the 
kingdom at large, that a loan for completing them would give employment 
and be immediate relief to those poor labourers whose families and themselves 
are at present in such indigent circumstances and suffering so much’.® 

The project aroused neither enthusiasm nor animosity in either House. 
This may perhaps be explained by the prevailing belief that economic distress 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 31, 232, Vansittart Papers, Beeke to Vansittart, 19 January 1817. 

2 Writing to Lord Kenyon in May 1817, during the progress of the bill through Parliament, Liver- 
pool observed: ‘The question of relief to landowners by loans from government has, I can assure you, 
been some time since fully considered by government with the aid of the best professional opinions 
[Beeke?] as well as those who are well acquainted with the money market. We are satisfied that such a 
measure was not practicable upon any sound principle, and, if practicable, would have been productive 
of more evil than good. As far as my own knowledge and observation goes, I believe all violent remedies 
to be daily becoming less necessary.’ (Liverpool to Kenyon, 27 May 1817, Liverpool Papers, B.M. 
Add. Ms. 38, 267). 

3 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Regent’s Canal Company, 4 September 1816, British 
Transport Commission Record Office. I am indebted to Mr Charles Hadfield for a transcription of 
these minutes, and to the Commission’s Archivist, Mr L. C. Johnson, for permission to quote from them. 

4 Committee Minutes, Regent’s Canal Company, 4 December 1816. 

5 General Assembly Minutes, Regent’s Canal Company, 12 February 1817. 

6 Lord Eglinton to Lord Liverpool, 30 April 1817. Liverpool Papers, B.M. Add. MS. 38, 266. 


was a disease whose cure lay beyond the competence of governments and that | c 


no legislative prescription was therefore likely to be effective. In introducing the 


=e 


bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stressed that ‘the Commissioners, who 


were to have the disposal of this money, would particularly consider the 


influence the prosecution of any public work would have on the employment — 


of the present unemployed population. Their decision would be directed by 
the compound consideration of the utility of the work and of the relief which 
would be afforded to the persons employed in it’.1 In the subsequent debates, 
he indicated-that the kind of public works he had in view were ‘roads, bridges, 
buildings, canals, etc.’. is 

The objections of the opposition were neither serious nor effective, and the 
bill, with only minor changes, became law on 16 June. Fundamentally the act 
embodied two schemes, for public works and for parish relief. The latter 
excited little attention during the debates on the bill, and comparatively 
little use was made of the facilities conferred under this section of the act. The 
object of this section was to confer powers on the Commissioners to lend sums 
of money to vestries to be used in employing the poor of the parish on some 
useful public work. These loans were to be made on the security of the poor 
rates and were not to exceed one half of the previous year’s poor rate. So far 
as the main group of non-parochial loans was concerned, the act defined those 
eligible as borrowers in the widest terms as ‘any body or bodies politic or 
corporate, or company or companies of proprietors, or person or persons 
engaged in or desirous of carrying on or interested in any works of a public 
nature’. The main limiting factor, which proved to be the stumbling block to 
many applicants, was the proviso that public works, to be eligible, must be 
carried on under the authority of Parliament. The only exceptions were for 
the purposes of fisheries and mining, or by parishes, as mentioned before. 
Provisions for obtaining security for loans formed a major section of the act. 
In most cases the security envisaged took the form of tolls, and power was 
included in the act to trustees of roads, commissioners for drainage, etc. to 
increase their statutory tolls to cover repayment. The act authorized the loan of 
£1? million, of which the commissioners were to lend £ 14 million in Great 
Britain, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland £250,000 in that country.2 The 
intention was that the loans should be repaid in 1820, but the commissioners 
were given powers to extend the period of repayment if they thought fit. The 
rate of interest was to be uniformly 5 per cent.3 A loan was normally made 
only to complete a project already begun; in this way delays which might 
otherwise arise in the initiation of a project were avoided. To administer the 
act a board of twenty-one commissioners was nominated. These in turn 


1 The debates from which this quotation is drawn were reported in Parliamentary Debates, XXXVI, 
28 April, 14 and 21 May, and 10 June 1817. 

2 57 Geo. III, c. 124 of July 1817 authorized the Lord Lieutenant to appoint seven commissioners to 
administer the loan in Ireland. 

3 An interesting exception was made in the case of the loan of £100,000 towards the construction of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1827, when, under Treasury instruction (using powers 


granted in 5 Geo. IV, c. 77), the Board reduced the rate to 34%. One or two other applicants received 
loans at 4% (P.P. 1826, XIX, 203). 
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appointed a secretary with a salary of £500 per annum and a solicitor at 
£350 per annum. ; 

The urgency of providing relief for distress in the spring and summer of 1817 
brooked no delay, and the act passed through all its stages in both houses in 
seven weeks.! The day after the bill received the royal assent the commissioners 
met and were sworn in.? They immediately drafted notices inviting appli- 
_ cations for loans to appear in London and provincial newspapers, and on 24 
_- June, eight days after the passing of the act, considered their first batch of 
applications. The first meetings of the Board were held temporarily at 35, 
Great George Street, but on 7 August they moved to permanent offices in 
South Sea House. Very quickly an administrative routine was devised. At 
their first business meeting on 19 June, the secretary and solicitor were ap- 
pointed, and the Auditor of the Exchequer was asked to prepare Exchequer 
Bills for £500,000 for immediate issue. The following week, after agreeing that 
the Commissioners should meet twice weekly to consider applications, they 
split the Board into three committees to speed up the consideration of appli- 
cations. These committees were to specialize in different types of loans — thus, 
Committee No. 1 was to handle applications relating to rivers, canals, drainage, 
harbours and bridges; No. 2 for fisheries, water works, collieries and gas works; 
No. 3 for mines, roads, rail and tram roads, houses and buildings. On 27 June, 
only eleven days after the passing of the act, the first loan was granted — 
£35,000 to James Adams to work mines in Staffordshire, Shropshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Denbigh and Flint. 

Applications for loans were not slow in coming in. Within two months over 
one hundred had been made for a total of over £1°3 million. By the end of the 
year — within six months of the passing of the act — a decision had been given 
on all but eleven of these applications. Thirty-two were rejected, and just over 
£750,000 lent to the remaining fifty-seven. There was an almost endless variety 
in the works for which loans were granted. The largest sums naturally went to 
the canal companies, and the early canal borrowers included, in addition to 
those already mentioned, the Thames and Medway, the North Wiltshire, the 
Montgomeryshire, the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union, the Glasgow, Paisley 
and Ardrossan, and the Portsmouth and Arundel in which Huskisson was 
interested. Several canal companies had their applications rejected either 
because they lacked the necessary statutory borrowing powers or because the 
commissioners were not satisfied that their potential earning capacity provided 
adequate security. Turnpike trustees were numerous borrowers of smaller sums 
and few of these were refused. Other transport borrowers included one or two 
tram-road companies, while harbour trusts in ports as widely separated as 
Banff, Folkstone and Berwick had no difficulty in obtaining loans providing 


1 The full timetable of the bill is given in Commons’ Journal, LX XII (1817). 

2 Minutes of the Commissioners appointed under 57 Geo. III, c. 34, P.R.O., P.W.L.B. 2/1. These 
little-used minute books, for which a continuous series is available from 1817 (at present up to 1902), 
constitute a most valuable and indispensable source for historians of all forms of transport and public 
works. 

3 Receipted certificates of Exchequer Bill issues for public works under the act of 1817 have been 
kept only for the period 1834-40, in P.R.O. E. 408/286-2909. 
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they could show statutory borrowing powers. Several private individuals 
proposing to employ the poor in fishing and mining were successful in their 
applications, but though industrialists including textile manufacturers in the 
North applied for loans, they were uniformly refused on the grounds that their 
lack of parliamentary authority ruled them out of the scope of the act. While . 
the Gas Light and Coke Company had its application turned down, other 
public utilities like the Manchester and Salford Water Company were successful. 
Several important bridges were financed partly in this way — the Southwark 
Bridge Company was one of the first applicants, to be followed later by the 
Waterloo and Chelsea bridges. Few parishes availed themselves of the special 
provisions granted to them under the act, and fewer still showed much imagi- 
nation in the use of the money available. Some built, repaired or rebuilt their 
churches, while others built Houses of Industry: but a reluctance to add to 
already over-burdened poor rates probably discouraged applications of this 
kind, as Lord Liverpool had rightly anticipated.1 

Though the measure had been designed in 1817 as a means of combatting 
unemployment and was clearly intended, in imitation of the earlier emergencies, 
as a purely temporary arrangement, the commissioners’ powers were repeatedly 
renewed. What had been merely a forlorn hope of relieving distress became 
perpetuated. The machinery created by the 1817 act remained in continuous 
and active existence until 1842. In that year the practice of lending through 
the issue of Exchequer Bills ceased and the commissioners, to be known in 
future as the Public Works Loan Commissioners, were authorized to draw 
directly on the Consolidated Fund to the extent of £360,000 per annum.? 
£60,000 of this annual allocation was for use in Ireland, and the remaining 
£300,000 each year represented roughly the yearly average issues made by 
the commissioners during the first twenty-five years from 1817 to 1842. In the 
event, this annual allocation was supplemented from time to time by special 
acts authorizing additional loans, such as one of 1861 which granted £350,000 
a year for ten years for the construction and improvement of harbours, and the 
well-known act of 1863 which put £1,850,000 at the disposal of local authorities 
in Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire to provide employment for the victims 
of the Cotton Famine. In 1875, the whole body of statute law relating to public 
works loans, now scattered in scores of acts running back 58 years, was codified 
by the Public Works Loan Act which established the Public Works Loan 
Commission in substantially its present form. The amount which commissioners 
might lend each year was to be regulated by an annual act; the first annual act 
of 1876 granted £4 million. 

1 In this connexion, the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, by creating a new administrative 
machinery for the relief of poverty and by initiating indirectly the construction in the ensuing two 
decades of many hundreds of new workhouses, introduced an important deviation from the original 
aim of the 1817 act. Section 63 of 4 & 5 Wm. IV, c. 76 authorized Guardians, with the consent of the 
Poor Law Commission, to borrow from the Commissioners appointed under the 1817 act for the 
purposes of building new workhouses. No longer was public money being used for the creation of 
employment, but, ironically, it was now to be employed for the incarceration of those for whom employ- 
ment could not be found. In the seven years after 1834, well over half the money available for loans 


under the 1817 act was used for workhouse construction (P.P. 1842, X XVI, 152) 
any VilGacaGge 


eee facts in this paragraph are drawn mainly from a mimeographed handbook, The Public Works 
Loan Commission, kindly made available to me by the Secretary of the Board. 
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It is clearly no easy task to assess the significance for economic recovery of a 
_ Measure which at best was but one of many factors affecting the level of 


economic activity. Lord Liverpool expressed the hope that the loans. would 
stimulate a ‘spirit’ of recovery. The mechanism of the multiplier was not 
understood in 1817, yet the instinct of those who drew up the bill was not 
entirely alien to the concept. The ample discussion given in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century to the theoretical problems involved was inconclusive.1 
In 1817, Malthus appears to have agreed with Ricardo’s conclusion that a 
policy of works for the relief of unemployment would be ineffective, but he 
arrived at this conclusion by a very different route from Ricardo.2 In the 
absence of a clear lead from the theoreticians it would be too much to expect 
Liverpool’s ministry to have embarked on the policy of loans for public works 
with a clear understanding of the full economic effects of their action. Any 
suggestion of deliberate deficit budgeting in 1817 may therefore be rejected at 


- once: on the contrary, there was a general reduction in the burden of long-term 


debt. On the other hand, there was a sharp rise between 1816 and 1818 in the 
government’s short-term debt in Exchequer Bills to the Bank of England.3 On 
balance it is probable that the loans were financed out of taxation, in which 
case the operations of the commissioners achieved little more than the re- 
distribution of income. However, because of the higher marginal propensity 
to consume of the lower income groups, there was possibly some favourable 
effect on the level of income, but the net result was probably slight. On purely 
theoretical grounds, therefore, there can be little support for the view that the 
operations of the board can have contributed much to recovery. Patently, 
there was little real recovery until the 1820’s, and so every reason to doubt the 
value of the loans in raising the level of income. 

This would not, however, preclude some effect on the level of employment 
at least locally. But even on this more practical plane, there are good grounds 
for scepticism about the value of the measure. Very little of the employment 
it created, for example, was in the severely depressed areas of the North and 
the Midlands. The larger loans all went towards the completion of public 
works already authorized and under way; in one instance the board refused to 
contemplate a loan to a projected work still unauthorized. Few parishes or 
boroughs were prepared to contemplate seriously any new commitment which 
would add considerably to the rates, and the type of undertaking within their 
scope and powers was seldom likely to pay its own way. Moreover the con- 
ditions regarding security militated against loans to public bodies. As those 
who endeavoured to relieve the distressed workers of Lancashire during the 
Cotton Famine found later, public works, even when pressed to the hilt, never 
could be more than a marginal employer of labour in these areas. Finally, 
the scale of operations, inevitably, was far too small for the loans to have 


1 B. A. Corry, loc. cit. 

2 P, Sraffa, Econ. Jour. LXV (1955), 542-3- 4 

3 Acworth, Financial Reconstruction in England, chap. IV, and table on p. 141; Sir John Clapham, 
Bank of England, I1, 64. 
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contributed materially to reducing unemployment, even making the most 
favourable allowances for the theoretical defects of the scheme. 

Nevertheless, the act of 1817 marks a significant stage in the development of 
economic policy and deserves a more prominent place in history than it has so 
far been accorded. The many canals, roads, bridges and docks constructed, 
repaired or completed by virtue of loans from the board, if only by reducing 
the cost of production of some consumer goods, must have contributed in the 
long run towards general economic development. Many of the more important 
public works assisted by the commissioners, at least in their early years, would 
probably not have been completed at all or become viable without the aid 
provided by the act. Some of these works — the Gloucester and Berkeley and the 
Regent’s canals, for example — immediately made important contributions to 
the country’s economic development, and have remained valuable waterways 
within the country’s internal transport system. Generally speaking, the com- 
missioners’ judgement, at least in the field of waterways, was extraordinarily 
sound, very few of their loans being made to companies which were outright 
failures, and which may therefore be judged not to have had any real economic 
value. 

To the economic historian, however, the act represents a significant new 
departure. In spite of protestations of members of the government to the 
contrary, the act implicitly acknowledged the obligation of governments to do 
something more about depression than they had formerly considered adequate. 
In tracing the history of votes of supply during the war period, Mr Stern noted 
the ‘modest trickle’ of funds voted for the improvement of the life of the ordinary 
citizen, which, he observed, was in the course of time ‘to swell to a broad stream 
under an ever-increasing sense of social obligation’.1 The 1817 act created one 
of the channels through which the government was to respond to this growing 
demand for public expenditure: it also shifted the emphasis of economic policy 
in a period of depression from the support of the purely commercial sector of 
the economy in the direction of the relief of poverty and unemployment, and 
in doing so it furthered the tradition, as yet hesitant in spite of a respectable 
ancestry, of government assistance for public works. Whether one views the 
act as an extension of the Elizabethan solution of ‘setting the poor on work’, 
or as another nail in the coffin of /azssez-faire, or merely as a logical extension 
of the tentative eighteenth and early nineteenth century excursions into new 
fields of public finance, it remains a welcome remove from Oliver the Spy and 
Habeas Corpus suspended. 
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1 W. M. Stern, Economica, XVII, 210. 
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British Trade Unions and Popular Political Economy 
| 1850-1875 ; 


BY R. V. CLEMENTS 


is paper grew out of a study of trade union reactions to the problem of 
emigration between 1840 and 1880. It became clear that these reactions were 
not simply the product of a general acceptance by trade union leaders of 
prevailing orthodox economics. It is truer to suggest that trade union attitudes 
and policies regarding emigration were moulded by their interpretation of the 
strategic and tactical needs of their particular organizations, as well as by their 
conception of the nature of trade unionism.! They were not thereby persuaded 
to give to emigration the place in their policies suggested by commonly received 
contemporary economic theory.? If this conclusion is correct, it seems unlikely 
that trade unionists subscribed to other economic tenets so complacently as 
some economic historians, if not economists, have believed. For example, 
Professor Redford writes, “The partial revival of trade in 1843 marked the 
beginning of a new era in trade union policy; revolutionary unionism was 
being abandoned, along with political Chartism, and the labour leaders of the 
more “respectable” trades were accepting the current middle-class views of 
the orthodox economists’. This article puts forward some arguments suggesting 
the need to revise such a view. 

Here we are concerned only with some of the principal dogmas of classical 
orthodoxy as accepted by laymen. Several were modified during this time, but 
the popular idea was slow to change; nor were amendments at once adopted 
by all the experts — for instance, Fawcett continued to express the more old- 
fashioned views. It was with these popular, or ‘traditional’ principles, rather 
than with the novel subtleties of the professionals, that trade unionists were 
required to harmonize their views and conduct. 

It has been assumed that at the least the trade unions led by the Junta allowed 
themselves to be guided by ‘bourgeois’ economics.* Here, therefore, attention 


1 The opposite view has frequently been expressed. For example, see S. & B. Webb, History of Trade 
Unionism (1950), ch. IV, especially pp. 201-2; S. C. Johnson, A History of Emigration from the United 
Kingdom to North America, 1763-1912 (1913), pp. 80-1; R. Postgate, The Builders’ History (1923), p- 1913 
C. Erickson, ‘The Encouragement of Emigration by British Trade Unions, 1850-1900’, Population 
Studies, III (1949), 248-73; W. S. Shepperson, ‘Industrial Emigration in Early Victorian Britain’, 
Fournal of Economic History, XIII (1953), 179-92; and British Emigration to North America (Minneapolis, 
I » PP. 93-4. 

oo. rigoeata ‘Trade Unions and Emigration, 1840-1880’, Population Studies, UX (1955), 167-180. 

3 A, Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850 (Manchester, 1926), pp. 155-6, 

4 Professor Cole has shown that the Junta dominated only a part of British trade unionism, and that 
the rest of the union movement was no less militant and no more ‘bourgeois’ than it had ever been. 
G. D. H. Cole, ‘British Trade Unionism in the third quarter of the 19th century’, International Review 


for Social History (Leiden, 1937), 1-22. 
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will be paid chiefly to those unions. The differences in tactics between the 
Junta and other unions sprang not so much from differences in economic 
ideology as from personal animosities and rivalries, from craft exclusiveness, 
and from different needs that originated in different types of industrial situ- 
ations and organizations. 

Not all facets of trade union economic thinking will be discussed but some 
aspects of union attitudes will be emphasized that have received insufficient — 
stress. First, it will be suggested that contemporary writers often denied that 
trade union-activities were regulated by orthodox economic doctrines; second, 
that trade union action did not accord with such theories; and third, that many 
trade unionists themselves explicitly denied the truth of some of these doctrines 
— denials that deserve equal weight with examples of agreement. Trade union 
criticism of classical economics was neither necessarily right nor profound. 
That many trade unionists were deeply influenced by orthodox political 
economy where it clashed with the traditions and needs of the unions and of 
their members is dubious. Nor is it likely that their views of these needs were 
more than palely coloured by such an influence. Trade unionists have seldom 
adopted specific economic dogmas except in so far as they appeared to support 
their actions and their own rather simple theory of trade unionism, and to give 
trade unions a more favourable public image. 


I 


Theories of wages most nearly touched the working classes. The concept of the 
‘wage fund’, a special case of ‘supply and demand’ doctrine, was antagonistic 
to trade unions. If undisturbed, it was said, the natural laws of competition, 
acting on wages as on commodity prices, would settle their level at the point 
where the whole fund was distributed to all the workers.1 The amount of 
wages was determined by the size of the fund, which at any one moment was 
fixed, and the only way the workers could increase it was, paradoxically, by 
accepting lower wages. Smaller profits and high wages harmed the working 
man, for if the inducement to save slackened, ‘the amount of capital accumu- 
lated will decrease; the Wage-Fund will consequently be diminished, and 
there will be a smaller amount to distribute amongst the labouring classes’.2 
The other determinant was the supply of labour.3 Orthodoxy, whilst ad- 
mitting that a growth of capital might promote welfare, warned that population 
must be restrained, and there was little faith that the future could rely on an 
expansion of industrial output to conquer want. Yet Malthusian principles 
made a reduction in the number of workers doubtful, and Cairnes, in the midst 
of Victorian prosperity, wrote that ‘in old countries population and capital 
tend to become redundant’. Individual responsibility was insisted upon and 
the close association of the doctrine of laissez-faire with the tenets of orthodox 
economics was an important reason for a lack of faith in schemes of better- 


1 John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (1st ed. 1848), I, 425; (7th ed. 18 I 

2 Henry Fawcett, Manual of Political Economy (1863), p- 243. mish epee 
3 Mill, op. cit. (1st ed. 1848), p. 401. 

4 J. E. Cairnes, Lectures to Young Men (Dublin, 1865), p. 301. 
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ment.1 Moreover, the idea of the ultimate harmony of individual interests 
made group action suspect. 

To accord with orthodoxy, working class action must rest, Mill pointed out, 
_ upon the premise that there existed a ratio between capital and the number of 
| workers, and ‘the condition of the class can be bettered in no other-way than 
_ by altering that proportion to their advantage; and every scheme for their 
__ benefit which does not proceed on this as its foundation, is for all permanent 
_- purposes a delusion’. Besides, given the wage fund theory, a rise in wages by 

‘unnatural’ means threw some of the labour force out of work.2 

Though economists from Adam Smith onwards had acknowledged the part 
of trade unions in equalizing bargaining power as between individual workmen 
and employers,? and despite growing criticism of orthodoxy, it was long before 
trade unions gained more than grudging entry into economists’ frames of 
reference. It was, perhaps, natural that in 1851 McCulloch should admonish 
workers for persisting with trade unions, and no surprise that Fawcett should 
continue to condemn them, but more significant was the fact that Jevons, the 

~ leader of the avant-garde, echoed in 1868 the arguments against unions based on 
the wage-fund theory. The way for the worker lay through co-operation and 
profit-sharing schemes to becoming a capitalist.4 In Cairnes’s text-book of 1874 
trade unions were advised to substitute for their actual policies, propaganda on 
behalf of restraint, prudence and foresight. Later still this advice was echoed by 
the friend of the working class, Arnold Toynbee.® Some economists conceded 
a certain sphere of activity to unions as inevitable, if deplorable, and the 
benefit feature might be approved. That they had a significant influence on 
wages and employment was often denied, and their policies were usually 
condemned as unsuccessful, selfish or harmful. 

Moreover, it followed that where a certain sum of ‘capital’ set the level of 
employment, and competition between the workers determined wages, there 
was no room for such trade union concepts as the ‘just wage’, or the ‘right to 
work’. Malthus believed that ‘the concession of a right of full support to all 
that might be born’ was fraught with horrid consequences, for it was 
‘absolutely incompatible’ with the right to property. At the height of the 
crusade of economic liberalism in 1846, W. T. Thornton, a sympathizer 
with labour’s distresses, and within twenty years to lead an onslaught 
upon orthodox economics, attacked the cry of a ‘fair day’s wages for 


1 For example, see J. R. McCulloch, A Treatise on the Circumstances which determine the Rate of Wages and 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes (1851, 1854, 1868), pp. 17, 18, 23. 

2 Mill, op. cit. (1st ed. 1848), I, 409, 447; (7th ed. 1871), I, 427, 464. 

3 W.H. Hutt, The Theory of Collective Bargaining (1930), pp. 5-8, 49-58. 

4 Fawcett, op. cit. pp. 258-64; and ‘The Theory and Tendency of Strikes’, Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science (1858), pp. 635-40. Subsequent references to Trans. Nat. 
Assoc. Soc. Sci. McCulloch, of. cit. p. 89. W. S. Jevons, Trade Societies. Their Objects and Policy (Manchester, 
1868), p. 15. The wage-fund theory was bankrupt only on the demand side; the theories of rent and 
population were ‘as scientific in form as they are consonant with the facts’. The Theory of Political 
Economy (1911), pp. vi, 266-8. 

5 J. E. Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy (1874), pp. 258-60, 288-92, 306, 339-46. 
Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in England (5th ed. 1896), p. 
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a fair day’s work’, repudiating the implication of public responsibility a. 
These economic theories won a large measure of acceptance outside the ranks _ 
of the manual workers. The principles of orthodoxy were repeatedly translated 3 
into such forthright terms as their authors would have shrunk from using. It 
was not Mill who said, ‘let it be understood that labour is only a commodity. 
(like fish) ; that employer and employed stand in relation to each other merely 
as buyer and seller of the commodity; and that the laws of political economy, 
rightly understood, are as much the laws of Providence as the laws of gravi- 
tation’ ; yet-this was how his theories were presented to such influential gather- 
ings as those of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science.? 
The Economist similarly was a strong advocate of laissez-faire, whose principles 
it employed to belabour any joint action for sectional gain, whether by land- 
lords, industrial monopolies or trade unions. 

After 1860, the unions alone had to bear the brunt of these strictures. They 
were vigorously attacked because their policies interfered with the natural 
operation of the ‘law’ of supply and demand, years after the simple conception 
of this ‘law’ had been exploded. In the late 1870’s it was urged that recovery 
from the depression could be speedy if trade unions allowed economic laws to 
function, and accepted reduced wages, longer hours, and refrained from strikes.3 
As strikes were the most evident interference with individual liberty and the 
workings of economic ‘law’, they were roundly condemned. Even the Factory 
Inspectors held that ‘such attempts to interfere with the freedom of the labour 
market must inevitably end in discomfort and with certain damage to all 
concerned’.4 After all, as the Economist pointed out, ‘it will only be as capital 
increases that wages can rise and the employed be prosperous’. A union could 
not raise wages since ‘it could not increase by a single grain the produce of last 
harvest, on which the quantity of food and the real wages to be distributed 
amongst the people is determined’.® 


II 


Many were aware that these principles had not won proselytes for orthodox 
political economy among labour leaders. In 1865 Mill declared that ‘the 
working classes have taken their interests into their own hands, and are 
perpetually showing that they think the interests of their employers are not 
identical with their own, but opposite to them’.® The growth of working-class 
solidarity and the new efficiency of workmen’s combinations were watched 
with apprehension by other classes, who appreciated the power that class- 


' T. R. Malthus, A Summary View of Population (1830), reprinted in Introduction to Malthus, ed. D. V. 
Glass (1953), p. 177. W. T. Thornton, Overpopulation and its Remedy (1846), p. 284. 
a H. sone “The Moral of the Sheffield Trade Outrages’, Transactions Nat. Assoc. Soc. Sci. 

1867), p. 693. 

3G, H. Pownall, ‘Some Considerations affecting the Relations of Capital and Labour’, Transactions 
of the Manchester Statistical Society (1878-9), pp. 119-22, 127. Subsequent references to Trans. Man 
Stat. Soc. 'T. Dickins, ‘Social Conditions of our Times’, Trans. Man. Stat. Soc. (1877-8), p. 11. 

4 Reports of the Factory Inspectors, XIX (April 1854), 376. 

© Economist, XI (18 June 1853), 672; XI (3 December 1853), 1352. 

8 Mill, op. cit. (1 vol. ed., 6th ed., 1865), p. 475b. 
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_ consciousness would give to the workers. They were aware that the with- 
_ drawal of the operatives from direct action in the political field in the 1850’s 
did not betoken harmony with their employers. Discussing a reform bill of 
_ 1860, the Economist observed, ‘the artisan classes may or may not have formed 
a characteristic political creed; but they have (as the phenomena of trade 
unions and strikes show) strong class prejudices, strong class hopes’.! The 
ingratiating tactics of trade union leaders have misled some, but not James 
_ Stirling, who wrote in 1869, ‘smooth spoken secretaries may take credit to 
their unions for discouraging strikes, while actually ruling a trade by the dread 
of them’.2 
The Economist commented in 1860 that the improvement in well-being of the 
past few years had been accompanied by ‘chronic conflict’, and that ‘the 
frequency of these disorganising phenomena called strikes has by no means 
abated’. It went on, in the same year, ‘the questions at issue between the 
employers of labour and the combinations of labour ... have never been 
settled. No concord has ever been attained between the masters and the men 
with regard to them. Let a convenient season arise in the engineers’ or any 
great trade, as it recently arose in the building trade, and strife as vehement 
as ever would assuredly break out. There is no peace as yet — there is only 
truce between capital and labour in this great country’.? The ‘truce’ was never 
very real. Mill, well acquainted with the views and policies of the Junta, was 
shocked in 1865 that the workers regarded the rich ‘as a mere prey and pasture 
for the poor’, and that ‘their sole endeavour is to receive as much and return 
as little, in the shape of service, as possible’. In 1879 an observer remarked on 
the impossibility of failing to see that ‘capital and labour have pitched in 
hostile camps’.4 


III 


Trade union policy indeed seldom complied with orthodox teachings. When 
organized Owenism and Chartism declined, except for the co-operatives trade 
unions remained the only viable working-class movement. There was no 
alternative policy for unionists other than that suggested by their membership 
of professional organizations whose object it was to guard their wages and 
working conditions. Rethinking by the radical Thornton Hunt led him to 
advocate a programme something like that of the unions, including ‘a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work on land, in factory or shop; the claim to relief 
from taxation by transferring it from industry to property; and the claim to 
improvement of the laws regulating labour — the laws of combination, partner- 
ship, contracts and the like’.® 

1 Economist, XVIII (16 June 1860), 643. 

2 J. Stirling, Trade Unionism (Glasgow, 1869), p. 15 and see J. Plummer, The Rights of Labour (1859), 
pp. 4-5. E. Potter, ‘Trade Unions and their Tendencies’, Trans. Nat. Assoc. Soc. Sci. (1860), 157. F. W. 
Felt, Free Labour the First Condition of Free Trade (Manchester, 1870), p. 7. 

3 Economist, XVIII (14 April, 21 July 1860), 393, 785. 

4 Mill, op. cit. (1 vol. ed., 6th ed., 1865), p. 460a. G. D. Pownall, ‘Some Considerations affecting the 


Relations of Capital and Labour’, Trans. Man. Stat. Soc. (1878-9), 108. 
5 Leader, 11 January, 8 February 1851. 
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steady craft_unions there was a wide gulf, and who, partly because they were 

om - weak, were more ready to talk and act militantly.1 They were rarely revo- 
lutionary, and soon disappeared, though sometimes leaving permanent marks 
on the movement. nO : 

The unionism of the 1850’s resembled that of earlier years shorn of its — 
revolutionary manifestations, but it had a wider view of the potentialities of 
trade unionism fer se. The unions exploited their industrial skill to strengthen 
their quasi-monopoly on their peculiar ‘lump of work’. They attacked piece- 
work, fought for reduced hours, and staked out claims to certain jobs against 
other trades. Restrictions on the entry of boys were general, meeting varied 
success. The standard rate they attempted to set up, at least regionally, not 
only raised the minimum wage, but tended to restrict the intake into the trade 
to those of a certain standard of education and ability. The belief in the right 
to work and the function of unionism as a protection for the labourer in his 
capacity as a wage earner, led implicitly to the protection of a particular job. 
Unionists accepted the abuse of writers and speakers in the hey-day of liberal 
laissez-faire in labelling them ‘Protectionist’.? If men were unemployed, others 
would be doing two jobs, so the spreading of employment over as many jobs as 
possible by a shortening of hours was often preferred to a rise in wages.? But 
they took reduced wages, not because that in itself would raise the employment 
level, as was taught, but only incidentally, because each was doing less work. 
The unions accepted what was useful to them in the dogma of ‘supply and 
demand’ and turned it to their advantage. 

As a step to these ends the ‘amalgamated’ movement sought to strengthen 
bargaining power by organizing each trade as a whole, for the instability of 
any but the craft union had been demonstrated. For additional solidity large 
dues were levied out of which useful benefits were paid. The Journeymen Steam 
Engine Makers in 1843 and the shoemakers in 1844 emphasized the power of a 
comprehensive scheme of benefits to attract and hold members, reinforcing 
the protection of their trade ‘privileges’.4 Allan, in 1867, admitted to the 
distinction between the engineers’ type of society and those with small sub- 


1 S. & B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (1950), pp. 76-7, 83-7. 

2 Bookbinders’ Consolidated Union, Trade Circular (5 May 1848), p. 11. 

3 Potters Examiner, 7 September 1844. G. Shaw Lefevre, ‘Report of the Committee on Trades So- 
oe National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, Trades Societies and Strikes (1860) 
Pato 

4 Rules of the Fourneymen Steam Engine Makers (1843), Preface. Cordwainer’s Companion (June, 1844), 
p. 34. The radical Ernest Jones was conscious of the same principle of peace through strength. ‘Fear ye 


not your masters’ power; Men are strong when men unite; Fear ye not one stormy hour: Banded Millions 
need not fight.” The Labourer, I (1847), 51. 
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scriptions as consisting in the presence or absence of benefits, agreeing that the 
engineers’ union was ‘an insurance society in a very prominent degree’.1 But 
this object, to the anger of such conservatives as Professor Bonamy Price,? was 
subordinated to the trade policies and adopted to give them force. The flint 
glass makers had found it to be ‘the height of folly for a trade to strike that has 
not proper organization and ample funds to back them out’. But that unions 
_ should confine themselves to benefit functions, to ‘workmen it appears mere 
_- monsense, as experience has learned them different, as trades with strong 
unions are always the first to get an advance of wages, and they are the last 
to stand any reduction’.? The zest with which the Junta organized all sections 
of trade unionism to combat the Criminal Law Amendment Act shows they 
were as conscious as others that the basic sanctions of trade unionism were 
unchanged. Otherwise, friendly societies would have superseded trade unions. 

Its high organization and the emphasis on the benefit side of its work imbued 
the ‘amalgamated’ society’s trade policy with caution. The Junta of the 1860’s 
and early 1870’s, with which the ‘new unionism’ is associated, stressed the 
central control of expenditure and strikes, and warned against the dangers 
of the latter. This has given it a reputation for caution, pacificism and alleged 
attachment to orthodox economics. Some did believe that better relations were 
possible within industry simply by exercising goodwill, yet peace always was a 
goal of trade unionism. The reiterated principle of the National Association of 
United Trades, closely linked to the Chartists, was the avoidance of strikes, by 
consultation and discussion, by mediation and arbitration, and by unity. 

The differences between Potter and the Junta were not differences in funda- 
mental outlook, but in tactics, exacerbated, not by rival creeds, but by clashing 
personal ambitions, especially between Potter and Applegarth of the Amalga- 
mated Carpenters. To trade unionism Potter contributed no new ideas despite 
useful work in working-class politics and journalism. His militancy was a rough 
and ready sort based on expediency, not on any social philosophy markedly 
different from that of the Junta. In 1867 he disavowed any incitements to 
strike. ‘We have invariably requested that arbitration should be resorted to. 
We always endeavour to suggest that every means of conciliation should be 
tried before further steps are taken’.® If this deserves a grain of salt, similar 
statements by other labour leaders must be treated likewise. 

Amongst other factors weakness in a trade union, whether caused by trade 
depression, by the relative lack of skill of its members, by its lack of stable 
membership, high organization or adequate finances, compelled it to adopt a 
different strategy from that of a union where most of these conditions were 
absent. For instance, despite their recovery since the 1840’s, the miners’ unions 


1 Royal Commission on the Organization and Rules of Trades Unions, 1867-9, Reports and Minutes 
of Evidence, q. 817. 

2 B. Price, Chapters on Practical Political Economy (1878), pp. 278-81. 

3 Magazine of the Flint Glass Makers, V (June 1866), 713-14. 

4 Local militant craft unions also often retained close control over strike action. Minute Book of the 
Liverpool Coopers’ Friendly Society, 14 October 1844. 

5 Northern Star, 22 January 1848; 8 December 1849. 

6 Royal Commission on the Organization and Rules of Trades Unions, 1867-69, Reports and Minutes 
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of the early 1860’s were divided, threatened by an influx of labour from the 


farms and other coal-fields, had small financial resources, and were faced by a 
tough breed of masters frequently owning the houses of their employees. 


Similarly ill-placed were the iron puddlers’ unions of the 1860's, and those of 


the agricultural labourers in the next decade. The coal miners relied largely 


on a legislative programme to improve their conditions of work, on an eight © 


hour day and sometimes on the restriction of production to improve wages and 
employment. For decades many trades like agriculture or mining found it 
impossible to-exact the large contributions of the ‘amalgamated’ unions, and 
these societies, unable to pay out much in benefits, retained, to some extent, 
the character of the old militant ‘trade’ societies general till the 1840’s. They 
were exposed to economic and industrial ill-fortune, and though at bottom 
they were no more militant than the ‘benefit’ type of society, they lacked the 
latter’s well-knit organization, discipline, and financial resources to depend 
upon before the ultimate recourse to the strike. Yet these ‘benefit’ unions also 
at times had militancy thrust upon them. A trade depression, as in the case 
of the London tailors in 1867,1 or the unpreparedness of a new organization, 
as the Amalgamated Engineers was in 1852, forced upon them, too, the raw 
facts of industrial conflict. Weakness tended to provoke strife and a ‘militant’ 
policy. 

Conditions facing trade unions did not change radically from one decade 
to another, and though superficially the new tactics of working-class leaders — 
the reliance upon lobbying, close organization, co-operation, teetotalism, and 
savings banks — argued satisfaction with their environment, it was a change of 
battleground, not of outlook. Recollections of the era before 1850 hardly 
justified a sudden change in mood from despair to optimism or even to an 
acceptance of the status quo. The new prosperity after 1848 percolated down 
very slowly, and while real wages rose on the whole, this was spasmodic and 
other incomes probably rose more quickly. The incidence of unemployment 
was not to be ignored since it seems to have averaged about 4-6 per cent 
between 1850 and 1873 compared with 5-3 per cent during the ‘Great De- 
pression’ from 1874 to 1896, though the statistics may not be wholly reliable.? 
The improvement in working-class welfare was not unearned increment. Not 
only was machinery speeded up and greater skill and vigilance required, but 
it was paid for in conflict and suffering. Frustration was encountered even in 
that field of politics and legislation where the Junta and its allies did some of 
their most valuable work. Attacks on the legal position of trade unions reached 
a climax in 1867 with the decision in the case of Hornby v. Close, and the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on trade unions. Useful progress was 
made, but the struggle over the Criminal Law Amendment Acct illustrates the 
length of the contest ; the rewards were long deferred, and sometimes mocked 
the hopes placed in them.? Other compensations were few — thus industrial 

‘ pee = oes 20 eae! 1867; Beehive, 8 June, 13 July 1867. 

2 A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in t L ing i i ‘ 
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_ co-operation never titillated the hopes of more than a handful of trade unionists, 


and failed in practically every case. 

The struggles of the 1850’s and 1860’s were as much against ‘oppression’ 
as were the movements of the 1840’s. Trade unionism, strikes, emigration even, 
were not a sublimation nor a rejection of Chartism’s attempts to protest; they 
were alternative means, and the things against which they protested were not 
very different. The colliers’ battles of the 1860’s were as fierce as the Northum- 
berland strike described by Engels in 1844. The 1850’s were filled with great 
strikes by the cotton operatives, the shoemakers, the engineers, the glass 
makers and the builders. The bitter disputes of the 1860’s were followed by 
successful strikes in the early 1870’s in the engineering and building trades. 
Almost any issue of the Beehive had news of several simultaneous conflicts. The 
search for the answer to working-class subordination, insecurity, and wretched- 
ness was pursued as urgently as in the days of Owen and the Chartists. The 
despair at failure to find the answer was less profound because hopes were not 


_so high. 


The workers met an opposition not entirely novel, but armed with the 
appropriate weapons renovated to deal with the renewed emphasis on trade 
unionism. The Luddites and Chartists were defeated by military and political 
power. The trade unions had to counter less violent, but more suitable retali- 
ation. The impression was fostered that trade union leaders were soft-spoken 
villains — the worse because they sometimes employed the terminology of 
orthodox economics — dynamiters, and egotists, the contrivers of the growing 
class estrangement. The class character of industrial antagonism was under- 
lined by some growth of organization on the employers’ side. The lockout was 
used with dramatic effect against the engineers in 1852 and success led to its 
increasing use. Whatever the ostensible point at issue the masters usually aimed 
to destroy the unions.! The social and political structure assisted the employers. 
Meetings of the operatives, admitted to be orderly, could be banned without 
notice by municipal authorities, and their leaders arrested on charges of 
conspiracy. Poor law relief was withheld during lockouts,? and miners con- 
tinued to be evicted as they were in Northumberland in 1844. 


IV 


It is not, then, surprising that trade union leaders of all sections were said to be 
‘entirely opposed to all the accepted views of economical science’. Lloyd Jones 
explained that ‘the working man accepts such of these views as his experience 
in the world and workshop justify to him. Where this experience does not do so, 
he rejects them’.3 This disagreement most obviously appeared in deeds like 


1 Instances of these points may be found in the experience of the engineers in 1852, the builders in 
1860, the Liverpool coopers in 1860, the agricultural workers in 1874, the flint glass makers in 1858, 
and the cotton operatives in 1854. ’ 

2 Times, 21 September 1853. The London tailors’ executive was arrested in connexion with picketing 
in 1867. See also G. Howell, Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders (1902), I, 105. 

3 Discussion following Harrison’s paper, Trans. Nat. Assoc. Soc. Sci. (1862), 801. Lloyd Jones, Trades 


Unions (1877), p. 6. 
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strikes, limitation on entry, wage minima, and so on, that tend to be over-— 4 
looked by the theorists of a ‘bourgeois’ trade union outlook. As evidence for _ 
their view they principally rely on the tactful (and often ambiguous) statements _ 
of union leaders, yet on important occasions these men openly declared their 
disagreement. rs. : 
The Preston strike leader who concluded a speech in Sheffield in 1854 ‘by 
denouncing the dogmas of political economy’, was not alone.+ The miners, on 
founding the National Association in 1863, emphasized that contraventions of 
laissez faire by factory acts had been ‘advantageous’.? ‘Amalgamated’ principles 


were born amidst hostility to the general doctrines of prevalent economics. 


The Trades Advocate and Herald of Progress, started to stimulate interest in the 
amalgamation of engineering unions, was perplexed by the idleness of capital, 
land, men and machines. ‘These are matters which to us require some better 
explanation than we have yet heard or met with, before we can acknowledge 
the doctrines of laissez-faire political economy as commonly understood, to be 
to all the guide which is necessary to our wealth and prosperity.’ The inter- 
vention of government was demanded.? 

Consider now specific principles. Union leaders did not operate generally 
on the assumption that unrestricted ‘demand and supply’ did, and should, rule 
the amount of wages paid to them. In 1867 Allan of the Junta and the engineers 
asserted that his men would strike against a reduction, and ‘we keep what we 
can get as a general rule’. Asked whether his union restricted the intake of 
apprentices and interfered in the ‘free’ labour market, he replied, “Decidedly 
so; we do interfere as regards the society men’. David Chadwick, investigating 
wages in South Lancashire in the twenty years before 1860, ‘much regretted to 
find that some of the leading members of Trades Unions, attempted to deny 
the existence and operation of the /aw of political economy in regard to Supply 
and Demand governing the price of labour’.4 In quarters where belief in the 
‘law’ is supposed to have been absolute, disagreement was candid. The flint 
glass makers, who, in 1851, held that economic laws were ‘unswerving’ (and 
in consequence tightened up all their regulations, to the dismay of their 
employers), truculently wrote in 1869 that ‘it is all very well to talk about the 
law of supply and demand; we happen to know that there is enough for all and 
to spare’.® Daniel Guile was one of the Junta and the leader of the ironfounders, 
who carried on a large emigration scheme; yet, before the Trade Union 
Commission of 1867, when under pressure to speak softly, he stated his disbelief 
in the orthodox theory that a reduction in wages would augment the demand 
for labour, and asserted that excessive profit margins alone kept wages down.® 

As for the wage fund theory, union leaders never accepted it in any signifi- 


Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 11 February 1854. 
Transactions of the National Association of Coal, Lime, and Iron-stone Miners of Great Britain (1863), p. xiii. 
Trades Advocate and Herald of Progress, 20 July 1850. 
Royal Commission on the Organization and Rules of Trades Unions, 1867-9, Reports and Minutes 
of Evidence, qq. 858-61, 883; D. Chadwick, ‘The Rate of Wages in Manchester and Salford and Manu- 
facturing Districts of Lancashire 1839-59’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, XXIII (1860), 22. 

5 Magazine of the Flint Glass Makers, I (1851), 45, 60, 66; VI (September 1869), 711. 


6 Royal Commission on the Organization and Rules of Trades Unions, 1867-9, Reports and Minutes 
of Evidence, q. 8756. 
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Cant sense, since it was shattered by practically everything they did. In 1862 
the Beehive printed criticism of the doctrine. The onslaught upon the theory 
by Thornton and other economists attracted the attention of labour leaders, 
including Howell, a prominent member of the Junta, Lloyd Jones, closely in 
touch with the trade union world, and Burt, the collier and ‘Lib-Lab’ M. P. 
Burt and Jones agreed that even before the theory was demolished the workers 
had no faith in it.! Had they believed in it they would willingly have accepted 
lower wages in order to increase employment, but they never did. 

Oblique criticism by the assertion of economic ‘rights’ was perhaps more 
frequent than overt contradiction. Since the ‘natural laws’ of political economy 
guaranteed none, there could be no such rights. Yet the potters asserted ‘a 
claim on society for bodily protection and mental development’ and for 
‘profitable employment’. The executive of the flint glass makers in 1851 in- 
formed the membership that ‘we have a perfect right to our trade; we all have 
a right to claim a living out of it’. The Beehive required, besides a right to a job, 
a sufficient wage to provide for sickness and old age. The Blackburn cotton 
operatives in 1863 protested that their ‘right to toil’ was their ‘inheritance’.? 
The concept of the fair or sufficient wage was in none of the economics text- 
books. Theoretically it was capital that put labour to work, and without it 
labour must be idle. 

Nor, when it was necessary, did labour leaders hesitate to state their belief 
in the existence of a conflict of interests, or in the need of the strike weapon.? 
Apparently surprising was the testimony of members of the Junta in 1867. 
Guile’s philosophy of strikes was that they were ‘a negative good. Some of 
them have been of long duration but invariably they have turned out well ...; 
long experience has taught us that it is folly to go into a strike where there is no 
chance of success, and long experience has taught us that it is to our advantage 
to gain anything out of capital that we can when there is a chance.’ To a 
suggestion that the interests of both sides of industry were identical, Allan 
replied, “There I differ. Every day of the week I hear that the interests are 
identical. I scarcely see how that can be, while we are in a state of society which 
recognises the principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. It is their interest to get the labour at as low a rate as they possibly can, 
and it is ours to get as high a rate of wages as possible, and you never can 
reconcile these two things’.4 Howell wrote, in 1878, that strikes were natural 
and inevitable in contemporary society, and essential to the well-being of the 
working class. There was no natural law as orthodox economics suggested, 
ordaining the share of the operatives; ‘... the working class have to fight for 
every advantage which they have gained, and for every privilege which they 
have won’. Strikes were worth the cost.® 

1 Beehive, 11 October 1862. T. Burt, Trade Unions and the Working Classes (c. 1885), p. 375. L. Jones, 


op. cit. p. 30. 
3 2 Pots Examiner, 7 September, 30 November 1844. Magazine of the Flint Glass Makers, I (1851), 381. 
Beehive, 4 February 1865. Report of the Factory Inspectors, XX (October 1863), 561-2. 

3 Potters Examiner, 15 February 1845. Beehive, 10 June 1865. 

4 Royal Commission on the Organization and Rules of Trades Unions, 1867-9, Report and Minutes 
of Evidence, qq. 8646, 8684, 924. 

5 George Howell, Conflicts of Labour and Capital (1878), pp. 372-8, 395. 
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le, many of (hemian eas of neseatiae history ree the 
tury. Nearly 50 legislative acts show an unexpected government 
erest, and an examination of their texts reveals features usually ignored by 
2 2 eed accounts. 
_ The continental shelf off the north coast of Australia contains the greatest 
su ply of the world’s best pearlshell and this fact explains much of the persistent 
_ official interest.! For almost a century there has been an eager if unstable 
demand for Australian shell which has dominated the world market for over 
half that period.? In its own market Australian shell has had a reputation not 
dissimilar to that of Australian wool. Australian governments, irrespective of 
their opinion of the economic value of pearlshelling, have been forced to make 
some effort to encourage and regulate it as an alternative to abandoning the 
beds to foreign vessels in waters regarded until recently as being beyond Aus- 
tralian jurisdiction. The master pearlers have been quick to foster this official 
4 sense of responsibility, and both state and federal governments have found 
_ themselves involved, while acting for the shelling interests, in matters of wide 
_ significance, including the ‘White Australia’ policy, the status of the high seas 
and of the continental shelf, the relation of federal to state powers and a number 
of economic problems such as the granting of assistance to a private enterprise 
for non-economic reasons. 
The industry has aroused the greatest interest by its use of coloured Asian 


1 In 1953, of an estimated world demand for 2,500 tons, Australian waters, worked by Australians 


and Japanese, provided 2,085 tons. 
2 By 1900 Australian waters provided 60 per cent of all maxima shell, increasing to 85 per cent by 1930. 


Production and prices since 1890 have been as follows: 


Australian Average 
Year production price 
tons £ per ton 
1890 1334 101 
1900 1841 105"4. 
1910 1853 161 
1920 2126 158 
1930 1295 199 
Tg40 2017 121 
1950 1102 450 
1957 1817 559 
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labour and by the questions it raised concerning the right of foreigners to fish 
in Australian waters. To the many Australians already afraid of Japan’s 
imperialist and economic threats, the two aspects seemed to be merely facets of 
‘the Japanese problem’. It is ironical that Japan, whose interest in the Aus- 
tralian shell beds was regarded as a strategic danger, should at the same time. 
provide, at the request of the industry, an essential part of its labour force.* 

To understand the part played by the Japanese it is necessary to examine the 
peculiar economic structure of the industry, and this in turn can be seen most 
clearly against the historical perspective. The Australian industry has been 
concerned mainly with mother-of-pearlshell and, unlike the traditional 
pearling centres of the Persian Gulf and of Southern India, it has considered 
the pearls to be of secondary value.? Although pearlshell decoration has a long 
history, the small thin shell of the best pearl-producing types limited its use. 
It was not until the appearance in the eighteenth century of the large gold- 
lipped shell 3 of the Indian Archipelago that Europe made a wider use of 
pearlshell. The supply of this type remained quite restricted 4 until the Aus- 
tralian beds were exploited in the second half of the last century, when im- 
provements in manufacturing techniques on the one hand 5 and the increasing 
settlement of Northern Australia on the other resulted in a pearlshell boom.® 
By the end of the century Broome on the North-West coast and Thursday 
Island in Torres Strait had become the acknowledged centres of the industry, 
responsible for over half of the world’s supply. 

In Western Australia the pastoralists used their aboriginal shepherds for 
part-time shelling while the trepang vessels of Torres Strait easily converted 
their South Sea Island crews to the more profitable industry. Swimming divers 
gave way between 1874 and 1885 to those using the diving dress and the latter 
extended the industry into deeper and more remote waters. The pattern of 
dress diving has changed but little since those years, although the geographical 
differences between the two main centres produced rather different social 
structures. The numerous islands of Torres Strait encouraged a system of base 
stations ’ supplied from Sydney by mother ships and worked by resident divers 
who enjoyed a large measure of freedom and independence which was further 
developed by the long shelling cruises that became a feature of the dress diving 
era. The diver-captain achieved a degree of influence in the Queensland 
industry that was to some extent denied to his Western Australian counterpart. 
‘The more open coast in the West forced the divers who replaced the part time 


' In Queensland the Japanese obtained almost a monopoly of diving and tending operations, while 
in the West they held the majority of such positions. 

® Pearls had some importance in Western Australia until 1924, forming about one quarter of the 
exports from that centre until that year. 

3 Pinctada maxima. The black-lipped shell of the Pacific was also in demand from the early nineteenth 
century. 

4 London imported about 250 tons annually in the 1850’s. 

5 Papers Relating to the South Sea Islands, 1874. Presented to Both Houses of the General Assembly, 
Wellington, New Zealand, p. 130. 
ee re Chatwin to H. Parkes, 19 November 1863, Parkes Correspondence, Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
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_ shepherds to work from small boats which returned each night to the mother 
‘ship where they were subject to close and often harsh supervision.! When 
dress diving was introduced into this area after 1885 the owners retained their 
control through the employment, aboard the luggers, of white shell-openers. 
‘These were greatly resented by the Japanese and other Asians _on—whose 
_ complete freedom they imposed a considerable check. 
In Queensland, where pearlshelling had attracted some capital, the larger 
. Shellers were faced with growing difficulties, including government inter- 
ference and the fear that the shell resources were diminishing. In 1886 they left 

Torres Strait and sailed to the North-West coast, whence had come reports 

of vast new shell beds beyond the reach of swimming divers. The superior 

methods of the newcomers quickly converted the local shellers 2 and when the 

Queenslanders left in 1892 the dress diver and lugger system remained. Broome, 

founded for another purpose, proved to be a suitable base and from the 1890's 

both the schooner fleets and the independent luggers used its facilities. 

During the absence of the large fleets in the West a number of small owner- 
diver businesses appeared in Torres Strait, depending not on Sydney but on 
nearby Thursday Island. The returning ‘floating stations’ recognised the 
competition and used their larger resources, including cheap Asian labour, 
to destroy it. The small concerns, most of which were conducted by white men 
living settled lives on the islands, temporarily disappeared and the mercantile 
interests that had developed at Thursday Island in response to their demands 
suffered. The fleet owners remained out of favour 3 and after their migration 
to the Dutch islands in 1905 the floating station principle was not again 
permitted. 

Between 1905 and the war with Japan there was little change in the pattern 
of operations except the introduction in the first two decades of this century of 
mechanized air pumps which resulted in a greatly increased take per lugger. 
The luggers, about 45 feet in length, with one or two dress divers and crewed 
by Malays and aborigines, sailed on regular shelling cruises that lasted several 
days and, on occasions, weeks, at the end of which the shell was brought to 
their base for sorting, packing and despatch. The white owners seldom went to 
sea and were inclined, particularly in Thursday Island, to leave most of the 
practical side of the industry to their diver-captains, who often assumed a 
status indistinguishable from that of a lessee of the craft and equipment.4 


II 


The economy of the industry is precarious, with a record of recurrent financial 
crises over the last forty years. Pearlshell, obtained with great hardship and 
some danger, is a luxury product used almost exclusively for buttons on the 


1 E. W. Streeter, Pearls and Pearling Life (1886). 

2 Government Resident, Roeburne, to Colonial Secretary, 30 November 1886, CSR 5118/86, Western 
Australian Archives. 

3 For an account of the Thursday Island and Torres Strait industry 1886-97, see the ‘Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the general working of the laws regulating the Pearlshell and 
Beche-de-Mer fisheries in the colony’, Votes and Proceedings, Legislative Assembly, Queensland, 1897, 
Volume 2. (Subsequently referred to as Hamilton Commission.) 

4 The ‘diver pay expenses’ system was in full operation in Queensland by 1908. 


better class of men’s shirts and pyjamas and on women’s fashion gal 
Small quantities are used for handles on cutlery, personal ornaments ant 


work and on two occasions it has been used for essential purposes, the luminous. ; 
cards on prismatic compasses and the officially approved currency of certain: 
New Guinea tribes. Pearlshell, moreover, has not only suffered from these 
limited uses but has been threatened at all times by more or less adequate and 
certainly cheaper substitutes, from the bone and glass of the nineteenth century 
to the plastics of the post war years, as well as by varieties of less expensive 
natural shell such as trochus and green snail. Pearlshell, restricted to non- 
essential use, subject to fashion whims and faced with cheaper alternatives 
eager to displace it, does not enjoy a happy economic condition. While the 
upper price limit has been fixed by these factors the cost of production, with 
its high labour component,? has resisted attempts at major reduction such as 
mechanical harvesting and controlled cultivation.? The highly skilled, temper- 
amental and relatively expensive divers remain the key figures on which the 
success of the industry depends. 

Australian pearlshellers have also met economic problems in the marketing 
of their shell. The demand until recently has come entirely from overseas and, 
unlike wool, pearlshell has not created any local sales system, being either 
auctioned in England or America or sold by contracts based upon the unknown 
condition of the distant market.4 In both cases the producers were unable to 
exercise any control and they consequently regarded the whole marketing 
procedure with suspicion, being particularly sceptical of any improvements. 
suggested by overseas buyers. Many of the economic crises suffered by the 
shellers developed out of their tendency, shared by many primary producers,. 
to combat falling prices with an increased output and when criticism was made 
of this procedure by such buyers as Gerdau and Company of New York,® who: 
also offered to implement a stabilization scheme on behalf of the Australian 
shellers, it was regarded as merely an attempt to manipulate the market in 
favour of the buyers. Offers of a controlled marketing scheme from the Aus- 
tralian government were no more successful, the preliminary legislation & 


1 Australian shell accounted for 80 per cent of U.S.A. shell button trade in 1950-2. During the last 
war it provided most of the prismatic compass dials used by the Allies. 

2 Enquiry by the Tariff Board into the pearlshelling industry in connection with the question of suggested payment 
of bounty (Commonwealth of Australia, 1935). This report stated that labour costs absorbed just over 
half of the total annual cost of operating a two diver boat. Shell cost about £130 per ton to lift but sold 
at about £105 per ton. 

3 On the basis of reports from the marine biologist Saville-Kent on the Torres Strait industry in 
1889-90, several attempts to cultivate shell were made. Although transplanted shell matured it proved 
impossible to retain the spat on the cultivation sites. Shell cultivation is not to be confused with 
cultivation which has proved highly successful, both in Japan and Australia. 

4 London, which took in 1913 82 per cent of the Australian shell, was replaced as the main market 
during the 1914-18 war by the U.S.A. which has taken since then between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
local production. The figure in 1957-8 was 76 per cent. For Australian statistics until 1941 see Pearlshell, 
Beche-de-Mer and Trochus Industry of Northern Australia, Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 
Commonwealth of Australia (Sydney, 1946), referred to subsequently as N.A.D.C. Report. 

5 Gerdau and. Company have the largest share of the shell market. In 1928 the company contracted 
for all the Broome take, in 1938 it handled most of the Japanese production and as late as 1953 it took 
80 per cent of the Australian produced shell. The company was therefore in a position to exercise some 
stabilizing effect on the market if given the support of the producers. 


6 Act No. 13, 1927, Pearlshell Overseas Marketing Act. An unfavourable poll of the shellers led to the 
shelving of this act. 
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being rejected by the industry as soon as prices showed an upward trend. This 
short term outlook is characteristic of the shelling industry, perhaps nurtured 
by the desire to recover as quickly as possible some of the considerable fitting 
out expenses incurred each season, a feature inseparable from most maritime 
enterprises. The great depression of 1929 did convince the shellers that some 
rationalization of their operations was needed but the quota system that 
resulted survived for only a few seasons, there being considerable internal 
discontent and some outright breaches of the agreements. Within three years 
of the failure of the quota plan the appearance of Japanese owned fleets led to 
the worst of all overproduction crises.1 


III 


For nearly seventy years Australian shellers have pleaded the case that the 
industry could not survive without coloured labour, an argument variously 
supported by references to the structure of the overseas market, the competition 
_ from other centres that used such labour and the difficulty of obtaining skilled 
white men. Australian governments have accepted this last claim which, 
despite several efforts,2 they have been unable to disprove. The industry’s 
labour problems have had, therefore, an eventful history, being concerned 
with the difficult relations between white employers and coloured crews, and 
much of the legislation has been directed to this aspect. 

The first pearlshelling legislation ? was prompted by the sufferings of the 
aboriginal divers on the North West coast during the 1860’s. In an attempt 
to evade their new obligations the shellers imported Koepangers and other 
Malays, only to find that further local legislation and the requirements of 
the Dutch government, together with the Malays’ susceptibility to beri-beri, 
made the new divers more expensive than their predecessors.4 The aborigines 
reappeared but were found unsuited to the dress diving techniques that had 
been adopted and Malays, Chinese and other Asians were imported, the 
aborigines being retained for simple deck duties. It was in this period of the 
late eighties that the first Japanese entered the Western sector of the industry. 

In Torres Strait most of the divers were South Sea Islanders who were in 
practice beyond the protection of the Queensland and Imperial native labour 
legislation.5 The conversion to dress diving in 1874 introduced many white 
divers to the stations, but they were quickly replaced by the islanders who, 


1 The 1938 season commenced with existing shell stocks equal to two years’ consumption. The 1934 
production of 2,148 tons had increased to 7,653 tons in 1937, lifted by Australian and Japanese fleets in 
Australian and Indonesian waters. 

2 These include investigations by Queensland in 1897 and 1908 and by the Commonwealth in 1902 
(two), 1905, 1913-16, together with several departmental inquiries. 

3 Western Australian Acts 94 Victoria 14, 37 Victoria rr, and 39 Victoria 13. 

4 ‘Report of the Pearling Inspector’, Votes and Proceedings, Council, Western Australia, 1884. The 
Malay death rate in 1884 was 21.4 per cent. 

5 The Queensland Act of 1868, and the Imperial Acts of 1872 and 1875 attempted to control the 
use of Kanakas for the sugar industry. The question of territorial waters in Torres Strait made the local 
act difficult to implement, while the habit of signing on crews in Sydney largely avoided the restrictions 
of the Imperial regulations. For details of the latter problem see the shellers’ petition in Votes and 
Proceedings, Legislative Assembly, Queensland, 1879, Second Series, Volume 2, p. 951. 
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unlike the aborigines, showed great skill in the new technique, and also by 
numerous Asians including some Japanese. As late as 1886, when the fleets 
went to the West, the Japanese were merely an unremarkable part of the 
Asian labour force, but another decade saw them enjoying a near monopoly of 


the diving operations and about to make an effort to control the entire industry, 


including the ancillary activities at Thursday Island. Industrious, efficient and 
thrifty, but far from docile, the Japanese in the 1890’s were fully established as 
entrepreneurs, a fact which brought the industry before the general public for 
the first time.t 

The white divers displaced by the returning fleets in 1892 made isolated 
protests against the use of cheap Japanese labour but the first major denunci- 
ation of the race came from an unexpected quarter, the fleet owners who had 
imported them. Encouraged by the previous success of the small owner-diver 
businesses the Japanese showed an immediate determination to own their own 
luggers and by hire, lease and purchase they soon controlled one third of the 
total lugger force.2 These luggers were dangerous competitors for the highly 
capitalized floating stations and, moreover, they attracted increasing numbers 
of the divers still employed by the fleets. The white owners were also convinced 
that much of the best shell was transferred from the fleet luggers to the Japanese 
boats while at sea, in return for poorer grades, and that theft of stores and 
equipment also took place. 

The fleet owners started a vigorous campaign in Thursday Island and 
Brisbane and obtained discriminatory legislation? from the Queensland 
government which made it an offence for an alien to have an interest in a 
licensed pearlshelling vessel. During the debate the shellers made it quite clear 
that they intended to use Japanese as divers and they did not bother to disguise 
their dependence upon them as such. A precedent existed for this situation at 
Shark’s Bay on the West coast where Chinese imported as labourers had 
gained possession of boats and equipment. In 1886 legislation restricted the 
necessary leases to Europeans and the Chinese, although compensated, were 
reduced to their original status.4 By the 1890’s Asians were prevented by 
regulations under existing legislation from participating in the entrepreneurial 
side of the shelling industries at Broome > and at Darwin.* The Queensland 
Act did not therefore introduce a novel idea but it was the first of the major 
shelling acts to include a specific prohibition. The Japanese, so close in 1895 to 


s aa a description of the problem see the debate in the Queensland Legislative Assembly, 11 December 
1896. 

2 The Government Resident at Thursday Island declared that by early 1894 nearly 500 Japanese 
had some share in a lugger, while between 1895 and 1897 Japanese owned or leased from 70 to 100 
luggers. In addition many of the stores at Thursday Island and most of the boat slips and ship chand- 
leries were Japanese owned. 

3 63 Victoria 3, which limited ship licenses to British subjects. The entire preceding debate had 
discussed either coloured aliens or Asians. E 

4 For the correspondence between Western Australia and the Imperial government on this matter 
see Votes and Proceedings, Council, Western Australia, 1886. 

® See Debates, Legislative Assembly, Queensland, 20 December 1898, for an account from the 
Premier of Western Australia of the methods used since 1892 in his state to keep aliens out of the owner- 
ship side of the industry. 
fe Aas 8737. Inward correspondence of the Minister controlling the Northern Territory, South Australian 
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legal control of the industry at Thursday Island, were now restricted to sub- 
ordinate activities through the efforts not of labour but of capitalist interests, 
not usually such supporters of ‘White Australia’. 

Protests against the aliens were heard from labour groups during the 1890's 1 
but they did not obtain a general hearing until after the passing of the federal 
government’s Immigration Restriction Act in 1901. It seemed certain in that 
year that the anti-Asian mood of the country would prevail over the interests 
of the shellers and it is a tribute to the latter’s determination that they not only 
retained their privileges but were, after some years of anxiety, granted official 
sanctions.” They managed to divert the initial attack into an official inquiry 
into the industry’s claims which resulted in a reprieve and the admission of 
short term indentured Asian labour. The next crisis came with the appearance 
of the Commonwealth’s first effective Labour government which presented 
the shellers with the ultimatum that unless they replaced all their coloured 
divers and tenders with white men by the end of 1912 they would be deprived 
of coloured labour for the remainder of the industry’s requirements. The 
familiar protests were heard and on this occasion a Royal Commission was 
appointed to examine the situation. After a change of government and of 
its own personnel the Commission reported in favour of the existing permit 
system and stated that no white replacements could be found. The short term 
permits,? with stringent conditions of repatriation and segregation, have 
remained the basis of Asian employment in the industry, despite a brief period 
after the last war when public opinion was hostile to the Japanese. 


IV 


Over the last thirty years the Japanese problem has included the question of 
international fishing rights in coastal waters. The traditional three mile concept 
shared by Britain and Australia offered no help to the pearling industry since 
nearly all the shell beds are beyond that limit. Pearlshelling, as distinct from 
whaling and trepanging, was first involved in questions of international law 
when the Sydney-owned fleets operating in Torres Strait denied the right of 
the Queensland government to interfere with them or to impose licence fees.4 
When the fleets moved to the more open waters off the North-West coast their 
high seas character was even more vigorously defended, particularly after it 
was discovered that the mother ships could obtain the necessary stores at sea 
from vessels trading to Singapore. The Western Australian government 
appealed to the Imperial authorities to support its claim of authority over the 
floating stations, but was informed that as the operations were beyond the three 


1 Debates, Legislative Assembly, Queensland, 20 December 1898. 

2 Debates, Commonwealth Parliament, 28 and 30 November 1905, p. 4453. 

3 The general terms of entry included a bond from the employer, originally £100 per head but later 
limited to a maximum of £1,000 per employer. Asians were admitted for three year periods, with the 
right to be re-engaged. They were not allowed to work on duties not connected with the pearling 
luggers. 

t The first Queensland legislation on pearlshelling, that of 1881, was an attempt to obtain revenue 
from an industry which conducted its operations within what were regarded as Queensland waters but 
was owned and controlled by Sydney firms. 
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operations off their coasts when conducted by British regi 
This legislation was not repealed until the federal pearlshell 
1950's. : 
"The next move by discontented pearlshellers was to seek, or threaten 

seek, the shelter of a foreign flag which would place them beyond Australian 
control while allowing them access to their former grounds. Several of tl a 
Torres Strait fleets, alarmed at the new federal policy after 1901, migrated to 
the Dutch controlled Aru Islands between New Guinea and Australia.” This 
example was followed by several Broome shellers during a clash with the — 
authorities in the late twenties and again by one or two Darwin malcontents 
during the short lived attempt to operate a quota system in the early thirties. 

Several episodes involving Malay trepangers in the West and Japanese 
trochus boats in the East occurred between 1901 and 1931 but it was not until 
the latter year that Australian pearlshelling was faced with a high seas dispute 
with foreign vessels.3 By 1937 the Japanese-owned sampan fleet fishing on the 
Northern Territory grounds was exceeding the total Australian production 
and the market was on the point of collapse.4 Urgent protests from the shellers 
failed to shift the federal government from its view that the Japanese were 
beyond Australian jurisdiction while they fished beyond the three mile limit 5 
and that the water and fuel sold to the mother ships at Australian ports were 
part of the normal maritime courtesies. The shellers regarded this attitude as 
a betrayal of Australian interests but their charges could hardly be sustained 
in the face of the considerable financial aid the same government was ex- 
tending to the industry.® To other observers the Japanese threat seemed to be a 
natural consequence of the long and successful campaign within the Australian 
industry against Japanese ownership, from the restrictions of the 1890’s to the 
anti-dummying legislation of the 1920’s.? 

The post war revival of pearlshelling produced a new approach to the status 
of the pearlshell beds, based on the theory of the continental shelf that the 


1 For claims of floating stations to high seas privileges see CSR 2088/88, Western Australian Archives. 
For correspondence between Western Australia and the Imperial government on the claims see Votes 
and Proceedings, Council, Western Australia, 1888. 

2 Debates, Commonwealth Parliament, 1905, p. 4453 et seg. This exodus by James Clark and his 
associates allowed Queensland to regulate against the floating station system. 

3 The first of the Japanese owned vessels appeared in 1931. The great fleets that followed in later 
years were based on Japanese controlled Palau. Many of the divers had gained their experience while 
employed by Australian shellers. 

4 In 1937 120 Japanese boats lifted 3,300 tons against the Australian take of 2,854 tons. 

° In reply to a question on the status of the shellbeds the responsible Minister, Mr McEwan, said: 
“The Commonwealth has no control over vessels operating outside Australian territorial waters, If 
the Japanese fleet raises more shell than the market can absorb it may be serious, but the matter is 
quite beyond my control.’ Debates, Commonwealth Parliament, 11 May 1938. 

6 Between 1935 and 1939 the industry received from state and federal sources £20,600 in direct 
grants and £64,166 in repayable loans. 

” Western Australia, Act Vo. 28, 1924, attempted to eliminate ‘dummying’, by which it was believed 
Japanese divers were receiving from the owners more than the normal wage. 
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U.S.A. had recently publicized. The federal authorities accepted the industry’s 
claim that the reappearance of Japanese fleets, if unchecked, would endanger 
the market and cause distress to the shelling communities, and when the 
Japanese reached Australian waters in 1953 they found a legislative structure 
in existence that allowed the Commonwealth government to control all 
shelling operations in those areas.1 Having disregarded an agreement on 
quotas the Japanese fleet was subjected to the new regulations which Japan 
declared to be illegal. An awkward crisis was averted by a last minute agreement 
in which Japan stated she would observe the regulations of the Australian acts 
and Australia promised to place the matter before the International Court of 
Justice.? This agreement still operates, the case having not yet been heard and 
perhaps not likely to be heard now that the future of the industry is so uncertain. 
In its Australian context one of the most interesting features of this inter- 
national problem is the use made by the Commonwealth government of yet 
another of its constitutional powers.® In the pre-war years the federal authori- 
ties in the absence of such legislation could only directly influence the industry 
in those territories for which they were responsible,‘ the states being in control 
of their own territorial waters. 


V 


The pearlshellers face today, when the full resources of the nation have at last 
been placed behind them,® the gravest danger in their history. Plastics offer 
almost insuperable competition and, as operating expenses increase, the 
whole industry seems less viable each year. High level publicity campaigns ® 
involving private buyers and state and federal governments merely reflect 
the industry’s basic weaknesses. The shellers and the dependent communities, 
however, still believe that such aid is in the ultimate interests of the nation 
since they represent a significant proportion of the white population on the 
remote northern coasts. Strategic and psychological reasons make it bad policy 
for any government to contribute, even by neglect, to the destruction of such 
communities, particularly in a country where legislative and financial aid is 
normally expected by harassed sections of the economy. In Torres Strait, 
moreover, the problem of native welfare is intimately connected with the 
maritime industries including pearlshelling. 

Beyond all the practical and local aspects there is the international issue of 
the continental shelf. While a demand, however precarious, exists for the 


1 Commonwealth Act No. 8, 1952, amended by No. 4, 1953 and No. 38, 1953. The last mentioned 
defined the continental shelf and in section 6 extended the legislation ‘to all persons including foreigners’. 

2 Statement by McEwan, Debates, Commonwealth Parliament, 11 November 1953. 

3 Section 51 (x). 

4 This limitation was regretted. See Melbourne Herald, 2 June 1939. 

5 For Australian view of the continental shelf see Current Notes on International Affairs (Canberra, June 
1958), and Sir Kenneth Bailey, Australia and the Law of the Sea (The Roy Milne Memorial Lecture, Adelaide, 
I : 

ee Newcastle Morning Herald, 27 May 1959, West Australian, 26 August 1959, and Newcastle Morning 
Herald, 11 June 1959, for details. In mid-1959 state and federal aid to the campaign had reached 


£41,000. 
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The question of depletion of the beds by overfishing has been debated regularly since the 1880’s 
but no really conclusive decision has been reached. The obvious limitations of the world market place 
an effective economic check on persistent overfishing. The current legislation is regarded as a conser- 
vation measure, but other attitudes can be discerned, particularly in those statements which justify the 


present control by reference to the Japanese operations of 1935-9, which are remembered more for 
their effect on the market than for any damage they did to the beds. 
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The Study of Economic History in Fapan 


BY Y¥eROMATSU -- 


aK. study of economic history began in Japan a little less than a century 


ago, when the modern sciences were introduced from the West. At first, 
Western books on economic history were translated into Japanese. But the 
selection of books for translation at that time was random, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the popular text books, especially on commercial history, 
were usually chosen for translation. Japan, as an island kingdom, hoped, 
at that time at least, to make Britain her model in transforming herself into a 
capitalistic power, or even into an empire. And it was quite natural that the 
histories of British commerce, for example that by Leone Levi, were read by a 
fairly large number of her people. Hence the study of commercial history 
started in advance of the other fields of economic history, and the writing of 
Japanese commercial history attracted talented youths as early as the eighteen 
eighties and nineties. 

But commercial history alone could not occupy the stage for very long. By 
the end of the nineteenth century the first attempt to systematize Japanese 
economic history won success through the efforts of Ginzo Uchida, who 
approached the subject from the side of history. Uchida was a disciple of 
Ludwig Riess who was invited from Berlin to teach at Tokyo University, but 
it is interesting to note that Uchida chose Oxford, not Berlin, when he went 
abroad in 1903 to study further. After he came back to Japan and was appointed 
professor of Japanese history in Kyoto University his activities tended to be 
diverted from economic history pure and simple. 

The first attempt to approach the subject from the side of economics also 
appeared in the last year of the nineteenth century. Tokuzo Fukuda, who 
studied under Karl Biicher and Lujo Brentano, published Die gesellschaftliche 
und wirtschaftliche Entwicklung in Japan in 1900. This book was not only the first 
Japanese economic history written in a European language, but the first 
treatise to apply the theory of the German Historical School to Japanese 
economic history. Fukuda, erudite as he was, was not a historian by nature, 
and moreover, had to write his book far away from Japan, with very scanty 
reference material at his disposal. Though the book has distortions, in conse- 
quence of his emphasis on the similarity of the economic development of 
Europe and Japan, and though Fukuda himself admitted later that his book 
was not worthy of the name of economic history, it was an important milestone 
in the study of economic history in Japan. In company with the theory of 
economic stages, which was the product of German economists, the so-called 
economic interpretation of history was introduced into Japan at the close of the 
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nineteenth century through the works of Thorold Rogers, an Englishman, and 
Seligman, an American, and developed in the second and third decades of the 
twentieth. | 


The premature industrialization of Japan, which left the countryside almost 
unchanged, quickened its pace in the face of the boom produced by Japan’s — 


favourable geographical position during the first World War. But the collapse 
started in early 1920, followed by a chronic depression. At the same time, the 
influence of the postwar revolutionary movements affected the outlook of the 
Japanese working classes. Class consciousness developed and intensified year 
by year. In these circumstances economic history began to attract many, both 
in and out of the academic world, not as a study of the ways and means of 
empire-building but as a means of finding a solution of social problems. It was 
at this time that the first Japanese translation of Arnold Toynbee’s Lectures on 
the Industrial Revolution was published. It is a remarkable fact that Toynbee still 
appeals to Japanese readers, though it seems that he has lost favour with his 
fellow countrymen. 

The theory of economic stages established its status as the theoretical 
mainstay of the so-called Kyoto School. Uchida did not and could not devote 
himself mainly to the study of economic history, once he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Japanese history in Kyoto. But, as a pioneer in economic history, he 
found a worthy successor among his disciples in Kyoto in Dr Eijiro Honjo, 
professor of Japanese economic history, who in his turn gathered many brilliant 
pupils around him through the Institute for the Study of Economic History of 
Japan. Dr Honjo is now over seventy years old, and retired from the chair 
more than ten years ago. Though some of his works were translated into 
English, the most important being The Social and Economic History of Japan (1935), 
he himself does not seem to have been much influenced by economic history in 
England. 

On the other hand, the economic interpretation of history developed into 
historical materialism, which found in Hajime Kawakami an earnest advocate. 
Kawakami was a professor of Economics in Kyoto, and was expelled from the 
chair later, because of his connexion with the Communist Party. Though not 
himself an historian, he did influence the historians, as well as the economic 
historians. 

Simultaneously with these tendencies, that is the predominance of economic 
stage theory and historical materialism, much progress was made in the 
investigation and editing of documents on economic history, and studies on 
special subjects backed up with extensive reading of manuscript sources. All 
the documents in Japan were written on paper, not on parchment as in Europe, 
nor on stone as in China. But Japanese paper was good in quality, and could 
be preserved in good condition for a long time. So Japanese economic historians 
have been able to make use of enormous volumes of manuscript sources. 

The end of the nineteen twenties and the beginning of the thirties were a 
period of great importance in the development of economic history in Japan. 
At that time the Institute for the Study of Economic History of Japan and 
the Socio-Economic History Society were established, and their respective 
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journals, Studies in Economic History (Keizaishi Kenkyu) and Socio-Economic Mistory 
(Shakat-Keizai-Shigaku) were founded. Dr Honjo contributed an article on the 
Institute to the Economic History Review in 1934. “The Institute for the Study of 
Economic History of Japan’, he wrote, ‘had its origin in the seminars of 
Japanese economic history, which started in 1926 in the Department of 
Economics of Kyoto Imperial University under the charge of Professor Honjo. 
In December, 1929, Dr Iwao Kokusho (Professor of Agricultural History in 
Kyoto, who died in 1949) planned the establishment of the Institute for the 
Study of the Economic History of Japan; and the Institute was opened for 
research and other business on 5 May 1933.’ Among the activities of the 
Institute, the most remarkable is the compilation of The Dictionary of the 
Economic History of Japan (in Japanese), which was published in 3 volumes in 
1936-9, as well as the publication of the journal already referred to and 
The Economic History Year-Book of Japan which was issued annually during the 
period 1932-42. 

The Socio-Economic History Society was established in 1930 for the purpose 
of linking economic historians all over Japan, and of promoting the study of 
socio-economic history. The Japanese term (shakai-keizaishi), which may be 
translated as socio-economic history, is used in Japan in about four slightly 
different ways: firstly, social history and economic history; or secondly, every 
kind of history which is related to social and economic history in the wide sense; 
or thirdly, economic history viewed from the point of class struggle; or lastly, 
history which synthesizes economic and social history, that is, history different 
from economic history pure and simple and social history pure and simple. 
The Socio-Economic History Society seemed, in the early years of its existence, 
to use the term in the second sense, but at present, at least some of the members 
of the Council believe in the possibility of a history which synthesizes economic 
and social history. The Society started the publication of its journal, written 
in Japanese, in 1931, first quarterly, and after a year, monthly. Thus Japan had 
a special Institute for the study of economic history and two journals of eco- 
nomic history published monthly more than twenty years ago. Two monthly 
journals of economic history was a unique phenomenon, and the more remarkable 
considering that economic history was a new development in Japan. 

The existence of these periodicals on economic history was a powerful 
stimulus to the Japanese economic historians. And the nineteen thirties proved 
to be alive with all sorts of studies on the economic history of Japan, China, 
Europe and America. Moreover, Professor Tawney and Mr Lipson came to 
Japan at that time and they also gave immense stimulus to Japanese economic 
historians. Dr Yoshio Honyden, professor of economic history in Tokyo Im- 
perial University, visited this country to seek assistance in the rehabilitation 
of the library of his University, which had been destroyed by the earthquake in 
1923. His mission was very successful, and thousands of books, including many 
valuable sources of economic history, were donated to the library of ‘Tokyo 
Imperial University, that is Tokyo University of the present time. Dr Honyden 
was one of the foreign correspondents of the Economic History Review in its early 
days. He left the chair shortly afterwards, and left economic history, too. Some 
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of the books contributed by England had not been catalogued when the war 
broke out, and it was only ten years ago that they were made available to the 
economic historians of Japan. 

The nineteen thirties were characterized by the social unrest brought about 
by the depression, and it is not to be wondered at that many, and especially 
the younger, economic historians were attracted to Marxism. Economic history 
was no longer a servant of political history or constitutional history; on the 
contrary, these economic historians maintained that economic history de- 
termined human history in general. It is an indisputable fact that economic 
historians all over the world are influenced by Marx, that they are post- 
Marxian, in Professor Tawney’s phrase, whether they agree with the teachings 
of Marx or not, but the percentage of enthusiastic admirers of Marx was, and is, 
noticeably higher in Japan than elsewhere, except of course, in Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, and Red China. = 

As has been said, economic history in Japan was at first influenced by the 
economic history of both England and Germany; Thorold Rogers, Ashley and 
Cunningham, as well as Karl Biicher and Lujo Brentano, may be counted as 
among the economic historians who early won the respect of the Japanese. But 
in the course of time ardent admirers of German culture went on increasing in 
Japan. The German way of thinking began to exercise a stronger sway, not 
only over statesmen and army men, but also over journalists and scholars. 
Even young students preferred to go to Germany for further study, instead of 
to England or to the United States. So, the passionate admiration for Marx 
among the Japanese economic historians may have had some connexion with 
this general admiration for things German. 

Then came war, and many students had to leave the academy to join the 
Armed Forces. News of the activities of economic historians abroad ceased to 
reach Japan. Not only was Marxism prohibited, but economic history itself was 
regarded by some of the war-time authorities as not worth studying. In addition, 
the shortage of paper made it very difficult to publish books or periodicals, and 
finally many publishing firms were forced to stop their work by the continual 
air raids from the end of 1944 onwards. 

The two monthly periodicals on economic history of which Japan could 
boast were forced to stop publication, their last numbers being issued in August 
1944 and December 1944 respectively. After the surrender in 1945, the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Economic History of Japan had its building requisitioned 
by the occupation authorities for several years, and finally gave up hope of 
resuming its activities. Its funds depreciated enormously in value, as a result 
of the postwar inflation, and it was not found possible to raise new funds. 
With the disappearance of the Institute, the stronghold of believers in the 
economic stage theory has gone. Only one of the activities of the Institute, the 
publication of The Economic History Year-Book of Japan, was taken over by a very 
small association called the Society for the Study of Economic History, and this 
resumed publication in 1955. 

The Socio-Economic History Society, on the other hand, recovered quickly. 
Its journal resumed publication in 1948, not in monthly, but in quarterly, and 
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from 1951 in bi-monthly, editions. The Socio-Economic History Society is 


now the largest association of economic historians in Japan, and has added 
much to the development of economic history there. Waseda University in 
Tokyo played a prominent part in the establishment of this society. Not only 
was it at Waseda that the first Conference of the Society was held, but also it 
was Yoshiro Hiranuma, a professor of economic history at Waseda, who was 
elected chairman at the inaugural meeting, and also chairman of the Council. 
His interests covered so wide a range that he could not concentrate upon 
economic history till his later years, when he chose monzen-machi, that is towns 
having Buddhist temples as their nuclei, as his subject of research. After 
Hiranuma’s death, Takeo Ono succeeded as the chairman of the Council. 
Ono resigned his post immediately after the surrender owing to declining 
health, and Kanetaro Nomura, professor of economic history in Keio Uni- 
versity, also in Tokyo, was elected in his place. 

Nomura, who took up economic history in King’s College, Cambridge, was 
an economic historian par excellence, whereas Ono’s interests seemed to lie more 
in institutions than in economic life itself. Nomura won a reputation for his 
wide knowledge of economic history of both East and West, and it was to be 
regretted that the completion of his ambitious work A Socio-Economic History 
of Japan, two volumes of which were published in 1950 and 1951 (in Japanese), 
was postponed. 

The Annual Conference of the Socio-Economic History Society was revived 
in 1946, and an enumeration of the subjects chosen since then may help towards 
an understanding of the recent trends of economic history in Japan. The 
subject at the Conference in the year 1946 was “The emancipation of the 
peasants, historically considered’; in 1947 “The industrial revolution recon- 
sidered’; in 1948 ‘Feudalism reconsidered’; in 1949 ‘Prerequisites of the 
modernization of the East’; in 1950 ‘Cities’; in 1951 “Rural industries’; in 1952 
‘Foreign Trade’; in 1953 “The East and the West at the time of the Restoration 
of Meiji, 1867’; in 1954 “The establishment of Feudal Lordship in Japan — 
problems concerning national land surveying at the end of the sixteenth centu- 
ry’; in 1955 ‘Peasants’ revolts in the latter days of the Tokugawa Shogunate’ ; 
in 1956 “The reform of clan governments and the Restoration of Meiji’ ; in 1957 
‘Problems in the age of the establishment of clan government’; in 1958 “The 
formation of the bourgeois society’; in 1959 ‘Problems in the formative period 
of capitalism in Japan’ ; in 1960 ‘Problems in the industrial history immediately 
before and after the Restoration of Meiji’; and in 1961 the subject is announced 
to be ‘The rise of modern entrepreneurs’. 

With the fall of the militarists and ultra-nationalists, all pressure against the 
study of, and contempt for, economic history, either explicit or tacit, faded 
away. Indeed, economic history has attracted even more students than in 
pre-war days. It has become the favourite among the branches of historical 
science, and has advanced into the textbooks of schools, and shut out emperors, 
feudal lords, generals and admirals from them. It is regarded as the master 
key to solve the secret of the development of human society. It is so popular 
that some students believe that history is economic history, or that political 
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history, legal history, ecclesiastical history and so on are merely appendices to 
economic history. Once again Marxism has won the respect of many, and is 
believed by some to be the only doctrine worth the name of science. 

Professors Hisao Otsuka and Kohachiro Takahashi, both in Tokyo Uni- 
versity, are probably the most influential of Marxist economic historians in 
Japan at present. Professor Otsuka has a great interest in English economic 
development. Professor Takahashi visited England a few years ago and has 
a number of friends among English Marxist historians. Besides Professors 
Otsuka and Takahashi, mention should be made also of the activities of 
Professor Takao Tsuchiya, author of Outlines of Japanese Economic History (in 
Japanese, 2 vols., 1934-9) which has commanded a very wide audience as a 
handy text-book, and his disciples, Professors Mitsuhaya Kajinishi, Kazuo 
Yamaguchi and Yoshio Ando, who are playing active parts in the study of the 
economic history of modern Japan. Both Professors Tomoo Matsuda and 
Yoshinaga Irimajiri have also been attracted to the camp of Marxists (though 
they_are pupils of Dr Hoynden, anti-Marxist, and Hiranuma, non-Marxist, 
respectively) and Professor Senroku Uehara, though he is a favourite disciple 
of Dopsch. On the other hand, the non-Marxist economic historians should not 
be thought to be taking their ease. Professors Yasuzo Horie, Kichiji Nakamura, 
Takeshi Toyoda and Mataji Miyamoto, in the field of Japanese economic 
history, Professors Kokichi Miyashita, Shohei Takamura and Shiro Masuda, 
in the field of German economic history, and Professors Takajiro Yaguchi and 
Shigeru Goto, in the field of English economic history, have been devoting 
energetic efforts in their respective fields. And, in spite of the marked revival 
of Marxism, the pro-Germanism of former days has faded away to a great 
extent, and the economic history of Britain is being given more attention by 
Japanese economic historians. The classics such as Toynbee’s Industrial Revo- 
lution or Ashley’s Economic Organization of England have been re-translated into 
Japanese. Indeed each of them had more than one Japanese translation before 
the war, but another new translation has been added to each one recently. 
Ashley’s more academic work, his two volumes of Economic History and Theory, 
was translated by Nomura more than twenty years ago. Professor Ashton’s 
Industrial Revolution, in the Home University Library, was translated into 
Japanese by Mr Keiichiro Nakagawa eight years ago and has proved very 
popular. The translation of Professor Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
was completed a couple of years ago by Mr Takeomi Ochi. In addition, Pro- 
fessor Court’s Economic History of Britain, Mr Lipson’s Growth of English Society, 
Professor Ashworth’s History of International Economy, Mr Dobb’s Studies in the 
Development of Capitalism, and Mr Hill’s English Revolution have, all of them, been 
translated into Japanese during the past few years. Such a spate of translations, 
and the large number of theses in Japanese universities on English economic 
history, must be taken as the symptom of the respect and concern of the Japanese 
economic historians for the economic history of England. 

Economic history was born in Japan, as noticed above, in an atmosphere in 
which commercial activities were the focus of research. But as time went on, 
the attention of our economic historians was drawn to the country-side. It 
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was considered that the cause of the partial backwardness of the Japanese 
economy should be sought in her rural history. And the land reform, enforced 
in 1945-8 as one of the cardinal policies for the democratization of Japan, 
intensified still more this tendency. It led to the establishment of the Agrarian 
History Society in 1948. It was by the whole-hearted co-operation~of this 
Society that An Epitome of the Course of Land Reform, a heavy volume in spite of 
its title, amounting to over a thousand pages, was published in Japanese in 1951, 
one of the most active among the editors being Professor Toshio Furushima, 
who stayed nearly one year in Oxford in 1957-8. 

Last but not least, it would not be fair if I were to leave out the recent 
activities in local history research in Japan. The study of local history has 
emerged from the pastime of dilettanti, into the foundation work necessary 
for economic history in Japan as well as in Britain. In consequence, the Local 
Historians’ Association was organized in 1950, to promote the study of Japanese 
local history. In these circumstances, the activities of local historians in 
Britain cannot escape the notice of fellow workers in Japan. The publications 
oflocal history societies in Britain have had a not insignificant sale in Japan. 
I understand that the largest overseas sales of these publications have been 
to Japan and to the United States. How far Japanese economic historians are 
keeping their attentive eyes on the progress of the study of English local history 
may be seen by the fact that three young students were given aid, two by the 
British Council, the other by the Asia Foundation, to come to England to 
study local history: Mr Ochi, who worked at Hull in 1957-8, and Mr Shigeaki 
Shiina and Mr Kaoru Ugawa who worked at Leicester in 1957 and 1960. 

All in all, economic history in present-day Japan is considerably influenced 
by economic history in England. The influence is much greater than in pre-war 
years. But, if I venture to point out the difference between Britain and Japan, 
I must lay stress on the preponderance of Marxism and the undue disregard of, 
or indifference to, the outcome of modern economics in post-war Japan. Most 
of the Japanese students who take up English economic history are influenced 
by the Marxian doctrine which teaches that England is the classical motherland 
of capitalism, that capitalism developed in its typical form there. On the 
other hand, modern economics, it is true, seems to attract more and more 
young students even in Japan, but I will not attempt to predict whether it will 
extend its influence to the field of economic history before long. 


Waseda University, Tokyo 


Middle-Class Education and Employment in the 
Nineteenth Century: A Critical Note 


BY H. J. PERKIN 


L, his article ‘Middle-Class Education and Employment in the Nineteenth 
Century’ 1 Dr F. Musgrove argues that ‘the expansion of education for middle- 
class boys that took place after the 1830’s was not matched by the expansion 
of middle-class employment’. Consequently, middle-class incomes were affected 
by the increased competition for comparatively fewer employment oppor- 
tunities, and the higher middle class lost ground proportionally in income and 
numbers to the lower middle class. The professions in particular suffered a 
relative decline, and constituted ‘a diminishing proportion of the nation’s 
population’. If true, this interlocking argument would call in question the whole 
accepted pattern of nineteenth-century economic and social development. It 
is based, however, on errors of fact and interpretation which render it not 
merely doubtful but the reverse of what was happening to Victorian society. 


I 


That there was an increased provision for middle-class education during the 
nineteenth century is not in dispute. What is questioned is the argument that 
the output of educated boys so far outran the expansion of middle-class occu- 
pations as to have an adverse effect upon middle-class incomes. This is a 
statistical question, to which the foundation or expansion of individual schools 
is not strictly relevant. Nor is it sufficient to prove that the number of boys at 
middle-class schools was expanding as rapidly as population. In the first place 
the middle class itself, as Dr Musgrove points out, was expanding faster than 
total population, and would require more school places for its boys. Secondly, 
something must be allowed for the longer school life per boy which normally 
accompanies a rising standard of education. Thirdly, Dr Musgrove argues, 
here and elsewhere,? that a large proportion of upper and middle-class boys 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century were educated at home, 
and their transfer to schools must account for part of the increase. Finally, 
among occupational groups traditionally recruited by a variety of methods, by 
no means all of them academic — until 1858, for example, two out of the three 
kinds of medical practitioners were normally recruited by apprenticeship — a 
large part of the increase might be due to the swing to more formal education. 


1 Economic History Review, 2nd series, XII (1959), 99-111. 
® “Middle-Class Families and Schools, 1780-1880’, Sociological Review, VII (1959), 169; “The Decline 
of the Educative Family’, Universities Quarterly, XIV (1960), 337. Cf. N. Hans, New Trends in 


Education in the 18th century (1951), p. 23 and chap, ix. 
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Thus the argument requires an increased provision for middle-class education 
substantially in excess of population growth. . 

Dr Musgrove draws his evidence for ‘the formidable increase in the output 
- of educated young men after the mid-nineteenth century’ from the Taunton 


Commission Report of 1868. The Commission, he says, ‘estimated-that no 
fewer than 100,000 proprietary schools had been established in the few pre- 
ceding decades’, of which ‘the Commissioners investigated 122’. Turning to 

_- the Report itself we find that the figure is not 100,000 but ‘more than 10,000’; 
that it does not refer to proprietary schools (i.e. ‘the property of individuals 
[other than the head], or of companies or corporations’) but to private schools 
(i.e. ‘the property of the master or mistress who conducts them’, and therefore 
chiefly small establishments); and that this figure the Commission did not 
estimate but derived from ‘a list given in an unofficial publication’.! The 111 
proprietary schools listed in the Appendix as having made returns to the 
Commission or been noticed by the Assistant Commissioners are described as 
‘most’ of ‘all ... whose existence we could ascertain’.2 Only 86 of these were 
boys’ or mixed schools, containing ‘about 12,000’ boys. Thus the figure of 
100,000 proprietary schools established in the previous few decades reduces 
itself to 86 surviving proprietary schools for boys, more strictly to 72 fee- 
charging schools founded since 1820, plus an unknown but probably small 
number of omissions.* If we add the 30 endowed schools founded since 1820 
(making no allowance for the 50 which had fallen into abeyance), this addition 
of a hundred-odd to the country’s stock of at least 750 public secondary schools 
in 1820,4 compared with a growth of population between 1821 and 1864-5, 
the year of the inquiry, of 73 per cent, can hardly be considered excessive. 

Nor was the Commission itself aware of any such over-expansion. It was set 
up to investigate the inadequacy of middle-class education, and amply justified 
contemporary concern. Against the 49,000 boys in the endowed and pro- 
prietary schools (to which should be added the 2,956 at the nine great public 
schools excluded from the enquiry) it set estimates of the number of boys in the 
higher and middle classes: over 250,000, representing no more than one in 
seven of the male population between eight and fifteen years (inclusive).® The 
gap between need and endowment was enormous: ‘the void has been filled, 
as far as it has been filled at all, by the private and proprietary schools’ .§ 

The Report expressed still greater dissatisfaction at the quality of education 


1 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission (1868), I. 2, 6. No evidence is given of the age of the private 
schools, and though they are presumed to be of recent origin, this is mainly because of their high rate of 


turnover. 
2 Ibid. I. 6, and Appendix VI; the text reads: ‘To all proprietary schools whose existence we could 
ascertain. .. circulars were duly sent, and from most of them answers were received’; the list adds to 


those making returns schools noticed by the Assistant Commissioners. The mixed schools appear in 
both boys’ and girls’ lists, and reduce the real total from 122 to 111. 

3 Ibid. I. 322 and Appendix IV, V and VI; at least ten were founded before 1820, and of later 
foundations four were orphanages and the like, charging no fees. Since the list, which includes six 
Roman Catholic schools but excludes a number of them, totals 11,376 boys, ‘about 12,000’ presumably 
allows for omissions. For frequent demise of proprietary schools, vide I. 313. 

4 Ibid. I. 108-9 and Appendix V: 820 endowed schools in 782 distinct foundations (of which 50 were 
in abeyance), with 36,874 scholars, came within the Commission’s terms of reference. 

5 Ibid. 1. 97-8, and Appendix IT. 

6 Ibid. I. 284. 
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provided: ‘the schools, whether public or private, which are thoroughly 

satisfactory are few in proportion to the need’.! Only 100 out of 770 endowed 

and 21 out of the 86 proprietary schools gave any education beyond the age of 
sixteen. 198 endowed schools were described as ‘elementary’, and in a further 

225, education ceased at the age of fourteen.? The Commission concluded: 
‘In at least two-thirds of the places named in England as towns in the census 

there is no public school at all above the primary schools, and in the remaining 

third the school is often insufficient in size or in quality. To put the same fact 

in another light: for the upper classes of the community there is a sufficient 

supply of public boarding schools, and a very small supply of public day 

schools; for the upper section of the middle class there is a smaller supply of 
public boarding schools, and a very insufficient supply of public day schools; 

for the lower section of the middle class and the upper section of the artisans 

there is almost no supply of public boarding schools, and a very poor supply of 

public day schools, giving an education higher than the National schools’.® 

There is nothing here to suggest that public provision for middle-class edu- 

cation in the first two-thirds of the century was substantially exceeding the 

demographic need. 

It might, of course, be argued that the crucial expansion in excess of popu- 
lation growth took place afterrather than before 1864-5. In view of the undoubted 
improvement in education recorded by the Bryce Commission in 1895, this 
would be more plausible. Yet the statistical evidence provided by the Com- 
mission affords little support for the argument. In the seven counties of its 
representative sample, which included two of the nine great public schools, 
boys in endowed and proprietary schools amounted to only 2-5 per thousand 
population — almost exactly the same proportion afforded by the Taunton 
Commission’s less comprehensive statistics for 1864—5.4 At the same time the 
Bryce Commission believed that the numbers of private schools had consider- 
ably decreased.5 The maintenance of the same demographic proportion over 
thirty years cannot be described as excessive educational expansion. Such 
statistical evidence as exists suggests that the undoubted improvement over the 
century in the amount and quality of middle-class education came under 
pressure from the growing size, prosperity and vocational needs of the middle 
classes, and not the other way round; and that in spite of this pressure — which 
made itself felt in the last third of the century through the rise in school fees 


at a time when prices were falling § — the provision always lagged behind the 
need. 


: Report of Schools Inquiry Commission (1868), I. 104. 

2 Ibid. I. Appendix V and VI. 

3 Ibid. I. 102. 

4 Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Education (1895), I. 48; the Summary Table, p. 424, gives 
2.48 per thousand. The Taunton Commission’s figure of 52,000 boys at public secondary schools gives 
a proportion to the estimated population for 1864-5, 20,772,308, of 2.50 per thousand. Schools making 
oc. an 864-5 would, of course, raise the proportion and argue a subsequent decline. 

ip. cut. 1. 51. 
6 Cf. J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood (1954), pp. 187-9. 
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Consequent upon the over-expansion of education, Dr Musgrove argues, there 
was a ‘far more rapid expansion of lower middle-class than of higher middle- 
class incomes’. Citing J. C. Stamp, British Incomes and Property (1916), he 
writes: ‘Professor Leone Levi estimated that the actual number of incomes in 
the range £150 to £500 per annum accounted for 81-7 per cent of all incomes 
assessed in 1850-1, and for 85-9 per cent in 1879-80. During these thirty years 
the more rapid expansion of lower incomes in comparison with those over 
#500 per annum reduced the average assessed individual income by 30 per 
cent, from £820 to £550 per annum’. Turning to Stamp we find that Levi is 
making two comparisons, not one; that the first compares not ‘all incomes 
assessed’ but gross assessments under Schedule D, the second not ‘assessed 
individual incomes’ but Levi’s ‘incomes per family’ calculated by an arbitrary 
method from the first; that these ‘family incomes’ average £824 in 1850-1 and 
£544 in 1879-80, and the decline 34-0 per cent; while the corresponding 
average Schedule D assessments are only £470 and £424, and the decline 
only 9-8 per cent.1 

Stamp objected to Levi’s comparisons on three grounds. (1) He took insuf- 
ficient account of substantial changes in the definition of Schedule D, especially 
the inclusion in 1850-1 of company earnings, excluded in 1879-80. (2) He 
assumed that ‘family incomes’ equalled three times Schedule D assessments, 
although the ratio of assessments to taxpayers was probably rising. (3) In his 
second comparison, Levi added ‘6 per cent’ to the income at both dates for 
Ireland, and nothing to the divisor, although Irish income was relatively 
constant and Irish population declining. Thus Levi turned a supposed 10 
per cent decline in average assessments into a 34 per cent decline in ‘family 
incomes’. Of his deduction that lower incomes had increased faster than higher 
incomes, Stamp says, “The method is so doubtful, and the disturbing factors 
are so important, that this comparative result is, in my judgment, valueless’.? 

If Levi’s calculation were more reliable, it would embarrass Dr Musgrove’s 
argument by proving too much, since it implies that lower incomes were 
expanding faster than all incomes over £500, and would require an explanation 
of the relative decline of rent and profits as well as professional incomes. The 
problem is fictitious, however, and springs from the statistical fallacy in all 
comparisons based without rectification on income-tax returns. As national 
income fer capita rises, a fixed income-tax limit sweeps into its net an increasing 
proportion of incomes. Taxpayers increase much faster than total income, thus 
depressing the average income and radically altering the distribution within 
the taxpaying class. At any later date a group of incomes at the lower end of 
the scale will have no counterpart at the starting date, and will appear to have 
increased by an infinite percentage, which weights all comparisons of lower 
with higher groups. Thus, if the 110,000 Schedule D assessments of 1850-1 
had increased at the same rate as the occupied population they would have 


1 Stamp, of. cit. pp. 435-8; Levi, Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1885 ed.), pp. 47-50, 


5475: . 
2 Op. cit. p. 438. 
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Table 1. Schedule D Assessments, 1850-1 & 1879-60 


1850-1 1879-80 ae 
1079 
Assessments Number Amount peat ans ° erie pasa 
1879-80 in & & umber . 
Cee Percentage Percentage Mean Percentage ol ae in Mean 
£000 Le 000 
000 + 1,889 14,678 7,770 2,626 332937 12,924 66-3 
pe 1-71% 28-51% 0:22% 22:6% 
£4887 +) 
£500-£3000 18,335 173054 930 25,486 38,055 1,493 60°5 
(Approx. 16-60% 32-79% 716% 25°4% 
£793-£4887) 
£150-£500 90,231 20,282 223 125,421 43,752 349 56°5 
(Approx. 81-69% 38-99% 35°3% 29°2% 
£235-£4887) 
All Assessments, 110,455 52,014 471 153,533 115,744 754 60-1 
1850-1 100:0% 100:0% 4g-2%% 772% 
Under £150 
(untaxed 
1850-1) — — — 199,510 34,091 171 oC 
56-38% 22:38% 
All Assessments, 353,043 149,835 424 nee 
1879-80 100:0% 100:0% 


Source: Levi, op. cit. p. 48 (percentages corrected). 
* 1850-1 number X 1:39 (= increase in occupied population, both sexes 1851-81). 
! Estimated by graphing (Lorenz curve: Percentage assessments/percentage income). 


become 153,500, out of the 353,000 of 1879-80. Levi’s comparison is therefore 
weighted with some 200,000 assessments which had increased by an infinite 
percentage. Allowing for the increase in population and in the size of the 
taxpaying class, a strict comparison is set out in Table 1. Far from declining, 
the average for those assessments in 1879-80 which bore the same ratio to the 
occupied population as did all assessments in 1850-1 increased by 60-1 per 
cent, while within this equivalent group higher assessments had increased in 
size faster than middle, and middle faster than lower assessments.! The 
argument that middle-class incomes were adversely affected by the expansion 
of education — in so far as it depends on Levi’s income-tax evidence — therefore 
collapses. 2 


III 


The final link in the argument is the belief that between 1851 and rgir ‘pro- 
fessional men constituted a diminishing proportion of the nation’s population’. 


1 If company earnings were excluded in 1850-1 the increase in the general average would be greater. 
There are strong reasons for believing that Schedule D assessments increased faster than taxpayers; 
allowing for this, the shift in favour of higher incomes would also be greater. 

® For the later period, 1880-1913, A. L. Bowley’s more reliable estimates show that while the average 
taxpayer’s income shrank from £855 to £839, the average for the same fraction of the population that 
paid tax in 1880 rose by 31 per cent to £1,120: The Change in the Distribution of Income, 1880-1913 (1920), 
p. 10. 
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Since it affects only a fraction of the middle class — between 1881 and IQII 


professional and administrative workers constituted less than 15 per cent of 
non-manual occupations and, if they all paid tax (which they did not), only 
about 40 per cent of taxpayers — this is a special corollary of the general 
argument concerning middle-class incomes. Although the latter has been 
shown to rest upon a statistical fallacy, we must still consider whether there was 
in fact a relative diminution of employment opportunities in the professions as a 
whole or in any significant fraction of them, on a scale large enough to affect 
relative incomes. But first, it is important to notice that the employment 
opportunities afforded by any occupation depend on its relation to the popu- 
lation as a whole, not to the taxpaying or the non-manual class. If the occu- 
pation expands in step with population, relative employment opportunities 
remain the same. They are not diminished by still larger expansion in other 
occupations which, per contra, adds to the total jobs competing for men, and can 
only affect the occupation’s rewards in an upward direction. Thus, if it can be 
shown that the professions as a whole, whether on narrower or wider defi- 
nitions, kept pace with population growth, the argument collapses. 

The question is a statistical one, on which contemporary complaints of 
‘overcrowded professions’ throw only a conflicting light. Such complaints were 
almost as old as the professions themselves. Those quoted go back to 1769, 
long before the educational expansion. Earlier, Campbell’s London Tradesman 
(1747) gave ‘Reasons for Parents breeding as few of their Children Priests as 
they can’, and told a cautionary fable of disastrous failure in Church, law, and 
army.! Still earlier, between the Attorneys’ Acts of 1605 and 1729, ‘there were 
frequent complaints about the excessive numbers of attorneys’.? It was the 
duty of vocational handbooks to warn against over-sanguine expectations, of 
professional bodies to discourage dilution, and of moralists to condemn 
‘learned idleness’. But even if the complaints became more vociferous as a 
result of educational expansion, the overcrowding of those professions to which 
entry was by educational qualification could only show itself in excessive 
recruitment and a relative increase in their numbers, and for them the argument 
is self-defeating. 

The statistical evidence is drawn mainly from the Census.? Here there are 
two major pitfalls to be avoided. The first is the fluctuation in the definitions. 
Dr Musgrove shows civil engineers, for example, as increasing in 1871-81 by 
80 per cent and decreasing in 1901-11 by 33 (strictly, 34-8) per cent: in the 
Reports most of the increase is attributed to the transfer of mining engineers 
from the mining industries, and all the decrease to their return there in 1911, 
together with the segregation of engineers’ assistants. Similarly the 88 per cent 
increase in commercial clerks in 1871-81 (96 per cent if those under 15 years 
are included or excluded at both dates) was largely due to the reclassification 


1 Op. cit. pp. 4-8, 36. 

2 R. Robson, The Attorney in Eighteenth-Century England (Cambridge, 1959), Pp. 5, 50. 

3 The only example which is not is the growth amongst civil servants in 1853-60 from 16,000 to 
38,000, a growth of 137.5 per cent in seven years. No reference is given. The 1860 figure conflicts with 
Horace Mann’sestimate before the S. C. on Civil Servants (H. of C. Papers, 1860, IX, p. 347) of about 
19,100 for the ‘general body of clerks’, including assistants and superior officers. 


*.? See Cl 
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of most clerks by occupation instead of by industry or service. All increases 
in 1881 are understated by the exclusion of the retired, except for retired 
doctors and clergymen, excluded in 1911.1 The other pitfall is what may be 
called the emulative bias. Any category carrying prestige attracted, especially 
in the early years before definitions became more precise and the anonymity 
of the Census better understood, a significant proportion of unqualified as- 
pirants. When the Medical Registration Act, 1858, imposed penalties on those 
who pretended to qualification, the 1861 Census showed a decrease in doctors 
of 5:4 per cent on 1851, while the Medical Directory for 1862 shows an increase 
of 39°4 per cent on 1851.2 Similarly, the gap between solicitors in the Census 
and those in the Law List, equal to one in four of those registered in 1851, had 
shrunk to one in twelve by 1911; and while the Census return increased by 
52 per cent, the Law List increased by 78 per cent.3 From both causes, there was 
a continual sifting of ‘assistants’ from architects, dentists, engineers and 
surveyors, of bookkeepers and clerks from accountants, pupil teachers from 
schoolmasters, shorthand clerks from authors, editors and journalists, farriers 
from veterinary surgeons, and so on. 

Comparison is therefore very difficult in the early years, except for broad 
categories. For 1881-1911 the 1911 comparative tables print many returns in 
French type, with the warning that they are not comparable for particular 
occupations, but ‘may serve to furnish approximately comparable figures for 
groups of occupations’. Up to 1881 the safest guide is Charles Booth’s correlated 
abstract from the returns, which takes account of changes in definition and 
deliberately groups occupations to make them reasonably comparable.* The 
results, for selected professions (i.e. omitting Army and Navy, Police and 
Prisons, and Art and Amusement), are set out in Table 2. 


Table 2. Selected Male Professions, England & Wales, 1851-81 


‘Thousands Percentage 

Increase 

1851 1861 1871 1881 1851-81 
Law. . Stal 9 Sitted ac Wika ea ee 32°2 o37 38-7 43°6 35°4 
Medicine . ES PRE MEP Gh Bo. Src 34:0 36-1 41°2 4571 32°7 
Iiteratureié& ‘Science’. +408. eee I°9 371 6-3 8-0 921-1 
Education “is nite ene ee ee 28-0 32°9 36-0 515 83:9 
Rel@I0n pooh a hace d sas eee 30°1 35°5 39°5 43°9 45°8 
Total, 5 professions. iY Gey 1262 1413 161-7 192°I 52:2 
ENokcabbongnghakeiay ea Sea eS oy 49°7 60-6 67°7 72:6 46°1 

Total, 6 professions. . . . . . 1759 201°9 228-4 264: 

: c 4°7 Oo: 
Employed Male Population. . . . 5,875:8 6518-4 75250°3 8,108°3 Be 
Total Population. . ‘ai 17,927°6 20,066:2 22,712°3 25,9744 44°9 


1 e.g. Lawyers, 1871-81, increased by 12 (not 9) per cent; clergymen, 1901-11, decreased by 1.5 
(not 5.5) per cent. 
= 1851 10,400 names, 1862 14,500: computed to the nearest 100 by counting every twentieth page. 
Since the 1851 Directory is probably less complete, the increase is exaggerated, but not so completel 
as the Census decrease. ‘ 
: 1851 9,000 names, 1911 16,000: computed as for doctors. 
The Occupations of the People, 1841-81 (1886). The 1841 returns are too unreliable for detailed 
comparison. The growth of ‘Administration’ is understated by the exclusion of dockyard artificers and 
labourers in 1881. 
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_ They show that between 1851 and 1881 the professions as a whole, with and 
without Administration, expanded faster than population, and considerably 
faster than the male occupied population. Only law and medicine fell behind, | 
and, allowing for the emulative bias, not significantly.1 
After 1881 we are on surer ground. Between then and 1911, male ‘pro- 
fessional occupations and subordinate services’ as a proportion per million 
males of 10 years plus rose steadily from 24,781 to 27,088. Since this growth, 
like Booth’s, includes minor professions, Table 3 sets out the numbers and 


increases of those unambiguously major professions for which the returns are 
reasonably comparable.? 


Table 3. Selected Male Professions, England and Wales, 1881-1911 


15 years and upwards 


Percentage 
1881 1891 1901 IQtt increase 
1881-1911 
Clergy, ministers, priests.*¥. . . . . =) 335496 36,800 39,656 40,142 19°8 
IBAPSISCCES SOLGIEOTS: 5) + si wo i's gy ae 17,386 19,987 20,998 21,380 23:0 
Pbysiciaps, surgeons.*—. . .°. «se 15,091 18,936 22,486 24,553 62-7 
IDENTISES RET SMM”... SOL atch & 3,538 4,562 5,149 75373 108-4 
Authors, editors, journalists !..... 5,627 7,473 9,807 12,005 113°3 
BICIENUMC UTSINIS: oo. wns ee) ss 1,170 1,894. 3,171 6,171 427-4. 
PNEGHICCGIS Its ete. ti eens ec 6,875 75779 10,775 11,109 61-6 
Woral7 professions. eee...) . | 895175 97,431 112,042 122,733 47°6 
Schoolmasters, lecturers. . . . ... 44,181 49,072 57,0829 68,651 55°4 
otal. professions,...< .“sd.% % . 127,354 146,503 169,871 191,384 50°3 
Civil service, officers & clerks . . . . 21,353 31,340 42,403 57.475 1692 
Local government, excluding police. . —_17,993 19,710 26,337 54,257 Q201°5 
‘Motalso. professions (> irs)... <) =. 166,700 197,553 238,611 303,116 81-8 
Thousands 
Non-manual male occupations. . . . 1,669 1,960 2.372 2,869 71°9 
Allmale:cecupations i. Web -s0. << 75759 8,806 10,157 11,456 47°7 
Wotal population. 2... 4 6 «+ 25,074 29,003 32,528 36,070 38:9 


* Including the retired, given separately 1911. 
! Including shorthand clerks 1881. 
+ Including assistants, given separately 1911. 


According to returns which probably understate its growth, total employment 
in seven leading professions more than kept pace with population and, within a 
percentage decimal point, just kept pace with the occupied male population. 
Only lawyers and clergymen fell behind, and this was compensated for else- 
where. Including teaching and lecturing, professional employment expanded 
faster than the occupied population, and considerably faster than general 
population. Finally, if we add central and local administration, it expanded 


1 e.g. the 1881 Medical Register gives 15,918 doctors with English qualifications, an increase of 53 
per cent on the 1851 Directory, which, though less complete, included Scottish, Irish and foreign doctors 


resident in England. ; ei , 
2 It excludes inter alia some of the most rapidly expanding professions: civil engineers, accountants, 


surveyors, actors, musicians, etc. 
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not only very much faster than both, but ten per cent faster than non-manual 
employment as a whole. | 

Since there was no diminution in professional employment relative to 
population, the argument that professional incomes were adversely affected by 
it collapses. The exceptions do not help the argument: clergymen’s incomes are. 
not fixed on market principles, while a relative decline in lawyers’ numbers 
could only have tended to increase their incomes. For the rest, any additional 
expansion of lower-paid occupations cannot have increased competition for 
higher-paid posts, while, per contra, the addition of a single highly-paid post 
elsewhere would increase the competition for educated young men, and could 
only have an upward effect on professional incomes. 

It may still be objected that if all the additional expansion had been in 
lower-paid occupations — which in the absence of much fuller information 
about relative salaries cannot be assumed — there would have been a shift in 
the distribution of income and numbers within the middle class. If so, the shift 
would have been a mere statistical effect, comparable to the shift produced 
within the taxpaying class by the influx of new taxpayers. For Bowley’s middle 
class, defined as all non-manual occupations, was a similar open-ended group, 
and its very growth relative to the occupied population is the proof that 
sufficient recruits could not be found within it. Between 1881 and 1911 non- 
manual occupations increased by 72 per cent, manual by 41 per cent, and all 
occupations by 48 per cent.! No less than a third of the expansion of the middle 
class was due to the ‘transfer’ of over 420,000 men from the working class. The 
expansion of lower-paid non-manual employment represented not poorer-paid 
jobs for middle-class boys but more attractive ones for the sons of manual 
workers. 

What Victorian society was experiencing was the operation of what Colin 
Clark has called Petty’s Law: the tendency of the working population, as the 
main concomitant of economic progress, to move from agriculture and manu- 
facturing to commerce and services.2 Far from proving that middle-class 
education expanded faster than population while middle-class employment 
lagged behind, to the detriment of middle-class incomes, the sources show that 
the rise of the first great industrial civilization called forth ever-expanding 
numbers of more specialized non-manual workers; that it called them forth 
by the normal mechanism of income-incentives; and that, belatedly but by a 
similar market mechanism, it evoked the expansion of more formally appropri- 
ate kinds of education. “The enormous growth of the organized professions’, in 
the words of the late Richard Pares, is ‘perhaps the greatest change in the whole 
of modern history’; 3 precisely because modern industrial civilization is the 
creator and the creature of the specialized and increasingly professional expert. 


University of Manchester 
1 Bowley, Wages and Income since 1860 (Cambridge, 1937), p. 128. 


2 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (1951), Pp. 395-6. 
3 George III and the Politicians (1953), pp. 16-17; cf. Robson, of. cit. p. 171. 


Essays in Bibliography and Criticism 
XLV. The Economic History of the Fews 


BY CECIL ROTH 


ol ae study of the economic history of the Jews was in the past largely a 
matter of hit-and-miss: according to the climate of prevailing pro- or anti- 
Semitism, it was argued whether offensively or defensively that the Jewish réle 
in economic development had been all-embracing, or that after all it was 
insignificant. The standard monograph on Jewish economic history by G. 
Caro, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Fuden im Mittelalter und der Neuzeit 
(Frankfort on Main, 1908—1920/4) made a gallant attempt at objectivity, but 
remained unfinished: while Salo Baron’s treatment in his Social and Religious 
Mistory of the Jews (new ed. Columbia University Press, New York, 1952 ff.) 
makes no claim to be comprehensive. A work of detailed research, such as 
H. I. Bloom’s The Economie Activities of the Fews of Amsterdam in the r7th and 18th 
centuries (Williamsport, P.a., 1937), was unusual. Within the past year or so 
however a number of important monographs have appeared, based on original 
sources, which are specifically devoted to aspects of this subject. With the 
assistance of these it will be possible henceforth to treat the entire field, or great 
parts of it, anew and on a sounder foundation. Here however little more will be 
done than to mention the titles of some of the works in question and to indicate 
their scope. 

The Jew was the classic money-lender of the Middle Ages, and the classic 
profession of the medieval Jew was money-lending. Hitherto our knowledge of 
the range and nature of their activity has been based largely on unsubstantiated 
generalizations, for even in England (for which our records are most sub- 
stantial: they have now been re-examined with superb competence by H. G. 
Richardson, The English Jewry under Angevin Kings (Methuen and Co. with the 
Jewish Historical Society, 1960)) sufficient material has not been available 
to carry out a minute examination. Now, Professor R. W. Emery, in the course 
of his investigation of the notarial records of Perpignan, has found a mass of 
documents which illustrate the economic activity of the local Jewish com- 
munity in great detail, and has published the results in his The Jews of Perpignan 
in the Thirteenth Century: an economic study based on notarial records (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1959). His findings have revealed — rather sur- 
prisingly for a community in the Spanish orbit, where it was always imagined 
that the economic basis of Jewish life was somewhat broader — a community 
absorbed entirely by money-lending, apparently without any artisan or even 
trading class. In the thirteenth century, Perpignan, developing asa commercial 
and industrial centre, experienced a relative shortness of capital, reflected in a 
high rate of interest: in response to this there was a notable influx of Jewish 
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financiers. Operations were on a relatively large scale and resulted (contrary to 
what was maintained in the past by some erudite apologists) in the amassing 
of some considerable fortunes. In due course however conditions change: the 
aristocracy, clergy and business classes disappear from the lists of their clients, 
and in the course of the fourteenth century their economic status deteriorates, — 
so that they are driven into mere pawnbroking — as of course had happened in 
England, largely through governmental action, at the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

‘Jewish Usury’ took on a different aspect in Italy at the close of the Middle 
Ages. Here, from the late thirteenth century onwards, it became usual for the 
cities and communes to enter into an arrangement with a Jew or a group of 
Jews to open loan-banks (banchi di pegno: that is to say, in effect, pawnbroking 
establishments) in order to provide credit-facilities for the citizens without 
any burden of ecclesiastical sin, at least on the part of Christians. ‘These ar- 
rangements, termed condotte, would be for a term of years and would lay down 
carefully the obligations of the loan-banker and the conditions under which 
he was to carry on his activities. At one time, almost every considerable town- 
ship in central and northern Italy had its Jewish loan-banker, who was in a 
way one of the local officers, much like the communal physician who also 
would very likely be a Jew. Such was in fact the origin of most of the important 
Jewish communities of this region, in which the loan-bankers were laterjoined 
by other Jews who followed different, more reputable but less affluent pro- 
fessions. A good deal of work has been done on this subject, which is one of the 
corner stones of Italian Jewish history, but generally the treatment has been 
comprehensive rather than detailed. A Mantuan non-professional scholar 
however, Enrico Castelli, has produced in his work, J Banchi feneratizi ebraici 
nel Mantovano, 1386-1608 (Collana di opere storiche edite dalla Banca Agricola 
Mantovana, vol. II: Mantua, 1959), a detailed study of the loan-banks in the 
extensive territories of the Duchy of Mantua, from their first appearance in 
1386 down to their final disappearance at the period of the Napoleonic Wars. 
The preliminary chronological treatment embodies also an examination of 
the policy of the various successive Gonzaga rulers towards those Jews who 
enjoyed their protection, with an examination of the terms of the condotte issued 
to them, not always identical although preserving a basic similarity. This is 
followed by an account of the ‘bankers’ (some 600 in all) who were active, 
mainly in the sixteenth century, in some forty centres in the Mantuan dominions 
some of them very small (excluding Mantua itself, which requires separate 
treatment) : we see from this how ubiquitous was the Jewish loan-banker at 
this period. Here and there we find among the concessionaires persons of some 
note and importance: thus for example the Jewish painter and medallist Moses 
da Castellazzo with his three sons was empowered to open a loan-bank in 1 519 
at Goito. Sometimes indeed such concessions seem to have been regarded as a 
reward for Services rendered. In 1614, a convert named Giovanni Battista 
Renato Perfetti was given the right to a percentage of the price received for all 
unredeemed pledges sold by auction, in recognition of the ‘good, faithful and 
assiduous service which he gives Us daily, especially in his Art as dancer’ — 
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then a usual profession of the Mantuan Jews. I suspect that this person is 


identical with the choreographer Isaac Massarano whom we meet at Mantua 


about this time: this concession he subsequently ceded to the Jewish Court 


musician, Salamone de’ Rossi, founder of the art of the symphony (or at least, 
the first person to make use of the term). 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, especially after the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire, the rdle of the Jews in economic life was wholly different: they were 
merchants, manufacturers, artisans and so on, especially interested in the textile 
industry in all of its branches. This is an aspect of Jewish economic history to 
which insufficient attention has been paid hitherto, partly owing to the diversity 
and intractability of the source-material. To some extent, this obstacle is now 
being removed by the publication by the Bulgarian Academy of Letters, in 
Sofia, of a series bearing the Latin sub-title Fontes Hebraici ad res oeconomicas 
socialesque terrarum balcanicarum saecula XVI pertinentes, of which the first stately 
quarto volume, edited by Dr Aser Hananel and Eli E8kenazi, has recently 


appeared (Sofia, 1958). The authors have traced in the casuistic Responsa of the 


principal Rabbis who flourished in the Balkans in the sixteenth century 
(especially, as is inevitable, in Salonica), such as the prolific Samuel de Medina 
(1506-1589) or Joseph ibn Lev (1502-1588), all those responsa which throw 
light on local economic and social life, in particular mercantile activities. The 
texts of the enquiries (which are especially informative) are published in the 
original Hebrew in facsimile, together with a translation and an abstract of 
the reply in Bulgarian (with notes), and a synopsis in Russian and in French: 
the basic material is thus made generally accessible. It is impossible to describe 
briefly the wealth of material comprised in the two-hundred-odd documents 
comprised in this volume, and a few random specimens must suffice. There is 
much about mercantile life in the Balkans and beyond, especially trading- 
relations with Ancona, Venice, and even France. The way of the merchant was 
not easy: there was constant government spoliation, and the volume illustrates 
the perils of the journeys whether by land or by sea, where the Knights of 
Malta were as predatory against Turkish subjects as the Barbary Corsairs were 
against Christians. Much of the trade was centred in the great fairs, e.g. at 
Struga, the caravans on the way thither being sometimes waylaid by bandits. 
The risks of the journey by sea were covered to some extent by insurance, and 
we have some interesting details of the methods and conditions. There is 
much about the textile industry, and the methods of production (e.g. the use of 
urine in dyeing) are adequately illustrated: we read of associations of wool- 
merchants, of arrangements for fixing the price of wool, and so on. The Jews 
of Salonica purchased hides at the Monastir fair and sold them in great part to 
Ancona, and there was also a considerable trade in silk throughout the Balkans. 
Such transactions were financed through letters of credit, of which we are 
minutely informed: sometimes however bullion was despatched in payment. 
There was at Adrianople also a glass manufactory, and we read too of the alum 
industry, then a Turkish government monopoly. Manufactured paper was 
imported from France as well as barrels of salt sardines: there was indeed an 
association of dealers in salt fish. Much is recorded about slaves, in the circum- 
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stances inevitably for the most part Christians. One of the hazards of business : 
life was of course the constant depreciation of the value of money in the Turkish _ 


Empire. This gives only a pale and vague idea of the wealth of material con- 


tained in the volume: it is the first time that these Jewish sources have been 


made available to the general reader. _ ; . . 

A new chapter in Jewish history was in effect opened with the establishment 
at the end of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries of the great 
Marrano communities in Northern Europe. Among these one of the most 
significant was that of Hamburg, with subsidiary colonies in neighbouring 
cities (Gliickstadt, Altona, Emden). The external record of this nucleus is 
known adequately from a number of monographs, but its economic rdle has 
been studied even less than that of other communities of the Marrano Diaspora. 
The omission is now made good in a stupendous work by Hermann Kellenbenz, 
Sephardim an der unteren Elbe: ihre wirtschaftliche und politische Bedeutung vom Ende des 
16 bis zum Beginn des 18 Jahrhunderts (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, beheft 40; Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, Wiesbaden). 
Approximately one half of the work deals specifically, comprehensively and in 
great detail with the economic aspect of the subject. It is based on an enormous 
variety of sources: the Bibliography alone occupies 40 pages, including refer- 
ences to materials from the archives in over 50 places: the only category 
of relevant material that the author has not used (inevitably) is the Hebrew 
Responsa literature described above, of which a great mass is available for 
northern as it is for eastern Europe. It is difficult to resume in the short space 
available here the remarkable scope of this work — one of the most important 
in recent Jewish historiography, which goes into the minutest detail. The 
impression left is not that the importance of the Marranos in the economic life 
of north-west Europe at this time was all-important (as has been exaggeratedly 
stated) but that it was all-pervasive. There were in fact few economic magnates 
of first significance, though Manuel Abraham Senior Texeira and his son were 
certainly in this category. But they had the advantage of being an international 
element, with correspondents and family connexions everywhere. The geo- 
graphical index contains in fact the names of something like 500 places, with 
all of which the Hamburg Sephardim were in more or less immediate economic 
contact. Their relations extended as far as the West Indies, Bahia and Rio de 
Janeiro in the Western hemisphere, and (more surprisingly) Ispahan, Goa and 
Cochin in the East, as well as all over Europe. They had hazardous though 
natural contacts with dozens of places in Inquisition-ridden Spain and Portugal. 
The advantage of all this for the mobilization and transference of capital — 
particularly useful in the circumstances of Marrano origins — is obvious. Some 
of the magnates acted as diplomatic agents, even for Spain, Portugal and 
Poland: others farmed the mint (Alvaro Dinis, Jacob Mussaphia). In fact, we 
see them emerge in Dr Kellenbenz’s informative pages as what may be termed 
the first modern Jews in the economic sense. The rdle of the Marranos in the 
economic life of the New World in the seventeenth century is now further 
illustrated by A. Wiznitzer, The Jews in Colonial Brazil (New York, Columbia 
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R. H. Hixton (Ed.). The Stoneleigh Leger Book. (Dugdale Society. Vol. XXIV. 1960. 
Pp. lxiii ++ 292.) 


At the beginning of his reign Henry II gave to the Cistercian monks of Radmore in 
Staffordshire land at Stoneleigh in Warwickshire in exchange for the land which they 
held at Radmore, and to Stoneleigh the monks moved in the summer of 1155. At 
Radmore the solitude of this once eremitical community had been disturbed by the 
foresters of Cannock Chase. Stoneleigh was a very large manor in Arden country to 
the south of Coventry. The monks settled first in the village of Cryfield, which they 
reduced to a grange, but later moved to uncultivated land on the edge of Echills 
Wood, by the River Avon. Here their own success as cultivators soon weakened the 
classic Cistercian defences of woodland and waste. It is a familiar story. Nothing, 
indeed, in the history of this small, obscure, monastery is remarkable, save perhaps 
the uncanonical behaviour of Abbot Thomas Pype in the fourteenth century. 
Stoneleigh Abbey owes its fame to its cartulary, written for the most part by Pype 
himself, in voluntary or enforced retirement at the end of his life. In his preface Pype 
claims to have compiled a work in four parts. We have only the first part, containing 
a Short chronicle of English history, charters and other evidences relating to Radmore 
and Stoneleigh, a description of the customs of the manor of Stoneleigh, illustrated 
with cases from the court rolls, and a rental and survey of the manor at the time when 
the cartulary was made. The present time is said in the preface to be 12 March 
1392/3, and on f. 70b to be 10 July 1393. It appears, therefore, that most of this text 
was written in or about the year 1393; but a few entries and insertions were made 
later. The manor of Stoneleigh had been Terra Regis in 1086. Here, in fact, is a source 
for the study of peasant tenures on the ancient demesne of the Crown. It is nearly seventy 
years since Vinogradoff included extracts from the Stoneleigh Leger Book in Villainage 
in England, nearly forty years since the Dugdale Society decided to sponsor a complete 
edition. The text now published was substantially the work of Dr Nellie Neilson; the 
introduction, footnotes and map are the work of Dr R. H. Hilton, and Dr Hilton 
is familiar not only with the Leger Book itself, but with the other Stoneleigh evidence 
in the collection of Lord Leigh now deposited at Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

If Professor Hoyt’s account of the origin of villein socage is to be overthrown, the 
assault will need a better vantage point than a compilation of the late fourteenth 
century. In the Leger Book we discern, not the origins of the villein sokemen, but the 
mature development of their privileged tenure. Happily, in his introduction, Dr 
Hilton is able to draw on a close knowledge of the unpublished Warwickshire Hundred 
Rolls. ‘These show that by 1280 the sokemen at Stoneleigh were a fairly small group 
in a fairly free society. Seignorial pressure was light on the other tenants in the manor 
and on the peasants in other manors in this division of the hundred of Knightlow. 
Dr Hilton has suggested elsewhere that here free tenures were common and labour 
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services light because this district was not extensively colonized until the twelfth 
century, and then by individual rather than collective enterprise.! In the present 
volume he suggests, further, that, had Vinogradoff examined the unpublished 
Hundred Rolls more closely, this source ‘might have affected his ideas about the 
uniqueness of Stoneleigh’ (p. xxvii, note). But did Vinogradoff say, or imply, that 
Stoneleigh was unique? Would he have been disconcerted to find free tenures in and 
around Stoneleigh? He did not think that villein sokemen were the only class to be 
found on a manor of the ancient demesne, and of assarts he says explicitly: ‘every- 
where in the world the advance of cultivation has been made the starting-point of 
privileged occupation and light taxation’.2 The survival of villein socage in a lightly 
manorialized society is in itself interesting. Perhaps we should recall Vinogradoff’s 
insistence that the legal privileges of the sokemen should not be construed exclusively 
in terms of protection against their lord: exceptionally the little writ of right close 
protected tenants against their lords; more frequently it protected tenants against 
each other.? Of special interest among the legal privileges of the villein sokemen at 
Stoneleigh are their right to the assize of fresh force, without writ, for recent dis- 
seisins (pp. xliv and note, 104), their right to obtain the little writ of right close and 
sue in the form of novel disseisin (pp. 152-3), and their right to levy fines in the 
court at Stoneleigh (p. 105). 

It is not only villein socage which makes the Stoneleigh Leger Book interesting. 
Despite outbreaks of plague in 1348-9 and 1361-2, there was no serious shortage of 
tenants for the Abbey’s lands in the late fourteenth century. Compared with the 
Hundred Rolls of 1280, Pype’s rental and survey show not only an increase in the 
number of large holdings — this would cause no comment — but an increase in the 
number of tenants holding directly of the Abbey (pp. xxxix—xli). It would be wrong 
to build much on this fact alone, for the number of concealed tenancies may well have 
decreased in the course of the fourteenth century, as Quia Emptores lent urgency to 
the customary, but hitherto lightly regarded, rule that villein sokemen, who held by a 
tenure which in other respects so nearly resembled freehold, must convey their land 
by surrender and admittance only (pp. xxxiii—iv, 48-9, 105). Some lands were vacant 
when Pype wrote the Leger Book (p. 245). However, the demand for land was quite 
strong by the standards of the later Middle Ages, and this Dr Hilton connects, in 
part, with the expansion of Coventry’s industry outside the city walls, into the 
neighbouring villages (p. xl). Among-the entries in the Leger Book which catch the 
eye is the lease of Bockyndene Grange in 1380 to John Martoun, called ‘deystere’, 
Walter Cokesey, Adam Botoner and Richard Dodenhale (p. 212). Martoun, Botoner 
and Dodenhale, at least, were prominent burgesses of Coventry. Humbler, but still 
interesting, is William Canle, ‘nedlere’, of Coventry, who held an acre in Stoneleigh 
at the time when the Leger Book was compiled (p. 150). Cloth was being fulled at 
Stoneleigh by this date (pp. 163, 246). It is not altogether surprising that many who 
paid the poll-tax of 1379 in the manor of Stoneleigh held no land of the Abbey, or that 
many of those who held land of the Abbey did not pay the tax in Stoneleigh (p. xli). 

This is a welcome addition to the publications of the Dugdale Society. By the 
standards of the present day the book is lavishly produced; one is the more disposed 
to regret the economy which the editor was asked to practise in annotating the text. 


Somerville College, Oxford BARBARA HARVEY 
1 Social Structure of Rural Warwickshire in the Middle Ages (Dugdale Society Occasional Papers no. 9), 
pp. II ef seq. 


2 Villainage in England (1892), p. 333- 
3 Ibid. pp. 96-8. 
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Wii F. Kanu. The Development of London Livery Companies. An historical essay and 
a select bibliography. (Publication no. 15 of the Kress Library of Business and 
Economics. Boston: Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 1960. Pp. viii + 104. $2.00.) 


Professor Kahl has performed a most useful service in compiling this bibliography of — 


books, pamphlets and broadsides on the London Livery Companies. These insti- 
tutions are of interest to historians working in several different fields, and much 
unexplored material lies buried in their records. Some guide, therefore, to what is 
available in print, classified according both to individual companies and the compa- 
nies in general, is of particular value. The list is clearly arranged and easy to use, 
although the inclusion of the Tanners and the omission of four long-established 
companies, while it may be justified, calls for explanation. One hesitates to suggest 
additions to a ‘select’ bibliography, but this one, while admirable as a starting-point, 
might have been strengthened in several directions. Those interested in the early 
history of the companies would have welcomed the inclusion of more of the general 
work on gilds, and may wonder why the printed calendars of the archives of the 
Corporation of London, vital to such study, have been excluded. 

The bibliography is preceded by an essay outlining the development of the compa- 
nies and attempting in particular to analyse the reasons for their continued survival. 
This adds little that is new except on their more recent history. But it is an unbalanced 
survey, underestimating, for instance, the significance of the liverymen’s control of 
the parliamentary franchise and the increase in value of the companies’ London 
properties during the nineteenth century. Several inaccuracies need correction: the 
letters patent of 1327 (p. 6) neither granted incorporation to the Skinners nor 
mentioned their fraternity by name. 


Goldsmiths’ College, London EtsPETH VEALE 


W. K. Jorpan. The Charities of London, 1480-1660. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1960. 
Pp. 463. 455.); The Forming of the Charitable Institutions of the West of England, A 
Study of the Changing Pattern of social Aspirations in Bristol and Somerset, 1480-1660. 
(Philadelphia, American Philosophical Soc. 1960.) 


The Charities of London is the second volume in Mr W. K. Jordan’s impressive study 
of English philanthropic achievement in the years 1480-1660. It follows his general 
study, Philanthropy in England (1959), based on ten representative English counties, 
in which his methods are fully explained, and it deals with the charities founded by 
London wealth both in London itself, and in the provinces to which so much of it, 
owing to the accident of founders’ birth, flowed back. For London, like Antwerp or 
Amsterdam, was not self-contained. It was a cosmopolis. Of its great merchants, its 
professional classes, even its tradesmen, only a small minority were London-born: 
the great majority were immigrants who, in their wills (for most charity came by 
bequest), remembered the rural England from which they had come. 

Of course not all London wealth, nor all London charity, was mercantile. Some of 
the greatest founders, whose contributions significantly affect the statistics over short 
periods, were royalty, like Lady Margaret Beaufort, or aristocrats and courtiers, like 
the Countess of Sussex or the Earl of Northampton, or rich men independent of the 
City of London, like Thomas Sutton, or even Scottish court-financiers, like George 
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Heriot. Sometimes these non-mercantile forces may give a particular bias to the 


pattern of charity. For instance, the predominance of gifts to Oxford rather than 
Cambridge in the earlier years is ascribed to the generosity of princes and bishops: 
with the assertion of mercantile wealth, the direction is changed. But on a general 
view over the whole period London charity is basically mercantile charity: then the 
royal contributions sink to 6%, the noble to 4% of the whole, while merchants, 36% 
of the donors, provide 57%, of the gifts, and it is their ethos which informs the whole 
pattern and direction of giving. 

And what was this pattern, this direction? In general, if Mr Jordan gives us few 
surprises, that is largely because his own previous work has prepared us. The London 
mercantile classes showed, over this period, an increasingly secular, but also an in- 
creasingly constructive spirit. Before the Reformation they may have subscribed 
conventionally for religious purposes, and their charity, like that of other classes, 
was casual, in the form of quickly expended doles. Their interest in the care of 
the poor and in education was slight, or at least ineffective. ‘London emerged 
from the Middle Ages with surprisingly scant resources for the institutional care of 
the helplessly poor, when compared with several rural counties’ — or, indeed, other 
cities, and ‘there were few large European cities more miserably served with edu- 
cational resources than London at the outset of our period’. But already before the 
Reformation the change had begun, and in the Reformation years immense strides 
were made in all departments of charity. If the Church was, relatively, starved, the 
care of the poor and education gained hugely. Moreover the form of charity changed. 
It was institutionalized. Money was left, generally as capital, and often under the 
control of elaborate trusts, to provide for the needs of society: almshouses and 
hospitals for the ‘impotent poor’ — half the total endowments of the numerous new 
almshouses came from a few Londoners; schemes for ‘setting the poor on work’, 
including apprenticeship schemes and (what was more favoured by the great 
merchants) easy loans for the lean years immediately after apprenticeship; grammar 
schools throughout the country (a favourite investment of the great merchants) ; 
schemes to alleviate the lot of prisoners for debt (popular with all, even the poorest 
of merchants, who all knew the precariousness of their fortune in that cut-throat 
trade). The leadership in all this movement came from a relatively small body of 
men, the merchant oligarchy of the City, whose contribution was quite dispro- 
portionate to their number (6% ofthe donors, they provided 48%, of the gifts, 
averaging £2,072 apiece), and who, by their example, created a social ethos for 
their whole class. As Mr Jordan says, ‘the merchant society ... was outraged indeed 
when the richest merchant of his generation (Sir John Spencer) died making no 
substantial charitable provisions’. 

Under this leadership, it is not too much to say, the mercantile classes of London 
created, not merely in London but in England, a new society. The process was not 
even. After the great impulse of the Reformation years there was, throughout the 
reign of Elizabeth, a reduction of tempo in all directions except education. But the 
early years of the Stuarts — and in particular the boom years of James I — saw a 
gigantic increase (a third of the sum devoted to almshouses over the whole period 
was given in the decade 1610-1620). Even in contributions to churchbuilding and 
other religious purposes, thanks to the constant pressure of archbishop Laud, the 
years after 1620 showed a marked increase, although after 1631 many of such 
contributions (in protest against the same pressure) found their way into puritan 
lectureships. In general, there was a falling-off in the 1630’s, and in the troubled 
1640’s almost a cessation: but the process was resumed in the more settled 1650’s, 
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especially in education, in which those years ‘rivalled the late Elizabethan and the 

Jacobean eras’. ‘ | 
If the process was uneven in time, it was uneven in place too. London charity 

fertilized the provinces in an irregular manner. Partly this was due to accidents of 


birth: lesser industrial or commercial areas like Shropshire, Yorkshire or Somerset 


were likely to breed great London merchants and so, afterwards, to benefit from 
them. But the partiality seems to have been deliberate too. Apart from the Home 
Counties, the natural hinterland of the metropolis, London charity was directed 
especially to the backward areas of the North and West. This is one of the most 
interesting of Mr Jordan’s revelations, and he explains it by the zeal of London 
benefactors to civilize and evangelize these ‘rude’, ‘popish’, ‘ignorant’ districts: a 
zeal which was afterwards inherited and transformed, by non-mercantile heirs, into: 
the puritan commissions for the propagation of the Gospel in those parts. 

Mr Jordan’s study is of the first importance as a work of sociology. It illustrates and 
documents the transformation of a rural society by private, benevolent, economic 
means. At present it stands alone: a similar study for a continental — preferably a 
Roman Catholic — mercantile city would be invaluable. But lacking that, Mr Jordan 
has himself provided the means of comparison with another English city in the same 
period. His study of the charities of Bristol and Somerset shows, in general, the same 
pattern, but with significant differences of detail. In both the general time-scale is 
similar, and we notice the same switch from religious to secular purposes at the time 
of the Reformation. Bristol’s greatest mercantile prosperity was earlier than that of 
London: it was achieved in the fifteenth century and was in decline by 1630. Conse- 
quently, in some respects, the movement itself is earlier. The change from unsystem- 
atic to systematic charity and away from religion altogether (Bristol is ‘decidedly the 
most secular of all the areas we have examined’, — more secular even than London) 
takes place sooner than in London, and Bristol’s charitable boom is in Elizabethan, 
not Jacobean times. On the other hand Somerset, one of the most rural of English 
counties, though illustrating the same changes, shows them later and slower. One 
of the most interesting differences between the conservatism of the rural and the 
innovation of the mercantile classes is shown by the differing impact on Somerset of 
London and local gifts. For Somerset, thanks to the centralization of the cloth trade 
in London, was a rural annexe of London, not of Bristol. Bristol, compared with 
London, was remarkably self-contained: its merchants, in general, had local origins 
and confined their bequests within the city. Somerset received from London a total, 
in this period, of £30,360 (26% of all its charitable receipts) compared with only 
£159 from Bristol. And these gifts were concentrated in 18 parishes which show, in 
consequence, ‘a dramatically different structure’ from other, equally prosperous 
parishes which were fed by local charity. In fact, these London benefactions were 
‘massively secular in their nature, they were effectively and most prudently ordered, 
and they established in these communities the fabric of social responsibility and 
cultural progress’. So, once again, we are brought back to the cities, and in particular 
to London, as one of the great cultural as well as intellectual motors of ‘early modern’ 
England. Mr Jordan, in his magnificent study of English philanthropy, has already 
become, indirectly, one of the most illuminating historians of the City of London. 


Oriel College, Oxford H. R. TREvoR—ROPER 
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_ S. T. Buyporr, J. Hursrrierp, C. H. Witurams (Eds.). Elizabethan Government and 
Society. Essays presented to Sir Fohn Neale. (London: University of London, The — 
Athlone Press. 1961. Pp. x + 423. Ill. 50s.) 


In more than the conventional way this volume is a tribute to the man in whose 
honour it has been compiled: for many of its contributors were his pupils and many 
of its themes spring from his own work. Unlike the usual English festschrift it has thus 
a unity of its own, and instead of a miscellany we have a major work upon an 
important epoch. Since a single review cannot do justice to each of the thirteen 
essays, we shall be concerned here with those relevant to economic history. But some 
of the others must at least be mentioned: Dr Patrick Collinson, in perhaps the best 
essay of them all, describes the activities of John Field and his impact on the puritan 
movement; Professor Joel Hurstfield discusses the attitude to the succession problem 
of Robert Cecil and the English Catholics; Dr Marjorie Blatcher gives us a useful 
guide to the bill of Middlesex and the writ of Jatitat; and Dr Gordon Donaldson 
shows how close were relations between England and Scotland before the union of 
the crowns. 

Of the essays on economic history, two deal with Elizabethan merchants. Professor 
_ A. H. Dodd has used the journal of Thomas Myddelton to draw a fascinating portrait 
of a London business-man and Denbighshire landlord. The great variety of Myddel- 
ton’s activities is striking: he imported and refined sugar, traded in fustians and 
kerseys, collected customs-duties, lent money, invested in privateering voyages, and 
bought up land in his native Denbighshire. Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
essay shows the effect of Myddelton’s capital upon the society of North Wales, where 
he tided landowners over their difficulties, stimulated trade, and encouraged the 
publication of religious books. 

Dr Hoskins’s essay, “Elizabethan Merchants of Exeter’, is a useful supplement to 
Professor MacCaffrey’s recent book on the town.! He gives more precise information 
on the regions with which the Exeter merchants traded, on the variety of their 
activities, and, as we should expect, on their houses. He shows more clearly than 
Professor MacCaffrey the force of convention that made merchants divide their 
wealth among all their children and so prevented them from handing on their 
fortunes intact. Only men who bought land were able to found enduring families. 
Here we would seem to have a key to the notable absence in England of those great 
merchant dynasties which were common elsewhere in Europe. A comparison of Dr 
Hoskins’s and Professor MacCaffrey’s figures on merchant wealth reveals some 
surprising discrepancies. Professor MacCaffrey says that one-third of the merchants 
left gross estates valued at more than £2000,” Dr Hoskins that one-third of them left 
gross estates valued at more than £3000. It seems unlikely that both statements are 
true. In their details of individual fortunes also the two authors differ: three merchants’ 
estates are given both in Dr Hoskins’s Table I (p. 173) and in Professor MacCaffrey’s 
Table IX, but on the wealth of only one of these do they agree — Thomas Cooke. 
For Thomas Mogridge and William Martin they present quite different figures.? 
Professor MacCaffrey seems to have overestimated Mogridge’s net assets by failing to 
subtract his bad debts; while the two estimates of Mogridge’s gross estate differ by as 
much as £780. Dr Hoskins gives William Martin’s gross estate as £6381, £3403 less 


1 W. T. MacCaffrey, Exeter, 1540-1640 (Cambridge, Mass. 1958). 

2 Ibid. p. 263. 

3 It is unlikely that different men of the same name are involved, since some of the detailed figures 
exactly correspond in the two tables. 
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than Professor MacCaffrey, and in calculating the net assets seems not to have 
subtracted the figure for bad debts which he himself gives in Table IT (pi 474). 
There may perhaps be reasons for the mathematical eccentricities of these two 
authors; but they are not revealed to the reader, who will be well advised to distrust 
any conclusions based upon these tables. 

Three of the essays — those by Professor Wernham, Professor MacCaffrey, and Dr 
Elton — are concerned with the economics of Elizabethan politics and government. 
Professor Wernham defends Elizabeth’s conduct of her wars by analysing her financial 
resources. He shows that the defensive land campaigns were a heavy burden on her 
resources; that the need for money dictated the policy of a ‘silver blockade’ at sea; 
that the opportunities for an offensive naval war were few and brief; that Elizabeth 
was only in small part to blame for the failure to exploit them; and that she was right 
to give priority to the war on land. That much can be granted: but does it meet the 
criticism that her contribution to the defensive war was often inadequate and, worse 
still, belated? Even here much can be said to her credit, or to the discredit of her 
allies. But in arranging for the provision of German mercenaries in France and in 
despatching men for the defence of Ireland, to take two examples, she often failed to 
realize the futility of belated half-measures; and her failure exasperated even that 
most cautious of treasury men, Lord Burghley. Professor Wernham argues that ‘she 
kept these defensive measures to the bare minimum in the hope of having something 
to spare for winning strokes at sea’ (p. 367). The evidence that this was her hope or 
her intention is not made clear. 

Professor MacCaffrey admirably-reveals the economic groundwork of Elizabethan 
politics in a discussion of the patronage at the Queen’s disposal. He argues that 
Burghley and Elizabeth were able to exercise political control by a wise and economi- 
cal use of royal favours. But at one point his analysis becomes a little blurred. Early 
in the essay he says that Elizabeth’s economical distribution of patronage ‘restored a 
sense of proportion to the political scene... Under these conditions men were less 
likely to panic for fear of losing what they had or to gamble desperately for great 
prizes at long odds’ (p. 102). Yet we are told later that ‘the nature of the prizes 
encouraged a reckless competition among the players. They were, first of all, too 
small... .’ (p. 125). Now these statements may not be exactly contradictory; but the 
difficulty of reconciling them suggests that Professor MacCaffrey has not quite 
thought his subject through. He concludes that ‘by the end of the reign Englishmen 
were turning away from their bad old habits of conspiracy and treason’ (pp. 125-6). 
The Essex rising? 

Dr Elton’s concern is the machinery of financial administration. The struggle in the 
Elizabethan exchequer between the auditor of the receipt and the clerk of the pells 
provides him with an opportunity to discuss, exceedingly fruitfully, the ‘notorious 
persistence of “‘medievalism” in English government’ (p. 247) —a phrase which may 
surprise some of his readers. His essay is in part a modification and in part a defence 
of his earlier writings. He would seem now to admit more explicitly than before that 
English government at the end of the sixteenth century still contained lively elements 
of ‘medievalism’; that the Cromwellian epoch was a less clearly defined watershed 
than once it seemed. But this was not Cromwell’s fault: ‘the great reforming era of 
Henry VII (sic) and Cromwell came to an end with the restoration of exchequer 
supremacy in 1554, and Burghley could do no more than fight a rearguard action 
on behalf of what were to him sensible innovations.’ The blame for this betrayal of 
the Tudor revolution in government is placed partly on the marquis of Winchester 
and partly on ‘the power of certain interests and individuals and the respect paid to 
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them in the reign of Elizabeth’. The treatment of Winchester seems too severe: after 
all, he was lord treasurer when the great exchequer reforms were made in the 1550’s, 
and he was still lord treasurer when those reforms were belatedly completed with the 
_ creation or revival of the auditors of the imprest in the 1560’s. Against~this the 
_ evidence for casting him as the advocate of the ‘ancient course’ seems inadequate; 
until more is known about his work at the exchequer, the administrative history of the 
century must be incomplete. One other element seems to be missing from Dr Elton’s 
analysis — the effect of inflation upon Tudor bureaucracy.1 ; 

s Professor Bindoff’s article on “The Making of the Statute of Artificers’ is arduous, 
ingenious, and important. An analysis of the contents of the act and its passage 
through parliament has convinced him that it was far from being the orderly monu- 
ment to mercantilist policy that has been supposed. His argument is far too compli- 
cated for summary and we shall have to be content here with a brief statement of his 
five main conclusions. First, the statute was not conceived as ‘a unitary thing, whose 
parts cohere in a single grand design’. Second, the section on wage-assessment 
(clauses 11-13) ‘underwent substantial change of an indeterminate nature’ while the 
bill was being debated in the commons. Third, of the apprenticeship clauses only 
three (nos. 18, 28, and perhaps 29) were in the original government bill, the rest 
(nos. 2-3, 19-27, 33-8) were inserted by the commons. Fourth, the intention of the 
government was simple, conservative, ‘agrarian-minded’ regulation. Fifth, the new 
element in the act, that is to say the compulsory service and apprenticeship clauses, 
was probably the work of ‘the business-men in the House’. 

The first conclusion, resting on the act’s contradictions and oddities of arrangement, 
is difficult to shake. But how much of the original bill was amended, in what respects, 
and by whom? Professor Bindoff’s answers to these questions are always possible, 
usually plausible, and sometimes probable; but they do not leave one entirely 
convinced. He himself supplies, unwittingly, the evidence to make us doubt his 
second conclusion. On 27 February 1563 William Cecil wrote that ‘there is also a 
very good law agreed upon for indifferent allowances for servants’ wages in husband- 
ry’ (quoted on p. go, note 2). Now according to Professor Bindoff’s highly inferential 
account (pp. 73-6) the wage-assessment clauses were very far from being agreed at 
this point. He is therefore driven to say that Cecil was out of touch with the bill and 
‘not au fait with its progress’. But can it not be that the contemporary observer was 
right and the modern reconstruction wrong? 

The argument for the third conclusion also has its weaknesses. Partly it rests upon 
the supposedly strange sequence of clauses 18-29 — a strangeness which largely 
depends upon the way in which Professor Bindoff has set these clauses out (p. 62). 
By supposing that clause 18 is a compulsory service clause akin to clause 28 he 
demonstrates that these two similar provisions have been separated by a later in- 
sertion. But is no. 18 a compulsory-service clause? It seems to do no more than allow 
householders tilling half-a-ploughland to take apprentices. Once one looks at clause 
18 in this light the sequence becomes much less odd than Professor Bindoff seems to 
think. His other significant piece of evidence on this section is the phrase in clause 
28 which apparently confers ‘upon any holder of half-a-ploughland the power of 
compulsory apprenticeship in any craft whatever’ (pp. 62-3). The phrase as given 
here runs ‘to serve in Husbandry, or in any other kind of Art... .’ (Professor Bindoff’s 
italics). But in Tudor Economic Documents another reading is given: ‘as in any other 


1 On the connexion between the price-rise and the exchequer dispute see G. E. Aylmer, The King’s 
Servants (London, 1961), pp. 183-4. 
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kynde of Arte....’ (my italics).1 Which is right only a visit to the House of Lords 
can tell; but the reading ‘as’ would make possible a slightly different, and less absurd, 
interpretation of the clause. 

Moving away, thankfully, from these minutiae, one may ask why the business-men 
in the House wanted all the ‘new’ apprenticeship clauses. It is easy to see that the 
extension of compulsory service to industry and trade would be welcome to them, 
but might not the requirement of the seven-year apprenticeship unduly restrict the pool 
of labour upon which they had to draw? Neither this point nor any of the others 
raised here disproves Professor Bindoff’s main contentions. His thesis remains 
possible; but_one hopes that it will not be erected into a new orthodoxy until some 
of these difficulties have been explained. 


University of Manchester Penry WILLIAMS 


W. A. ArKen and B. D. Hennine (Eds.). Conjlict in Stuart England. Essays in honour of 
Wallace Notestein. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1960. Pp. 272. 215.) 


The intention of this volume will be welcomed and applauded by all those interested 
in Stuart history. Their only conceivable reservation might be to regret that the 
execution has been somewhat uneven in quality. Professor Coates begins with an 
essay on the major conflicts of the seventeenth century which contains many just 
comments on the explanations proffered by Professor Tawney and his followers and 
critics. But this is the sort of paper which, though it might be a useful introduction 
to discussion at a conference, tends to disappoint the individual reader alone with 
the printed page. Professor Hulme gives a rather pedestrian account of Charles I 
and the constitution, portraying him as an exponent of constitutional absolutism. 
He softens some of Gardiner’s strictures, but seems to underestimate the influence of 
Henrietta Maria and the opponents of the constitutional royalists. Mrs Keeler and 
Professor Sachse present respectively arrays of facts about Parliamentary committees 
in 1640 and about pamphlets supporting Charles I in the months before his execution, 
without making much apparent effort to attach any significance to them. Professor 
Willson gives a sketch of James I’s attempts to secure Anglo-Scottish union sufficiently 
interesting to arouse regret that he does not enter into greater detail. Professor Aiken 
suggests that conflicts among the Commissioners of Admiralty 1679 drastically 
impaired the efficiency of the Navy for many years. Professor James gives a most 
useful sketch of the bishops in politics 1688-1714 and illuminates a neglected aspect 
of the Revolution settlement. Professor Foster’s account of the procedure of the 
Commons against patents and monopolies 1621-24 is founded on a mastery of 
parliamentary sources truly worthy of the occasion. She shows how the Commons by 
inquisitorial and quasi-judicial proceedings successfully investigated the royal 
administration and began to provide their own remedies. This is the most original 
contribution in the volume, but the one of most direct interest to economic historians 
is Professor Gampbell’s on the conflict of opinion on population and its relation to 
emigration. She challenges the view that opinion before about 1650 generally 
favoured emigration as a remedy for acknowledged overpopulation, wile later it 
was hostile to emigration and anxious to conserve population. She points out ‘that 
there was not unanimity but diversity of opinion both on the actual state of the 


' R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, Tudor Economic Documents (London. 1951) Vol. I, 348. 
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population and on what ideally it should be’, and that in the later period many 
thought that population was still increasing and that emigration was compatible with 
growing population and prosperity. She also shows that emigration from England 
_ was “far from drying up after the Civil Wars’. A couple of very minor points-are that 
she seems to be unaware both of recent work on the dating of Mun’s England’s Treasure 
and of Slingsby Bethell’s authorship of The World’s Mistake in Oliver-Gromwell. The 
volume also contains an excellent photograph of Professor Notestein and a biblio- 
graphy of his writings. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 


Rosert Asuton. The Crown and the Money Market 1603-1640. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1960. Pp. xvi + 223. 255.) 


One of the signal merits of this book is Dr Ashton’s success in first defining the scope 
of his subject and then satisfying the expectations thus aroused. It is all too easy to 
pay lip-service to the interaction of political and economic factors in history, and more 
particularly, as Dr Ashton says, to acknowledge the importance of finance in seven- 
teenth-century constitutional history. But how difficult it is to bring these platitudes 
to life by detailed illustration! 

The Crown and the Money Market might be described as a study of the financial and 
political implications of royal borrowing from the accession of James I to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. The author sees it as ‘a case history of the impact of the 
financial demands of a relatively highly organized State upon a relatively unde- 
veloped business community’, and — arising from this — as ‘a further case study in 
arbitrary finance’ (p. xv). His first chapter outlines the means available for would-be 
borrowers in the early seventeenth century, and explains why the Crown’s needs were 
sui generis. Incidentally — Crown finance apart — this chapter provides the best 
survey yet written of the money market in early Stuart England. Chapter IT explains 
the varied and changing nature of the Crown’s needs, though the extent and im- 
portance of the shift from short to longer-term borrowing only becomes fully apparent 
later. Chapter III demonstrates more fully how the Crown persuaded people to 
lend, and what were its equivalents of the private borrower’s Bills, Bonds, and 
Pledges. The key here is section 4, entitled ‘Privilege and Pressure’. Taken in con- 
junction with Chapter VII, ‘The Course of Royal Borrowing and the Decline in the 
Royal Credit’, this reveals one of Dr Ashton’s central theses: that the progressive, 
though uneven, decline in the Crown’s credit-worthiness from ¢. 1610 to 1640 made 
it more and more dependent on lenders ‘whose interests were in one way or another 
inextricably bound up with those of the monarchy’ (p. 178). Further, while the 
Crown’s creditors often borrowed money in turn from other people, this indirect 
royal borrowing too was affected by adverse political, as well as by more strictly 
economic factors. 

The most institutionalized form of borrowing from privileged concessionaires is to 
be seen in the Crown’s relations with the Customs Farmers, described in Chapter IV. 
Although this is the least original chapter in the book, some of the same ground 
having already been covered by Dr Ashton in this journal (ante 2nd ser. viii (1956), 
310-22), it still contains valuable new material. The administration of the ‘New 
Impositions’, which were not farmed, is (perhaps unintentionally) made to sound 
rather more distinct from all this than it actually was (p. 79). In 1635 the Collectors 
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of these duties included one former and two present Customs Farmers, as well 
~ of Dr Ashton’s own best examples of the ‘disbursing official’ who was also a_ 
scale lender to the Crown. The argument could probably have been strengthene 
here by citing cases where these men advanced money, which was then secured on _ 
the revenues of which they were themselves the Collectors: the difference between — 
farming and direct administration surely dwindles at this point. eS : 
Chapters V and VI, on the Crown’s relations with the Corporation of the City of — 
London, make very clear how its unreliable and arbitrary behaviour ‘exacerbated the © 
relations between Crown and city in the 1630’s’ (p. 148). This was the moreimportant — 
because, as Dr Ashton points out, these relations were in any case worsening on 
account of the more familiar disputes over the Ulster Plantation, tithes, suburban 
and other new building, and Ship Money. An admirably clear outline is given of the 
affair of the so-called ‘Ditchfield grant’, whereby from 1627-8 on ‘the loan con- 
tractor itself [ie. the Corporation of London] was entrusted with the sale of the 
[Crown] lands and the repayment of the lenders’ (p. 152). | 
Despite the decline in royal credit, the business world like the peerage and the 
gentry remained divided. Even in 1639-40 there was an important minority still 
ready to lend — ranging from privy councillors through lesser office-holders to 
aspirants for minor posts or courtly trifles, from the Farmers of the Great and Petty 
Customs through monopolists to seekers after lesser economic and fiscal advantages. 
Dr Ashton shows the Crown wielding both stick (the fear of losing existing privileges, 
concessions, or offices) and carrot (the hope of entering upon, or obtaining more of 
these good things). But he also shows that the Crown’s mishandling of its relations 
with the wider circle of potential lenders, especially with the greater part of the 
London business community, laid an excessive burden on this narrower circle. A 
burden which in time of exceptional need (like 1640), it could not support. It is 
however possible that, had the Crown commanded the full loyalty of all its own 
servants, response to the 1639-40 loan would have been a good deal better than it was. 
Dr Ashton is very good on the battles between rival business syndicates over the 
Customs Farms. But he tends to present the Court and the royal government in 
general as rather more united entities than they in fact were. Incidentally two of 
his few examples of men apparently lending for straight financial considerations, i.e. 
simply for the sake of putting their money to profitable use (p. 170), both obtained 
offices under the Crown within a year or so of the transactions in question. This only 
underlines the crucial réle of ‘inducement’. 
Dr Ashton does not want to advance a theory of financial determinism — that 
everything got worse and worse all the time from 1603, and that this led inexorably 
to the collapse of 1640. But he does argue that, while ‘from the financial point of 
view the very presence of James on the throne was emergency enough in itself? 
(p. 186), there was a significant deterioration during the years 1611-17. Next the 
strain of war finance in the 1620’s more than undid Cranfield’s intervening attempts 
to restore the situation. Lastly even in the quieter years 1630-8 the Crown’s credit 
was not conserved, while ‘a large part of the existing debt was repaid only at the 
expense of incurring new debts’ (p. 42). It would have been an advantage, especially 
for students and non-specialists, if one or two longer general tables could have been 
provided, of royal borrowing as a whole and of the extent of royal indebtedness in 
selected years — however provisional and approximate such totals might have had 
to be. But this is a very small criticism. 
This book will take its place beside Professor Dietz’s English Public Finance (which 
Dr Ashton himself (p. xiv) justly describes as ‘indispensable if sometimes rather 
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_ erratic’). But perhaps its scope and standing may be better indicated by saying that 


it will take its place beside the general chapters of W. R. Scott’s classic Joint Stock 
Companies. 


University of Manchester G. E. AYLMER 


G. E. Aytmer. The King’s Servants: The Civil Service of Charles I 1625-42. (London: 
- Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1961. pp. xii + 521. 56s.) 


Dr Aylmer’s long-awaited book is no ordinary administrative history, and is dis- 
tinguished from all too many of the other examples of its genus by its author’s awareness 
of the wider historical problems arising out of his subject. Economic historians 
should find it doubly rewarding, both for the light which it sheds upon the public 
service as a career, and for its hardly less important contribution to the current 
controversies on the economic fortunes of the landowning classes. The author has 
drawn together for the first time a massive body of material relating to the mode of 
entry to office, the promotion of officials, the security of their tenure, the nature of 
their remuneration and a variety of other matters. Patrimony and Clientage were 
the usual channels of entry and, in the case of the latter, service with a private patron 
often provided the entrée to that of the Crown. Purchase, in some departments and 
notably the Household, seems to have operated normally in conjunction with these 
two other factors rather than independently of them. That careers were normally not 
open to unaided talent is, however, not necessarily the same thing as to say that 
talent counted for little. There were some posts which required special skills, for 
example, of a financial or linguistic type, which tempered the operation of patronage, 
patrimony and purchase by that of expertise. Again, financial ability to purchase 
legal office was often the result of success in private legal practice. Nevertheless it is 
unlikely that the cases where considerations of merit were outweighed by those of 
influence or purchasing power were confined to those where the rival claimants were 
of ‘approximately equal ability and diligence’, even in the matter of promotion, 
where merit counted for more than in that of entry. 

The chronically wasteful practice of supplementing official stipends and fees 
payable by the public by various forms of payments in kind, including economic 
privileges, provided potent causes of both royal financial insolvency and political 
irritation. Economic historians will be quick to recognize in it a major factor retarding 
economic growth via the diversion of business capital into the acquisition of such 
privileges, as when business men themselves obtained offices, or when they acquired 
lucrative sub-leases from courtly and official concessionaires. Professor Trevor-Roper 
will find in it abundant evidence to support his recent thesis that the crux of the 
crisis of the seventeenth century is to be found in the extent to which courts and 
bureaucracies increasingly impinged themselves upon the livelihood and conscious- 
ness of the people. His no less celebrated arguments which relate to the réle of office- 
holding in the economy of landowners do not, however, emerge unscathed. Office- 
holding, as Dr. Aylmer clearly demonstrates, can crucially have affected the incomes 
of only a tiny proportion of the armigerous population. As to their expenditure, his 
study more than once suggests doubts about the thesis that the allegedly socially 
compulsive character of gentry expenditure was such as to require extra-agricultural 
categories of income, and his distinction between ‘landed’ and ‘mere’ officials offers 


delicious possibilities. 
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Finally, Dr Aylmer’s treatment of the political allegiance of office-holders in the 
Civil War brings out to the full the awful complexity of a problem to which his- 


torians have recently attached a central significance. Here, indeed, is an epitome 


of the whole book. Never easy reading, its first-rate importance for seventeenth 


century studies lies in its substitution of sustained and considered analysis in great — 


(and, perhaps on occasion, over-great) depth in place of generalizations whose 
undoubted brilliance was rendered possible mainly by the insubstantiality of the 
evidence upon which they were based. Dr Aylmer would be the last to deny the 
seminal character of such generalizations, and, if he himself eschews them, it is only 
because, as a result of the rich complexity of the evidence which he has discovered, 
they have now ceased to be either feasible or rewarding. 


University of Nottingham RoBERT ASHTON 


Ep. ALAN Everitt. Suffolk and the Great Rebellion, 1640-1660. (Suffolk Records Soc., 
Vol. III, 1960. Pp. 144. n.p.) 


This useful volume adds to the slowly growing mass of material which is elucidating 
the alignment of sides in the English Civil War. Dr Everitt prints the more important 
items from the Suffolk Committee Book of 1641-5, and some of the Committee’s 
orders; documents illustrating the relationship between Suffolk and the Eastern 
Association; and some oddments relating to the royalist risings of 1648 and to 
Ipswich. He contributes an admirable 36-page Introduction, in which he uses his 
knowledge of the Kent Committee to point interesting contrasts. 

Suffolk had an ‘exceptionally advanced economy’; ‘in few counties had the 
interpenetration of mercantile and agricultural enterprise gone so far’. Dr Everitt 
suggests that the Eastern Association sprang from the economic unity of the area. 
Most Suffolk gentry families were of more recent origin than their counterparts in 
Kent: they were also more solidly Puritan and Parliamentarian (pp. 17-22). There 
was no third party in Suffolk, and few neutrals. ‘A committee of the gentry had 
existed in all but name for upwards of fifty years before the Civil War’, and had run 
the county. Suffolk may even have suggested to Parliament the idea of committee 
government (p. 22). The Suffolk Committee was much more stable in its membership 
than that of Kent. Through all the changes of 1640-60 it was dominated by the same 
group of business gentlemen, all Presbyterian Parliamentarians. They stood for 
decentralization and county independence against the centralizing tendencies of 
the Independents. With the rest of the Eastern Association they opposed the formation 
of the New Model Army. ‘Notwithstanding it might be for the safety of the Kingdome 
yet that was not our worke, being then mett as committees for the Association’ (p. 85). 
They rallied to Cromwell only when the Protector turned conservative (p. 33). They 
welcomed enthusiastically the restoration of a Presbyterian Parliament in February 
1660: it involved the return of control of the armed forces to the ‘natural rulers’ of 
the county. Charles II’s return was more coolly received. Dr Everitt emphasizes the 
dominance of the Eastern Association by the Earl of Manchester, and the corre- 
spondence throws much light on the mentality of those whose cautious localism 
Manchester expressed. When Buckinghamshire called on the Eastern Association for 
help against the royalists in 1643 they said ‘It is our unhappiness to invight an armye 
into our Countye to repell an other, which wee wish you maye never know a 
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necessity of’ (p. 40). Such men disliked the national New Model as much as they 
disliked Cromwell’s aggressive strategy. 

Social historians will be interested in Corporal Gibson, who deserted in 1648. 
Next year, when asked ‘What newes?’ he replied ‘Noe good newes, the dreyners are 
going to take in the fens’. Parliament was ‘a company of rogues’ (p. 101). The 
rejection of agrarian radicalism by governments after 1649 contributed to their 
loss of popular support. So did their foreign policy: many of Dr Everitt’s documents 
show the extreme reluctance of Ipswich men to be pressed into the fleet in the 
sixteen-fifties. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. Hitt 


G. S. L. Tucker. Progress and Profits in British Economic Thought, 1650-1850. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. Pp. viii + 206. 275. 6d.) 


This is a careful and well-written commentary around and about the various theories 
concerning the relations between economic progress and falling rates of interest and 
profit from Sir Thomas Culpeper to J. S. Mill. Professor Tucker’s story opens with 
the argument — of Culpeper (1621) and Child (1668) — that a reduction in the legal 
maximum rate of interest would promote investment and progress, to which the 
existing high rates were a barrier. Towards the end of the seventeenth century this 
theory was countered by the more ‘liberal’ arguments of, for example, Petty and 
North, generally opposing legal maxima and holding that low interest rates were the 
effect and not the cause of economic advance. The seventeenth century discussions 
were summed up in Locke’s balanced analysis which gave due weight to monetary 
and real factors, favoured the retention of a legal maximum, and obtained general 
recognition for the proposition that the reduction of interest rates was the natural 
effect of economic progress in advanced countries. 

In the eighteenth century the question shifts to the explanation of the actual 
considerable secular fall in interest rates, and Professor Tucker reviews the answers 
given by Massie, Hume, Turgot, and Adam Smith. But Smith reformulates the 
question — or formulates a new question — in terms of the rate of ‘profit’, or the rate 
of return on invested capital, which came to be regarded as governing the market 
rate of loan interest. 

We then come to the main classical theories of the falling rate of profit — not 
unfamiliar territory but illuminatingly reviewed by Professor Tucker. But in contrast 
with the detailed and systematic chapters on Smith, Ricardo and Malthus, the 
treatment of J. S. Mill — surely as interesting on this subject as anyone — is much less 
coherent. Professor Tucker mentions all the more important contributors, with the 
exception of Bentham, and gives useful accounts of the decidedly interesting theories 
of the little-known William Ellis and John Lalor. But in the treatment of the post- 
Ricardian period the central question or questions, raised by the theory of the falling 
rate of profit, do not seem to emerge clearly from the accounts — excellent in them- 
selves — of the various applications of it to such problems as the Corn Laws, the 
national debt, and colonial and overseas investment. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, the British economy came to be regarded more 
and more as comparatively ‘advanced’, enjoying, or encumbered by, ‘an abundance 
of capital’, and its problems were held to be connected with, or were related to, this 
abundance, as in Book IV of J. S. Mill’s Principles. Here the stationary state with 
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profits at a minimum, and the consequences thereof, are treated not as a remote, 
rather abstract theoretical possibility, but as being realistically in the offing, actually a 
not more than ‘a hand’s breadth away’. In fact — according to Mill — in its periodic — 
crises the economy was bumping down against the stationary state. Hence what 
happens when profits fall to a minimum becomes a crucial realistic question, and, in — 
particular, whether saving would continue and accumulation still be attempted when 
investment outlets had disappeared. Wakefield and Torrens held that saving would 

or might continue when ‘the field of employment of capital’ had disappeared, thus 
breaking with the classical ‘saving-is-investing’ theory of Turgot, Smith and Ricardo. 

J. S. Mill’s position seems to fluctuate and is certainly difficult to summarize — which 
would have rendered a fuller, systematic account by Professor Tucker all the more 
valuable. But, at any rate, as Lord Robbins has stressed — and as more recently 
Mr Collison Black has incidentally mentioned — J. S. Mill missed the main point 
that Wakefield’s analysis broke with Smithian-Ricardian orthodoxy, when he 
criticized Wakefield for ‘supposing his doctrines to be in contradiction to the principles 

of the best school of preceding political economists’. It is strange to find Professor 
Tucker supporting Mill in his criticism of Wakefield and holding that Wakefield 
‘simply did not understand the theories that he criticised so strongly’ (p. 184). 
Would he also hold this of Torrens’s attack on the ‘high priori’ school? 

Professor Tucker’s treatment suffers somewhat from two restrictions. He says in 
his Preface that he has tried ‘to avoid the temptation to apportion praise or blame 
among the writers concerned’. One’s admiration for this self-denial (or caution) does 
not remove the feeling that the presentation would have been beneficially sharpened 
up if Professor Tucker had more often risked commenting at least on the logical 
consistency, empirical foundations and practical relevance of the theories he ex- 
pounds. 

A much more important restriction is involved in the breaking off of the story at 
1850. Professor Tucker tells us that originally he had hoped ‘to begin and end with 
Keynes’ (p. vii) and he agrees that ‘a discussion of the development of theory during 
the last hundred years would have given more point to the study as a whole’. Ap- 
parently this plan proved impossible ‘for reasons of space’, which is preposterous, if 
this means that any editorial restrictions were imposed. Anyhow, one can conclude 
with the hope that it will prove possible for Professor Tucker to carry out his suggestion 
that ‘perhaps this omission can be repaired at a later date’. 


University of Birmingham T. W. Hurcutson 


E. A. G, Crarx. The Ports of the Exe Estuary 1660-1860. (Exeter: the University of 
Exeter. 1960. Pp. xvi + 247 with maps and plates. 255.) 


Today the beautiful estuary of the Exe is notable only for its multitudes of rare birds. 
Occasionally one may see a small ship chugging up to Exeter on the high tide with 
petrol or timber, but on most days the birds and the sailing-boats have it to themselves. 
In the late seventeenth century and the early eighteenth it was crowded with shipping. 
The port of Exeter, with its member-havens along both banks, had a greater trade 
and wider overseas contacts than any other Channel port. It was mainly the outlet 
for the Devonshire serge-manufacture, then the most important branch of the 
English woollen industry, but there were several lesser trades of some consequence. 

Dr Clark’s book is a study in historical geography, relating the rise and fall of the 
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_ port of Exeter to its geographical setting and especially to the difficulties of navigating 

the ten-mile channel from the open sea up to Exeter Quay. But it is historical geo- 
graphy of the highest order — worthy of any historian — for he has made the fullest 
__ use of the local records of the Exeter and Topsham quays, and of other private 
_ records, as well as of all the relevant records in the central archives. The decline of 
Exeter as a port in the nineteenth century was due chiefly to the collapse of the Devon 
serge industry, coupled later with the increasing navigational difficulties for larger 
ships, while the coming of the railways from 1844 onwards hit the coastal trades 
severely. 

This is an admirably detailed study of what was once a great English port, and of 
all the delightful little industries that gave life to the smaller havens, such as ship- 
building, glass, sugar, salt, and lime-burning. There are valuable statistical appen- 
dices, a full index, and useful maps. As a geographer, Dr Clark makes us aware of 
things we might have neglected, but his careful work on the documents shows that 
he is also a good historian. Apart from its value as a scholarly local study, Dr Clark’s 
book is an important contribution to the history of the English woollen trade in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and hence to English economic history as a 
whole. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


Ronacp E. Witson. Two Hundred Precious Metal Years. A History of the Sheffield Smelting 
Company Limited 1760-1960. (London: Ernest Benn. 1960. Pp. xxu + 316. Ill. 
Maps. 635.) 


If in recent years business histories have become respectable and valuable contri- 
butions to the study of economic development, their improved status is largely due to 
works like the present. The historian of a firm cannot nowadays limit himself to a 
narrow tale of isolated development; to make sense, his subject demands a broad 
understanding and a wide context. He enjoys certain advantages over other historians, 
for he generally looks at events from within, from the point of view of the people who 
actually make the decisions in a capitalist society, and, where he is fortunate, as in 
this case, he has all the records and the technical information at his command. The 
author of the present history, a retiring director of the firm, adds to these advantages 
a careful scholarship and an elegant style which many a professional historian might 
envy, and the beautiful production does credit to the work, though it must tend to 
price the book out of most of its likely markets. 

The Sheffield Smelting Co. was founded for the recovery of precious metals from 
sweepings and scrap (though many other lines have been added since), but the 
humility of its task should not mislead the reader: the concern started by John Read 
and Samuel Lucas was at the very heart of that chemical-metallurgical revolution, 
which Court, Roll, and the Clows, among others, have taught us to regard as one of 
the twin pillars, with cotton as the other, on which the British industrial revolution, 
and with it our modern world, was built. Its own innovation in the trade was the 
‘smelting’ in a reverberatory furnace, in place of or in addition to ‘refining’, which 
transformed other metal industries in the eighteenth century, including the 
neighbouring Derbyshire lead industry. The process may have been discovered by 
Dr Roebuck, whom Lucas met at Doddridge’s famous Northampton Academy, that 
University for the new scientists and technologists and for their spiritual mentors; 


Unlike most firms’ histories, the interest of this one does not flag after its foun- 
dation years. The vast profits possible in the precious metal trade allowed the 
partners to carry the influence of their sturdy Radical Nonconformity into many — 
aspects of the life of their town, and it is a pity that the author’s modesty induced 
him to play down the stature of the Liberal, Radical and, in the end, Labour Wilsons 
in Sheffield politics. Their own firm became well known for its progressive manage- 
ment, and by a mixture of business acumen and good fortune has survived many of 
its competitors to celebrate its bicentenary with a study worthy of its subject. 


University of Sheffield N SmwNnEY POLLARD 


MaAbpELEINE Exsas (Ed.). Iron in the Making. Dowlais Iron Company Letters 1782-1860. 
(County Records Committee of the Glamorgan Quarter Sessions & County 
Council & Guest Keen Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 1960. Pp. xix + 247. n.p.) 


This edition of business records has been published to commemorate the bi-centenary 
of the foundation of the Dowlais Iron Company (now a part of Guest Keen Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd.). The archivist of Glamorgan County Council has selected extracts 
from a mere 650 out of a total of some 563,000 letters preserved and now being made 
available to the historian at the County Records Office. 

And as remarkable as the volume of this correspondence of the Industrial Revo- 
lution is the fact that, by and large, these are in-coming letters to Dowlais. Since 
Dowlais was the largest and most important ironworks in Britain in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, it may be claimed that this collection provides the widest 
cross-section source for the history of the entire industry. It has been the editor’s 
plan to illustrate this by the grouping of the letters; i. The Ironmasters (Price, Wage 
and Output Agreements) ; ii. Masters and Men; iii. The Business (Finance, Organi- 
zation, Statistics, etc.); iv. Markets and Sales; v. Transport and Communications; 
vi. Technical; vii. Politics (National,~Local and of the Iron Industry). There is a 
useful index of correspondents giving details of these people although the description 
‘ironmaster’ is generously applied. And there are pedigrees of the Guest and Lewis 
families. There is, incidentally, no bibliography which, apart from indicating Lloyd’s 
Old South Wales Ironworks (a previous printing of deeds, leases and papers) or Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s Journals or the recent study of the neighbouring Crawshay Dynasty, 


might have drawn the reader’s attention to relevant manuscript material in the 
National Library of Wales. 
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__ The introduction succinctly states ‘In following the fate of one industrial concern 
we get the feel of the times and the climate of local opinion. The men’s fight for better 
conditions and pay is set against the ironmaster’s struggle for markets, competitive 
__ prices and technical advancement.’ There follows an extremely brief account of the 
history of the proprietorship of Dowlais and even shorter commentaries on the 
sections of the selected letters. Miss Elsas provides for the information of research 
workers likely to be attracted to this valuable source a guide to a further 2,000 letters 
(mostly excluded from this book) indexed by the Records Office. 

It is to be hoped that the appearance of this collection of documents will stimulate 
the production of a full length study of this pioneer enterprise. (Carron, too, we hear 
has its bi-centenary history forthcoming.) 

Postscript: | was puzzled some years ago, when reading these letters amid the grimy 
bleakness of Dowlais, by this letter despatched by William Crawshay at a time of 
crisis: “he enemy in too great strength to oppose with any probability of success, 
have possessed themselves of all our Works...’ This urgent missive dated ‘16th 
October 1816, 9 o’clock by our time’ is addressed from ‘Algiers’. The editor does not 
enlighten us on this mystery of local topography. 


University of Sydney A, BircH 


W. G. Riwmer. Marshalls of Leeds, Flax-Spinners, 1788-1886. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xiii + 342. Ill. 42s.) 


Centenary histories of business firms are being published in increasing numbers. 
Usually the firms have grown mightily and are still prosperous; often their founders 
and directors have been comparatively enlightened, socially as well as financially. 
Thus a misleading impression of constant growth, abiding prosperity and industrial 
harmony may unwittingly be built into the economic history of the last hundred 
years. Mr Rimmer’s substantial book on the Marshalls of Leeds will help to correct 
the picture. He has traced the story of this family firm from its humble beginning 
in 1788, through the years when it was the greatest flax-spinning concern in Europe, 
to its period of decline and its somewhat inglorious end. The story does not quite fit 
the tradition of ‘clogs to clogs in three generations’, but the pattern of rise, balance, 
and fall shows clearly. John Marshall the First was bold, clever, and completely 
ruthless in the pursuit of profit, so long as he remained in active control of the business. 
He made a large fortune in a remarkably short time, and expected his sons to be 
equally hard-headed; but they grew up with the outlook of leisured gentlemen, and 
without their father’s single-minded devotion to business. They and their sons also 
had to face increasingly keen competition, both from new rivals in the various 
branches of the linen industry and from the relentless encroachment of cotton and 
jute. In the last analysis, the decline of Marshall and Co. may have been caused by 
defeatism and managerial paralysis; but it is also true that ‘when the mills closed, 
linen goods were no longer wanted as they had been in the past’. 

Mr Rimmer’s work has been based primarily on ‘a dozen private ledgers and stock 
books, a few score letters, and a bundle of notebooks’; none of the firm’s order books, 
wagebooks, journals or day-books survive, and not many domestic records have been 
found. The surviving business records refer mostly to the middle years, 1806-1846, 
and many of them have been mutilated. This limitation of original material has 
prevented Mr Rimmer from attempting to give a fully-rounded account of the firm’s 
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of the Marshalls’ struggles to keep ahead of their rivals in the invention or adoption 

of improvements in machinery, processes, and accounting. Mr Rimmer does not 

shirk either the technical or the economic problems, and he does not spare the reader. 

In general, the book is not well-constructed, and its literary style is pedestrian; but 

for the range and quality of Mr Rimmer’s historical research there can be nothing 

but praise. 


~ 


University of Manchester ARTHUR REDFORD 


R. D. Cottison BLack. Economic Thought and the Irish Question 1817-1870. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv + 299. 375. 6d.) 


In his learned and interesting study Mr Black undertakes three tasks at once. He 
separates the economic aspects of the ‘condition of Ireland question’ from the whole, 
and describes their nature — the land question, absenteeism, the poor law, emigration, 
and so on. He discusses what contemporary writers said about them and sets out 
what successive governments did about them. This procedure is probably unavoidable 
given his aim of demonstrating ‘the influence of classical economic thought 
on the policy pursued in Irish affairs by successive governments between 1817-70’ 
(i.e. between Ricardo and Jevons, between the uniting of the two exchequers and 
the first Land Act). Since a large book could, of course, be written about each subject 
the attempt to combine them involves some unevenness of treatment. Nevertheless, 
the wide range of material surveyed and the intriguing nature of the problems 
raised put every student of the period in Mr Black’s debt. 

The Irish question of the nineteenth century was a complex of politics, religion, 
and social and economic distress. As enlightened contemporaries like Mill realized, 
its crux was that Ireland resembled Poland or Spain rather than England — and yet 
the forms and assumptions of English government and society prevailed there. 
Nearly every generalization about England in the nineteenth century is true of Ireland 
when reversed. Religious conflict poisoned social life. The bitterness of landlord- 
tenant relations and the poverty of most landlords made cooperation to improve 
estates exceptional. Land-hunger on the part of the peasantry and the competition 
of Manchester and Birmingham precluded the growth of industry, save in Ulster, 
where it had long roots. The absence of security deterred English and foreign capi- 
talists from investing in Ireland: and Irish savings, in any case very low, were often 
placed in London or abroad. Until the Famine, population pressed on the food 
supply, and as Marx noted there was a reserve army of labour without hope of 
employment. After it, thanks to the widespread reversion to pasture farming, under- 
employment of the po pulation — halved by death and emigration — was still common. 

Faced with this situation, contemporary economists were prepared to discard many 
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__ of their ‘classical’ assumptions and to advocate state action. Miss Bowley has already 


shown this in the case of Nassau Senior, and Mr Black draws up an extensive catalogue 
of other writers, both well and little known, who went as far, or further; at the end 
of the period Cairnes and Mill were calmly advocating the fixing of rents. Govern- 
ments too ‘though convinced by circumstances as much as by the theorists’ ad- 
mitted that the Irish pump must be primed. Advances to merchants, landlords, 
railway companies; state-aided emigration; public works — it was enough to make a 
Manchester man shudder, and it puts Gladstone’s ‘interference’ after 1868 in a new 


- perspective. 


The connexion between government policy (a policy of reluctant fits and starts, 
as Mr Black points out) and the prescriptions of the theorists turns out to be hard to 
establish. It is only occasionally that a Nassau Senior or a Neilson Hancock can be 
shown to have been responsible for advising a given course of action. Expert recom- 
mendations were liable to be turned down out of hand. Mr Black records Mel- 
bourne’s splendid comment on Archbishop Whately’s protest at the rejection of his 
poor-law report: ‘this is what comes of appointing University tutors to high office’. 
The role of the economists, one may deduce from this survey, was that of forging a 


_ general armoury of ideas which influenced public opinion and from which govern- 


ment might, or might not, draw according to its inclinations. Partly for this reason, 
what was done was too little — and too late. 


St. Catherine's Society, Oxford P. G. M. Dickson 


H. O. Pappe. John Stuart Mill and the Harriet Taylor Myth. (Melbourne University 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. x + 51. gs. 6d.)- 


The ‘myth’ which this brusque but scholarly pamphlet seeks to demolish is that 
Harriet Taylor Mill had a profound and decisive influence on Mill’s thought and 
writings, and hence on the whole development of economic thought and political 
philosophy in the nineteenth century. Until the comparatively recent discoveries of 
Professor Hayek, followed by the work of Mr Packe and Mrs Borchard, Harriet 
Taylor Mill had, on the whole, as Mr Pappe says, been ‘left in the limbo to which 
she had been relegated by Mill’s contemporaries’, and the extraordinary tributes of 
Mill to her intellectual stature and dominating influence had generally been dis- 
missed as aberrations. Professor Hayek, however, accompanied his revelations with 
the pronouncement ‘that her influence on his thought and outlook, whatever her 
capacities may have been, were quite as great as Mill asserts’. Mr Packe followed 
with the conclusion that ‘her predominance was even more complete than he himself 
pronounced’. And Mrs Borchard, who had assisted Professor Hayek in his original 
work of revelation, swept to an even wider conclusion: “Whatever influence Mill 
exerted in his own time and over English history must be equally ascribed to Harriet. 
And the strong impetus given by his books towards socialism and the present welfare 
state must certainly be attributed more to Harriet than to Mill himself. Mill’s 
Political Economy did more than any other single book to bring about socialism in 
England.’ 

The three subjects where Harriet’s dominance is claimed to have been most 
directly effective were Liberty, the Subjection of Women, and Socialism. The third 
of these is the most crucial and consequential of the three, and it was Mill’s. changes 
of emphasis with regard to Socialism which seem to have weighed most heavily with 
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The first point to note is that Mill paid almost as fulsome tributes to Harriet’s 
daughter Helen, who remained at his side for the last fourteen years of his life and who. 


_ published thé ‘Chapters on Socialism’. But nobody has yet suggested that Helen was. — 


responsible for Mill’s later swing back to a more sceptical estimate and that Mill in 
his attitude to one of the great perennial issues of political economy was simply a 
shuttlecock volleyed to and fro by Harriet and Helen. But if one does not accept 
Helen’s influence, why should one accept Harriet’s, unless there is ample docu- 
mentary evidence? And, as Mr Pappe shows, the documentary evidence, for more 
than pretty superficial shifts of emphasis, is very thin. Mr Pappe claims, with much 
justification, that Mill’s exchanges with Harriet show little more than ‘his usual 
willingness to listen to arguments ... flattering remarks of a general nature but no 
yield to Harriet’s emotional partisanship’. Moreover as Mill himself stated in a letter 
of 1852 to his German translator, in so far as he changed his views it was in response 
to the discussions and events of the times. Lord Robbins has rightly warned against 
‘too positive an interpretation of the original changes in the Principles’, and concludes 
that Mill’s sympathy with Socialism in the third edition did not even extend to 
leaving the scales in an even position. There is surely some exaggeration in Mr 
Packe’s reference to ‘Harriet’s astounding, almost hypnotic control of Mill’s mind .. . 
reversing the direction of his economic theory.’ 

Mr Pappe also shows that with regard to the celebrated chapter ‘On the Futurity 
of the Labouring Classes’ which has been held very especially to bear Harriet’s 
particular imprimatur, much of its argument had been sketched out in a neglected 
article of Mill’s on “The Claims of Labour’ (1845) which has never been stated, or 
shown, to have been dictated by Harriet. Here perhaps Mr Pappe underestimates 
somewhat the differences between the 1845 article and the chapter in the Principles. 
But his point is not without weight. 

Without rating Harriet’s influence as having been quite as slight as Mr Pappe does, 
one can readily accept his conclusion that there are no grounds ‘for elevating her 
secondary contribution to a primary influence in our intellectual heritage’, and that 
‘the wide claims made by Mill’s new biographers for Harriet’s intellectual ascendancy 
cannot be substantiated’. In the course of a hard-hitting but effective performance, 
Mr Pappe indulges in one or two rather over-enterprising strokes, as, for example, 
when he compares Mill with Colette, and when he claims that Hayek and Packe 
have been ‘overpowered by Harriet’s anima’. What perhaps Professor Hayek was 
‘overpowered’ by was the contemplation of Mill, one of the greatest of the great 
classical liberals, showing a readiness to touch the unclean thing and compromise, 
if only most tentatively, with ‘serfdom’, by, to some extent, opening and keeping 
open his mind to socialistic ideas. Such an attitude on Mill’s part may, for Professor 
Hayek, have seemed to require some extraordinary explanation, in terms of some 
tremendous external pressure, and Harriet was fitted into the réle of the sinister 
dea ex machina. If one does not find so very much to explain in Mill’s shifts of emphasis 
regarding ‘socialism’, then there is no such overpowering réle for Harriet. 


University of Birmingham T. W. Hurcuison 
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_ Joun Presr. The Industrial Revolution in Coventry. (Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp, 
xii + 122. 215.) 
__ As a history of the ribbon-weaving industry in Coventry from 1830 to 1860, this 
volume claims attention; five of the seven chapter headings make it clear that this 
is really what the book is about. As Mr Prest states in his introduction: ‘the organi- 
zation of the silk ribbon weaving . .. remained more characteristic of the eighteenth 
than of the nineteenth century’. The greatest concession made by the industry to 
the pressures outside Coventry was to adopt a curious modification of cottage indus- 
try, whereby steam power was carried by shafting along the top storey of a block of 
terrace houses. It was an uneasy compromise that was bound to fail. This strange 
system is well described with helpful drawings and photographs, and the analysis 
of ribbon-weavers’ and watch-makers’ houses gives depth to the study of working 
conditions. But all this is not a history of the industrial revolution in Coventry, which 
can hardly be said to have started at the end of Mr Prest’s period. It is not enough 
to argue, as Mr Prest does, that the industrial revolution in Coventry was ‘primarily 
a sociological change in the intricate relationships of town and trade’, when there are 
the bicycle, sewing-machine and motor car industries still to come. 

The watch trade is also given scant attention though it flourished before 1860. By 
1857, some 100,000 watches, two thirds of the total English output, were being 
manufactured in Coventry. Short accounts of the origin and development of the 
Coventry watch-making industry can be found in G. L. Marson’s thesis, ‘Coventry: 
a Study in Urban Geography’, presented for the Degree of M. A. at Liverpool in 
1949, and R. F. Prosser’s ‘Coventry: A Study in Urban Continuity’, presented for 
the Degree of M. A. in Birmingham, October 1955. From these and other sources 
it is clear that the Coventry watch-making industry began in the eighteenth century 
as an assembling trade, most of the rough movements coming from Prescot, Lanca- 
shire. No connexions have been established between the Coventry trade and the 
Birmingham ‘toy’ trade but it seems inevitable that there must have been some. The 
great firm of Vale, which became Rotherham and Son and which still flourishes in 
Coventry, is not mentioned in Mr Prest’s book. Mr Prest claims that the watch- 
making industry was an innovation but does not say when, leaving us to guess at a 
date in the eighteen-forties. There is no doubt that a good deal of material exists in 
the newspapers and directories, and probably in business archives as well, for a much 
fuller history of the Coventry watch-trade, which had become highly specialized by 
1870, and was then making its own watch parts. The Swiss watch industry, later to 
oust Coventry from world markets, learnt much from the organization of the 
Coventry trade. 

There are some strange features in the organization of this book. The first chapter, 
‘Four of the People of Coventry’, includes descriptions of George Eliot, Charles Bray, 
‘a ribbon manufacturer who neglected his trade for philosophy’, Joseph Gutteridge, 
a weaver, and William Andrews, who started as an apprentice and became alderman. 
Although the attempt to relate literary biography and social history makes a re- 
freshing change in a work of this kind, the relevance of the chapter is not always clear 
and the material might have been used to greater effect later in the book, or relegated 
to an appendix. Also, if reference is to be made to recent histories of towns during 
the industrial revolution, it seems arbitrary to exclude any notice of such work as 
Professor Chambers on Nottingham, Professor Gill on Birmingham, Chaloner’s 
history of Crewe, or Barker’s and Harris’s history of St. Helens. As for the history 
of Coventry during the Industrial Revolution it still waits to be written, though 
Mr Prest’s book will be a. useful aid. 


University of Manchester E. RoBinson 
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Ciark C. Spence. God Speed the Plough. The coming of steam cultivation to Great Britain. 
(Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. 184. illus. by 64 figs. $4.75.) 


The progress of invention in a particular application is almost inevitably a succession 
of improvements and variations upon, or modifications of, an original idea. Its 


history must always be very largely a catalogue of these developments, technical 


mainly, but also in its method of application to the practical purposes for which it 
was intended. Professor Spence has made this essential catalogue in the history of the 


development of the design of steam cultivation apparatus in Great Britain, the most . 


complete catalogue indeed that has yet been assembled. He has discussed its use in 
this country, and he has made some glancing sidelights at its use, or attempted use, 
elsewhere. 

The nineteenth century was the royal age of steam power. It had begun its career 
in the so-called industrial revolution of the late eighteenth century: it was next 
applied to the steamship, and the railway engine, and men foresaw a golden era. 
On the farm it was difficult to apply because the tractive power required was mainly 
to haul cultivating implements through an often wet and adhesive soil that would 
not carry the great weight of a steam engine. The first place this power was 
used was therefore in the barnyard to drive the threshing machine. Many failures 
were recorded before a practical method of using steam power for field work was 
discovered. Some quite fantastic ideas were propounded, but the twin engine cable 
haulage set finally became the standard, and was used until after the first world war. 

Another difficulty, which had to be overcome in using these monsters, was that 
when the fields were enclosed they were made of a size to suit horse ploughing, and 
were often of peculiar shapes. Many farmers had to destroy hedges and fill ditches 
before they could use the new power, but it spread and played a large part in arable 
farming until superseded by the internal combustion engine. Many sets, too, were 
exported to various parts of the world, some being specially designed to meet overseas 
conditions. Some of these were successful; some were not. Manufacturing processes 
were often poorly organized, and the companies and individuals making this kind of 
machinery rose and fell with astonishing rapidity though some, occupied now with 
different productions, are still with us. 

Professor Spence’s book tells the whole story. It was the 1959 award winner of the 
American Agricultural History Society and well deserved this recognition for it is 
the most complete study of the subject so far made. 


Sudbury, Suffolk G. E. FussELu 


S. B. Saux, Studies in British Overseas Trade 1870-1914. (Liverpool University Press. 
1960. Pp. vi + 246. 355.) 


Mr Saul has made a significant contribution to knowledge about the evolution and 
working of the pre-1914 system of international trade and payments. The study has a 
particular coherence because of its concentration upon the problems Britain 
encountered in that era; but one also learns, through Britain’s eyes, a great deal of 
the affairs of the other trading countries. The research is the product of a solid 
analytical basis, there is little wandering in the narrative (a neat trick in a quanti- 
tative study mainly lacking in formal statistical analysis), the whole work is thought- 
ful, provocative, well worth doing. Monetary aspects are mainly ignored, and this 


: 
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tends to make some of his discussion more comprehensible to the expert than to the 


general reader. 
The study falls into two parts, a general survey of changes in the structure and 


direction of international trade and payments, followed by a close study of special 


British problems arising from trade with the Empire. The first part deals extensively 
with balance of payments patterns of various countries in order to trace the route 
along which international settlements travelled. Here Saul has attempted to extend 
back into the nineteenth century the analysis developed by Folke Hilgerdt to cover 
a later period. Considering the relatively strong element of uncertainty in his data 
Saul handles the analysis well. He also shows that the system of multilateral payments 
extant by 1914 had only developed quite late in the nineteenth century as the network 
of trade, based upon several newly developing industrial centres, became more 
complex. Until a many-sided and flexible system of settlements developed, the older 
bilateral and triangular networks prevailed with all their rigidities. Reading Saul’s 
account of the (relatively late) development of the ‘classical’ pre-1914 system of 
international payments, and considering recent contributions on the subject which — 
show a changing and complex mechanism (vide Sayers, Thomas, Morgenstern, 
Bloomfield etc.), one wonders why books and papers are still being published in 
which the simplest price-specie-flow models are fitted out with inadequate and well- 
cooked data and described as ‘economic history’. Such studies, based upon the 
comfortable hypothesis of international solidarity in money and commodity markets 
in the nineteenth century cannot be reconciled with several recent works which 
indicate that the hypothesis cannot be supported by empirical evidence. Saul adds 
to the mounting evidence that the pre-1914 system has been seriously misunderstood 
and policies based upon that misunderstanding were fore-doomed. 

A strong point in Saul’s analysis is his treatment of trade as a dynamic world in 
which comparative advantages changed. Such a treatment is refreshing and leads 
him to his ‘most significant general conclusion: Britain’s lagging overseas trade 
sectors in 1870-1914 could only blame themselves. Failure to adopt new techniques, 
to shift resources to areas with highest marginal returns, to innovate (or even to 
copy) was the root of stagnation in British overseas trade where such stagnation 
existed. Difficult as they were, obstructionist and protectionist commercial policies 
by themselves did not hurt the British position. Too many British industries failed to 
meet the challenge. Saul views as a colossal blunder the surge of belief in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that overseas industrial development posed 
only a threat to British prosperity; it was an opportunity as well as a threat. It was 
the refusal of some sectors of the economy to face the competition of changing markets 
and technology which crippled the growth of Britain’s overseas trade. The concen- 
tration upon Empire trade was largely a mistake, a serious one where it led to 
emphasis upon traditional textile manufacturing rather than upon the chemical, 
metallurgical and engineering trades which were growing so rapidly. The oppor- 
tunity for trade with rising world income based upon new overseas economic growth 
was not seized sufficiently vigorously. 


Purdue University J. R. T. Hucues 
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J. H. Dunnine and C. J. THomas, British Industry: Change and Development in the 
Twentieth Century. (London: Hutchinson. 1961. Pp. 232. Tables. 30s.) 


Dr Dunning and Mr Thomas have written a book that usefully supplements other 
introductory studies of recent and contemporary British industry. It is, however, 


less comprehensive and much less historical than the title and sub-title jointly suggest. _ 


The authors remark at the outset that ‘the reader will appreciate the selectivity 
of the variables we have chosen to discuss’. (Fortunately, they do not usually write 
as awkwardly as this.) Their choice is concerned mainly with scale, location and 
government policy, in relation to industry as a whole rather than to individual 
industries, and with the influence of certain technological developments that have 
wide-ranging applications — such things as automation, a few new materials, changes 
in the sources and costs of energy, and the emergence of organized industrial research. 
On most of these subjects little attention is given to the years before the later nineteen- 
_ thirties and the information and discussion are fuller for the nineteen-fifties than for 

any other period. The authors are more inclined to speculate about the future than 
to look more than very briefly for the origins of the present: a third of the chapter on 
energy and power is devoted to the next twenty years, a larger allotment of space 
than is spared for the first forty years of the century. 

This treatment results in some curious distortion in the picture of British industry 
which emerges. For instance, the older industries whose growth has been below 
average are very much under-represented, although some of them still remain among 
the larger economic activities. Or (to take a more positive example), industrial 
finance is given only four pages and these are almost entirely devoted to the activities 
of semi-public institutions such as the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
and the Finance Corporation for Industry, which have been created since 1930. 
Some corrective to the arbitrary limitation of topics is provided by the first and final 
chapters. The latter relates the position of industry to changes in Britain’s foreign 
trade and does it very clearly and carefully. The former, entitled “The changing 
pattern of industrial output, 1914-59’ is an attempt to provide a compressed general 
background. Though not completely unsuccessful, it is inevitably too simplified to 
be altogether convincing. 

The main value of the book for historians will be to bring up to date those who have 
already got to 1939 but have not yet ventured further, and to make them better 
informed about the nature and importance of changes in the relationship of tech- 
nology to industry. The book is too selective to be an adequate replacement for 
earlier studies of twentieth century industrial developments. Its usefulness is also 
slightly diminished by the whim of the publishers in having the index printed in type 
so tiny as to discourage any reader from looking at it. 


University of Bristol W. AsHWORTH 


SHIRLEY W. LERNER. Breakaway Unions and the Small Trade Union. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1961. Pp. 210. 255.) 


In presenting this collection of case studies, Dr Lerner has rendered a notable service 
to students of industrial relations and politics by illuminating the complexities of 
inter-union relationships and laying open the intricate maze of vested interests which 
lies behind the propagandist and emotional facade of the solidarity of labour. 


=e 
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__ The case of the Chemical Workers’ Union not only illustrates the bitter and 
_ fanatical opposition of certain larger trade unions to this small organization but, 
more significantly, shows how these large unions have been able to exclude the 
Chemical Workers from the joint negotiating machinery of the industry. Those 
institutional features of industrial relations which enable this to be done may well 
be more restrictive in character and more damaging to the liberty-of the subject 
than the closed-shop which attracts so much more public attention, and it is not 
the least of the merits of this work that it spotlights this problem. At the same time, 
. the author argues convincingly that freedom of choice by would-be trade unionists 
has also been limited by the interpretation placed by the Disputes Committee on the 
Bridlington resolutions of the T.U.C. governing inter-union disputes. 

The two breakaway unions studied provide quite contrasting cases. The United 
Clothing Workers’ Union, a breakaway from the Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ 
Union in 1929, shows how racial, religious and regional differences between members 
of a union were exploited for political reasons by a well-organized minority movement. 
It also provides a graphic illustration of the difficulties facing such a breakaway 
organization which in this case led to eventual collapse. On the other hand, the case 
of the Engineering Officers’ (Telecommunications) Association, a breakaway from 
the Post Office Engineering Union from 1945 to 1953, illustrates the disruptive 
tendencies which spring from marked differences in training, skill and status within a 
heterogeneous body of trade unionists. In this case, too, we see that the crucial 
obstacles to the new organization are non-recognition by the employer and the 
consequent exclusion from joint negotiating machinery. 

Since internal tensions and conflicts within trade unions arise from heterogeneity 
of membership coupled with centralization of the decision-making process, Dr 
Lerner, rejecting homogeneity as unattainable and legislation as alien to British 
tradition, concludes that decentralization of some of the decision-making functions 
represents a practical solution of those basic problems of organization and govern- 
ment which, from time to time, have thrown up the breakaway union. 


University of Birmingham N. S. Ross 


E. E. Ricu. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670-1870. Vol. II. 1763-1870. (The Hudson’s 
Bay Record Society. 1959. Pp. xv + 974.) 


This enormous volume is, like its predecessor, written with great clarity. The subject 
has changed, from pioneering to the problems of competition and the gains of 
monopoly; lagging profits in vigorous competition from 1763 to 1821, high profits 
from the moment that near-monopoly was re-established in the latter year. 

Existing by virtue of a royal, not a parliamentary, charter, the Company had to 
tread carefully even to retain its privileges; it could have no hope of extending them. 
The conquest of French Canada therefore opened a vast territory to unrestricted 
enterprise by British — or New England — independent fur traders. Allying themselves 
with the experienced French voyageurs, they poured resources into the fur trade. Like 
the French before them, but on a far larger scale, they carried their trade goods into 
the heart of the Indian lands, and the Company was driven to establish posts in the 
interior after 1774, abandoning its policy of buying furs only at its posts on the Bay. 
Nevertheless, it steadily lost ground to the new competitors. The independents 
themselves, however, found that unbridled competition was costly and dangerous 


crowd of vigorous and enterprising traders; it was willing to sell spirits to the Indians; 
and to secure-trade its men were ready to beat, rob, kidnap and occasionally murder 
Hudson’s Bay personnel, who generally submitted to these oppressions, losing face 
and Indian trade as they did so. This was partly temperament; the religious Scotsmen 
brought out by the Hudson’s Bay Company to carry on a respectable trade were far 
removed in character from the roaring French-Canadian savages, the voyageurs. 
Moreover, the directors of the old Company they served were ever conscious that its 
special rights, such as they were, depended on a charter which might collapse before 
the parliamentary or legal challenge that vigorous action of any kind might provoke. 
So paralysed, it drifted downhill, abandoning regular dividends after 1782 and then 
slowly dissipating its great financial reserves. 

Yet the Hudson’s Bay Company had a strong position. Its bases on the Bay lay 
relatively close to the fur-bearing lands — a few weeks’ journey from the inland posts. 
The Northwesters, on the other hand, had to face a tremendous journey, by lake, 
river and portage, to Montreal; two years, and sometimes three, were necessary to 
bring to London the returns for trading goods sent out. The Northwest employees had 
the defects of their virtues; they were undisciplined, wasted their stores and at times 
neglected the Company’s affairs. For all its success in capturing trade, therefore, the 
Northwest Company lost some of its old vigour in time and became less profitable; 
and when in 1818 the Hudson’s Bay trader Colin Robertson defied bullying and legal 
intimidation to break into the rich Athabasca region, in which the Northwesters had 
long retained a monopoly by superior violence, the profit vanished and the North- 
west Company sought amalgamation with its rival. When this was achieved, in 1821, 
it was on terms which maintained the Hudson’s Bay Company’s name, methods, 
administration and directing personnel. 

Monopoly and profit came back simultaneously to the fur trade. Great numbers of 
surplus employees of both companies, no longer needed to outface their rivals, were 
despatched to become farmers along the Red River; in Saskatchewan district, where 
the purge was sharpest, the 171 officers and servants brought into the coalition were 
reduced to 53 within four years. Governor George Simpson brought new standards 
of rigour into the carrying on of the business of the trading posts. In 1824 the ten per 
cent dividend was resumed, and this or a higher rate was paid for forty years. Though 
American competition grew, though the beaver was disappearing and the beaver 
hat becoming unfashionable, monopoly in Canada made the trade more profitable 
than it had ever been. Change was ultimately brought about by the settlement and 
political development of Canada in the middle decades of the century, raising entirely 
new questions about the Company’s rights. In 1863 the control and direction of the 
Company passed into the hands of newcomers whose interests were primarily in land 
development; but in the new federal Canada created by the British North America 
Act of 1867 the property rights — however old-established — of an English chartered 
company could not be long maintained, and they were sharply cut back in 1870. 

At this rather remote date the history ends. Can we hope that Professor Rich will 
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eventually have the opportunity to bring closer to our own day the work he has so 
magnificently begun? If so, perhaps the clear depiction of the policies, personalities 
and connexions of the central administration in London, which was a feature of the 
first volume but is much less apparent in this one, might be resumed. Even Sir 


George Simpson, ‘the Little Emperor’ in Canada, was merely a servant of the di- 
rectors in London. = 


University of Hull RapH Davis 


Douctras HALL. Free Jamaica, 1838-1865: and economic history. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xi + 290. Map. $ 5.00.) 


Dr Hall has launched the new Yale Caribbean Series with a work of fine distinction and 
disciplined scholarship. He writes with authority of the efforts made to adjust the 
Jamaican economy to the challenge, first of emancipation and then of free trade. His 
command of material and narrative is masterly, and both comment and judgment 
are shrewd. His analysis is trenchant and persuasive: indeed it must be, for his 
picture of post-emancipation Jamaica is far from the orthodox one. Jamaican planters, 
he tells us, did not sit back, waiting for the British government to get them out of the 
mess into which its humanitarian and economic principles had pitched them: not 
only ex-slaves, but also ex-masters, showed an alert initiative and enterprise hardly 
paralleled in the island until the present post-war period. Moreover, he gives us 
substantial evidence and contemporary opinion to prove his case. Where the material 
is insufficient or wanting he tells us candidly: part of his persuasiveness is his honest 
self-criticism. 

By contrast with accepted impressions of the old plantocracy, his opinion may seem 
a little too optimistic. From the same records that he uses it is possible to get an 
impression somewhat different from his. Metcalfe for one was not the most reliable 
witness, and the reports of the Special Magistrates were both parochial and sub- 
jective. The lack of the lesser and ‘piccaninny’ gangs, rarely profitable labour, was a 
doubtful loss under a free labour system. It is a somewhat facile assumption that 
Sierra Leonian immigrants would necessarily get on well with Africans brought 
from other parts of the West African coast. His regret for the abolished Assembly 
fails to take note of the narrow basis of the franchise, almost a reductio ad absurdum 
of representative government; and the record of Crown Colony government, par- 
ticularly under Governor Grant, is surely not justly dismissed, as he suggests, by the 
reported conversation about jobs (p. 263). Nor incidentally is it true that Eyre was 
the prime mover in panicking the Assembly out of its life: the tactics are complex, 
but the departmental correspondence within the Colonial Office would suggest that 
the end result was not what Eyre had skilfully intrigued for. In general, however, his 
conclusions are both profound and illuminating, for his standpoint is sound and 
instructed. He tempers criticism with knowledge of contemporary social thought and 
breadth of comparative judgment. He distinguishes Jamaica from other colonial 
experiences (p. 254). He shows that the economic pattern of the island today was 
being set by these events which he is chronicling: the well-to-do middle class and the 
destitute labouring population. He scrutinizes with care generalizations elsewhere 
accepted and he submits them to strict analysis: he comments on, and gives reasons 
for, the increased incidence of petty larceny, for example (p. 196). It is a pity that he 
did not supply his readers with a map as clear and striking as his own summar_ > 
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Jamaican economic geography in the 1840’s. The 1851 map by the geographer to 
the Queen and Prince Albert is, to say the least, hardly self-evident. 


Nuffield College, Oxford A. F. McC. MappEn 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


(7) Medieval. 

The latest harvest of articles fully maintains the current interest in problems of 
settlement and rural population movement. R. A. Donkin, ‘Site Changes of Cistercian 
Monasteries’, Geography XLIV (1959), suggests that considerations of climate and 
lack of water or space for building rather than purely economic considerations lay 
behind the not infrequent migrations of the white monks. The foundation of a new 
Cistercian house, and still more the creation of its granges, often led to systematic 
depopulation of the surrounding vills, as the same author shows in ‘Settlement and 
Depopulation on Cistercian estates during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
especially in Yorkshire’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research XX XIII (1960): here again the 
motive was not economic, but the desire to conform with the rule prohibiting contacts 
with seculars and with lay agriculture. Re-settlement was occasionally assisted, but 
no deliberate repopulation took place until leaseholding became common in the 
fourteenth century. In ‘The Pattern of Settlement on the Welsh Border’, Agricultural 
Hist. Rev. VIII (1960), G. R. J. Jones argues that beside the older system of bondmen 
living in nucleated hamlets, themselves part of a larger unit, the maenor, there de- 
veloped after 1100 groups of freemen living in scattered homesteads, and that both 
these ‘Celtic’ settlement systems may have prevailed on the English side of the 
Welsh border. In a valuable contribution to the history of urban plantation, 
M. W. Beresford, ‘Six New Towns of the Bishops of Winchester, 1200 -1255’, Medieval 
Archaeology III (1959), describes the methods by which these towns were founded, 
the motives which led to their foundation, and the character of their lay-out. He 
relates the enterprise of the bishops to the general development of urban com- 
munities and suggests reasons for their later decline in an economy sated with towns. 
Finally, P. A. Rahtz, ‘Holworth, Medieval Village Excavation, 1958’, Proc. Dorset 
Nat. Hist. and Arch. Soc. LXXXI (1959), suggests that the desertion of this site near 
the Dorset coast may have been a consequence of waterlogging as a result of in- 
creased rainfall in the late fourteenth century. 

Agriculture, as is proper, provides the theme of several articles. R. Lennard, ‘The 
Composition of Demesne Plough-Teams in Twelfth-Century England’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev. LX XV (1960), lists evidence to suggest that the ‘classical’ team of eight oxen 
was common, and that otherwise only the team of six occurs at all frequently. As a 
draught animal the horse was curiously restricted to seven eastern counties. In 
‘Statistics of Sheep in Medieval England’, Agricultural Hist. Rev. VII (1959), and 
“The Long and Short Hundred in Agrarian Statistics’, ibid. VIII (1960), Lennard 
concludes that the use of the ‘long hundred’ for numbering sheep was common only 
in eastern England north of the Thames. Elsewhere, with the partial exception of 
Lancashire and possibly Westmorland, the ordinary hundred was normally used. 
R. A. Donkin, ‘Cistercian Sheep Farming and Wool Sales in the 13th Century’ 
Agricultural Hist. Rev. V1 (1958), explains why the monks were able to get higher 
prices for their wool in competition with other producers. Local illustrations of the 
working of a manor in the second half of the thirteenth century are provided by 
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_ A. E. Wilson, ‘Farming in Sussex in the Middle Ages’, Sussex Arch. Coll. XCVII 
(1959), the first instalment of a longer study. For the later middle ages, the gradual 
contraction of demesne farming on an archiepiscopal manor is analysed by F. R. H. 
Du Boulay, “Late-Continued Demesne Farming at Otford’, Archaeologia Cantiana 
LXXIII (for 1959, pubd. 1960): he suggests that the final abandonment to lease- 
holding in 1440 does not seem to have been directly due to the unprofitable character 
of direct exploitation. Evidence for such matters as entry fines and the procedure for 
alienating land is provided by R. H. Oakley, ‘Temple Normanton Court Rolls’, 
Journal Derbyshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. LXXVIII (1958), who prints an English 
abstract of the court records of this Hospitallers’ manor for the period 1447-1518. 
Excavations carried out in 1955 on the site of the Black Prince’s manor house at 
Princes Risborough are described by F. H. Parry and G. M. Knocker, ‘The Mount, 
Princes Risborough’, Records of Buckinghamshire XVI (part 3) (1957-8): they also 
print abstracts of entries in the Black Prince’s register concerning the manor, which 
show that he had a stud farm of considerable importance there. Finally, a brief but 
fascinating glimpse of an elusive aspect of medieval land-usage may be had in T. J. 
Hunt and I. J. Keil, “Iwo Medieval Gardens’, Proc. Somerset Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. 
CIV (1959-60): the former prints extracts from accounts for the making of a new 
garden on the Bishop of Winchester’s manor at Rimpton, near Yeovil, in 1264-6, the 
latter analyses the account of the gardener of Glastonbury Abbey for 1333-4, for a 
garden which then contained a cider orchard and a vineyard. 

Little has been written on medieval trade and industry, except for the pre-Con- 
quest period. An article primarily concerned with Europe has some implications for 
England: H. L. Adelson, ‘Early Medieval Trade Routes’, American Hist. Rev. LXV 
(1959-60), uses the evidence of distribution of Byzantine light-weight solidi to support 
a theory that Byzantine trade with the West was deliberately revived after the 
Germanic conquests; its decline after 650 was due to the Byzantines’ need to restore 
a favourable balance of trade and prevent the drain of currency westwards. 
G. C. Dunning, J. G. Hurst, J. N. L. Myres and F. Tischler in ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Pottery: a Symposium’, Medieval Archaeology III (1959), suggest from East Anglian 
evidence a development of trade and specialized manufacture within a century of 
the settlements being established, and show how the distribution of pottery types 
illustrates the range of internal and external commercial contacts. R. 8. Kinsey’s 
article on ‘Anglo-Saxon Law and Practice relating to Mints and Moneyers’, Bretish 
Numismatic Journal XX1X (1958), suggests that it was Athelstan rather than Alfred 
who made minting a royal monopoly and traces the development of a ‘national’ 
currency under centralized royal control. At the same time, the accumulation of 
wealth and the development of trade made for a multiplication of the minting 
centres. 

Lastly, we may note an article which touches many aspects of English landowner- 
ship in the Norman and Angevin period. S. Painter, “The Family and the Feudal 
System in Twelfth Century England’, Speculun XXXV (1960), considers, among 
other things, that the need to provide for younger sons and daughters often led to a 
shrinkage of baronial demesne until some barons were ‘little more than hereditary 
presidents of a family corporation’. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge EpwarpD MILLER 
University of Bristol C. D. Ross 


Lon: the ian variations in his artic 
‘Regional Farming in Seventeenth Century Yorkshire’, Agricultural Fistory ‘Re 
Vol. VIII (1960), Part II, 103-114; and in the same issue of the Same JOUnIA ia 
(pp. 82-90) Gordon Donaldson surveys a sparse archival landscape in his a) rces * 
for Scottish Agrarian History before the Eighteenth Century’. A testimony to 
industrial activity comes from K. J. Allison, ‘The Norfolk Worsted Industry in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: I. The Traditional Industry’, Yorkshire Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Research, Vol. 12, No. 2 (Nov. 1960), 73-84. In this first 
instalment he considers the small-scale industry of the area, mainly in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and with the assistance of probate inventories for 45 weavers 
from the years 1590-1621. : . 

Two very different aspects of overseas trade have secured attention. W. J. Jones 
surveys the legal problems, and in particular the position of the Lord Chancellor and 
Chancery jurisdiction, concerning marine insurance contracts in his ‘Elizabethan 
Marine Insurance — the Judicial Undergrowth’, Business History, Vol. II, No. 2 
(June 1960). And Sven-Erik Astrém enquires into the effects of the navigation laws 
and of the variable influences of peace and war on participation in Baltic trade: 
‘The English Navigation Laws and the Baltic Trade, 1660-1700’, Scandinavian 
Economic History Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1960), 3-18. 

Three contributions are variously related to the currently popular topic of rising 
or falling gentry and the crisis allegedly attendant thereupon in the 17th century. 
C. B. Macpherson, ‘Harrington’s Opportunity State’, Past and Present, No. 17 (April 
1960), 45-70, examines Harrington’s analysis of society, the interpretations and 
misinterpretations of it by those concerned with the ‘gentry’ controversy, and 
presents it as ‘less systematic but perhaps more realistic than it has sometimes been 
made out to be’. The following number of the same journal (No. 18, November 1960, 
8-42), contains a symposium consisting of comments on H. R. Trevor-Roper’s 
article “The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century’ which had appeared in 
Past and Present in Nov. 1959. Messrs. E. H. Kossmann, E. J. Hobsbawm, J. H. 
Hexter, R. Mousnier, J. H. Elliott, and L. Stone are the contributors to the symposi- 
um at the end of which a reply to their views is provided by Professor Trevor-Roper 
himself. And in ‘Calvinism, Capitalism, and the Middle Classes: some afterthoughts 
on an old problem’, Journal of Modern History, Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (March 1960), 
129-41, Sidney A. Burrell offers a critical note on the supposed interrelationships 
of these three entities, his criticism being based on an examination of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Scotland. 

George Hammersley’s “The Revival of the Forest Laws under Charles I’, History, 
vol. XLV, No. 154 (June 1960), 85-102, is an excursus into the difficult jungle of 
extra-Parliamentary finance. He deals-particularly with the restoration of the forest 
laws in the Forest of Dean, with its important iron industry, and with their operation 
and extension in the vigorous hands of the Attorney-General, Sir John Finch. And 
finally, A. L. Rowse, ‘Alltyrynys and the Cecils’, English Historical Review, Vol. 
LXXV, No. 294 (Jan. 1960), 54-76, though not economic history in any strict sense 
of the word, sheds light on the social and regional origins of a man and a family 
certainly of interest to economic historians of the period. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 
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The eighteenth century yield is thinner than usual. Some useful raw material for 
_ the lecture on road travel is provided in the Journal of Transport History (H. W. Hart, 
‘Notes on Coach Travel 1750-1848’) and a simple catechism on enclosures by the 
Historical Association (pamphlet by R. A. C. Parker), The major addition to the 
study of British foreign trade in the century comes from the Journal of Economic 
History XX (1960) (R. B. Sheridan, ‘The British Credit Crisis of 1772 and the 
American Colonies’). The shock of the crisis allows the author to explore the all- 
pervading tendrils of British credit, which supported the whole structure of Anglo- 
American commerce. As usual industry gets the largest share. Mr Flinn gives us a 
further instalment on the greatest ironmonger in Europe at the turn of the seventeenth 
century — also in the Journal of Economic History XX (1960) (M. W. Flinn, ‘Sir Ambrose 
Crowley and the South Sea Scheme of 1711’). Here he analyses how Crowley’s 
profits as a contractor to the Admiralty, his largest customer, were sometimes earned 
at the expense of his profits as a rentier, holding depreciated government securities 
gained unwillingly as a result of funding operations. In the same issue of the same 
journal, to whose editors all students of British economic history are so regularly 
_ indebted, there is a blow by blow account by Messrs A. E. Musson and E. Robinson 
of “The Origins of Engineering in Lancashire’, focussing on the last quarter of the 
century. Such studies show how widely the technological roots of industrialization 
were spread. Striking contemporary evidence of a textile colony dependent on these 
skills is given in the Business History Review XXXIV (1960) by J. Lindsay (‘An early 
industrial Community: the Evans’ Cotton Mill at Darley Abbey, Derbyshire 1783- 
1810’). The more neglected progress in non-ferrous metals is illustrated by another 
local study: G. G. Hopkinson, ‘Five Generations of Derbyshire Lead-Mining and 
Smelting 1729-1858’, Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society 
LXXVIII (1958 pub. 1960). This describes the highly integrated enterprise of the 
Barker dynasty, in mining, smelting and merchanting, established in 1729 when 
William Barker applied to industry his talents as steward to the Duke of Devonshire. 
The general causes of industrialization in Britain are the subject of a lively discussion 
reported in Past and Present XVII (1960) : “The Origins of the Industrial Revolution’. 
All the questions are asked, all the single-cause hypotheses paraded and challenged. 
The only agreed answer: the necessary range of conditions existed only in Britain. 
Finally, a welcome to an overdue Eng. Lit. assessment of the economic ideas of Dr 
Johnson (Journal of the History of Ideas XXI (i) (1960), J. H. Middendorf, “Dr. Johnson 
and Mercantilism’. Alas! This is sounder on the Doctor than on prevailing economic 
assumptions. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 


(iv) After 1800 

The idea of a ‘Great Depression’ affecting the British economy in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century has suffered many knocks since H. L. Beales first subjected 
it to sustained attack thirty years ago. The latest blow comes in an unexpected 
quarter. Hitherto, though the fortunes of industry and trade might be matters for 
continued controversy, the depression of agriculture has been commonly regarded as 
beyond general dispute. Now T. W. Fletcher in ‘Lancashire Livestock Farming 
during the Great Depression’, Agricultural History Review, 1X (1961), shows that in 
the North West the rising real incomes of the urban working classes brought an 
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increasing demand for dairy products (especially milk) and meat, and that in crea 
animal productivity, economical use of labour, and intelligent husbandry und 


system of annual tenancies all made for firm rents and good profits; and he believes _ . 
that such conditions were far less uncommon in England as a whole than the generali- _ 


zations of Ernle would suggest. Evidence for the more traditional view is to be found 


in J. T. Coppock, ‘Agricultural Changes in the Chilterns, 1875-1900’, Agricultural — 


History Review, 1X (1961). Here the picture is one of arable giving way to grass, 
particularly on the claylands, and of declining rents and labour opportunities. The 
value of such local studies needs no underlining: equally useful would be a collation 
of the experience of these late nineteenth century years with that of the earlier era of 
agricultural depression between 1815 and 1835. P 

Agriculture has, in general, been well served by the journals this year. Two useful 
studies of source material are made by D. Thomas in “The Acreage Returns of 1801: 
a test of accuracy’, Bulletin Board of Celtic Studies, XVII (1960) and June A. Sheppard, 
‘East Yorkshire’s Agricultural Force in the mid-Nineteenth Century’, Agricultural 
History Review, UX (1961). Mr Thomas tests the accuracy of the returns of 1801 in the 
light of other evidence and finds them wanting at a number of points; but he confirms 
their continuing general value to the historian. Miss Sheppard gives a practical 
example of the usefulness of the census schedules of 1851 in providing evidence of the 
patterns of employment in Yorkshire agriculture at the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This is a valuable pilot-study which will be of interest to many beside 
agricultural historians. In “The Anti-League and the Corn Law Crisis of 1846’, 
Historical Journal, III (1960), Mary Lawson-Tancred shows how from 1843 concerted 
opposition was developed against the propaganda and policies of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. The cause of the wheat-farmer was not irretrievably lost, however. J. A. 
Mollett, in “The Wheat Act, 1932’, Agricultural History Review, VIII (1960), discusses 
the measure which finally reversed the policies of almost a century. He examines 
the continued hold of wheat on the British farming imagination and ‘analyses the 
economic implications for farmer and consumer of the subsidies of the 1930’s. On the 
margin between agrarian and industrial history J. T. Ward, in “The Earls Fitzwilliam 
and the Wentworth Woodhouse Estate in the Nineteenth Century’, Yorkshire Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Research, XII (1960), brings together a considerable array of 
statistical information about the economic activities of this enterprising West Riding 
house. Mr Ward also, in ‘West Riding Landowners and the Railways’, Journal of 
Transport History, IV (1960), examines the important contribution made by York- 
shire landowners to railway development. 

Two articles in the industrial field provide interesting contrasts in method and 
conclusion. J. T. Orsagh, ‘Progress in Iron and Steel, 1870-1913’, Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, III (1961), broadly surveys the world industrial scene in the 
half century before 1914 and substantially echoes the conclusions of D. L. Burns. 
Britain, he argues, lost ground in heavy industry primarily because of a failure in 
enterprise and only to a lesser extent because of disadvantages beyond her control. 
S. B. Saul’s examination of ‘The American Impact on British Industry, 1895-1914’, 
Business £hstory, III (1960), is detailed where Orsagh’s analysis is general: his con- 
clusion is also much more cautious. If Britain lagged behind the United States at 
many points, he argues, she was a quick learner and adapter, particularly in the 
field of engineering. The case against British industry and industrialists, he believes, 
can be and has been frequently overstated. On the relations between capital and 
labour J. H. Morris and L. J. Williams in “The South Wales Sliding Scale, 1876-79: 
an Experiment in Industrial Relations’, Manchester School of Economic and Social 
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_ Studies, XXVIII (1960), contribute a study of the origins, difficulties and rapid 
_ collapse of a well-intentioned scheme for limiting labour disputes. The evidence of 
_ mutual good intentions on the part of capital and labour is not so apparent in V. L. 

_ Allen and Sheila Williams, ‘The Growth of Trade Unionism in Banking’, Manchester 
School of Economic and Social Studies, XXVIII (1960). This study, covering the years 
between 1914 and 1927, examines the emergence of the Bank Officers’ Guild and 
its decline in face of the opposition of the Banks and their ‘puppet’ company unions. 

The year’s writings in transport history prompt some reassessment of commonly- 
_- held opinions. H. Parriss, for example, in ‘Railway Policy in Peel’s Administration, 

1841-46’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXIII (1960), concludes that 
the relative failure of the railway reformers was due less to the strength of the railway 
interest than to the parliamentary inexperience of Gladstone and Dalhousie and 
their failure to win the support of their ministerial colleagues, notably Peel himself. 
Similarly G. C. Dickinson’s ‘The Development of Suburban Road Passenger Trans- 
port in Leeds 1840-95’, Journal of Transport History, 1V (1960), suggests that, in this 
important area at least, transport followed in the wake of housing development 
rather than vice versa. 

__ Nineteenth-century transport history is perhaps too readily identifiable with 

railway studies. This makes all the more welcome H. S. Irvine’s ‘Some aspects of 
Passenger Traffic between Britain and Ireland, 1820-50’, Journal of Transport History, 
IV (1960). Mr Irvine discusses charges — at the height of the competition between 
rival companies in the 1820’s it was possible to travel steerage from Belfast to Liverpool 
for 3d. inclusive of food supplied on the voyage — the grossly overcrowded accommo- 
dation and the increasing volume of traffic. 

Some of the most interesting of this year’s articles are to be found close to the margin 
between economic theory and history. A. E. Jasay, in “The Social Choice between 
Home and Overseas Investment’, Economic Journal, LX X (1960), argues that while 
in practice it is obviously possible for either home or overseas investment to attain 
a position of undesirable preponderance, it is not possible theoretically ‘to establish 
the presumption of a general bias for private overseas investment to be either too 
large or too small’. This conclusion, if it does nothing to shorten the historian’s 
labours, may at least renew faith in their value. Not surprisingly the historian in 
Professor R. S. Sayers is much to the fore in his wide-ranging ‘Monetary Thought 
and Monetary Policy in England’, Economic Journal, LXX (1960). Sayers argues that 
the theoretical approach to problems of economic policy should be constantly 
readjusted to take account of changing institutional and political conditions. Point 
is given to this conclusion by Mr K. Hancock in his ‘Unemployment and the 
Economists in the 1920s’, Economica, n.s., X XVII (1960), in which the writer shows 
how far, in an age of great theorists, economic analysis and controversy became 
removed from the world of the common man: ‘the study of economics was drawn 
along by the logic of its own development, largely uninhibited by conditions of 
relevance’. It is a judgment as searching as it is patently provocative. 

A final, sadder note. Among the shorter articles which the year has produced are 
those of two young historians, both graduates of University College, London and 
each cut off at the beginning of a career of high promise. B. Weber had already made 
his mark as a statistician who had turned his particular talent to an analysis of the 
history of the building industry. Some of the fruit of his work is to be found in ‘A 
New Index of House Rents for Great Britain, 1874-19137, Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy, VII (1960), a contribution to social as well as to economic history, and 
(with J. Parry Lewis) ‘New Industrial Building in Great Britain, 1932—38: a Problem 
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of Measurement’, Scottish Fournal of Political Economy, VIII (1961), primarily an essay 
in statistical technique. E. Birkhead was carving out for himself an area of research . 
in air transport history. His article on “The Financial Failure of British Air Transport 
Companies, 1919-24’ is in the Journal of Transport History, IV (1960). 


University College, London _ ARTHUR J. TAYLOR | 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
(Edited by J. A. van Houtte) 


B. H. SuicHer VAN Batu. De agrarische geschiedenis van West-Europa (500-1850). (Utrecht 
and Antwerp: Het Spectrum 1960. Aula-Boeken, XXXII. Pp. 416. Gld. 3.50.) 


It is not often that so many good things are to be found in so few pages. All the 
economic and technical problems raised by the history of agriculture and breeding 
in the West, especially the North-West, between 500 and 1850 (apart from those 
relating essentially to geography or law), are exposed in realistic terms. All the 
suggested solutions are set out clearly and concisely, using tables (of which the most 
important ones, grouped together at the end of the book, concern prices and salaries, 
returns, cattle-weights and the output of milk, butter and cheese per cow), schemati- 
zed outlines and diagrams whenever these are helpful. The judgements on these 
solutions are always sound and often original. In spite of what the author says, the 
list of works quoted in the notes constitutes a genuine bibliography, easily consulted 
with the aid of the analytical index. Of course, for want of space it has not always 
been possible to provide a critical discussion of different historians’ theories and of 
the evidence on which these are based, and sometimes the shortened account does 
less than justice to the complexity of the original. All the same, this book is the ideal 
introduction to the history of the Western countryside and this reviewer hopes that 
translations will make it accessible to as many readers as possible, especially to 
students. 


University of Louvain L. GENnICcOT 


A. Joris. La ville de Huy au Moyen Age, des origines a la fin du XIVe siécle. (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres. 1959. Pp. 514. Fr. fr. 25.) (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, no. 152.) 


Since Pirenne and his school initiated the history of Belgian towns by investigating 
mainly those of Flanders and Brabant, a good deal of work has been done on those 
of the Meuse. In particular, Dr Joris has studied several aspects of the past of Huy 
(cf. this Review, XII, 155, and XIII, 158). The present volume constitutes a complete 
survey of the history of this town up to the end of the fourteenth century, based on a 
wealth of sources both published and unpublished. He discusses the site and early 
settlement, about which it is impossible to be precise before Merovingian times. Huy 
had a very active mint in the seventh century; franchise was given to the town, 
already enriched by trade, by a charter of 1066, the earliest known instance of the 
kind in Northern countries. From then on a more circumstantial account becomes 
possible, owing to a greater variety of sources. To limit this review to social and eco- 
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nomic conditions, the author goes into the urban topography, with slackening 


_ expansion and regression after 1250. Little can be said about real estate. Most 


interesting are the chapters about commerce and industry. Long-distance trade 
consisted mainly of exports of copper fabrics until 1200, and textiles, especially 
cloth woven from English wool, and later furs; wine has a prominent place among 
imports. The Empire, Lorraine and France as well as Britain are the main areas 
visited by the Huy merchants. Particularly meritorious is the discussion of the town 
as a regional market, an aspect which has been too often neglected in urban history 
although it was, in our opinion, of great importance in the development of town life 
and economic conditions. Trade is based mainly on the products of local industry, 
which is described in some detail. Guilds are definitely recognizable in the fourteenth 
century. There are also traces of money-lending activity. Population may have 
attained 6,000 at the utmost. Huy was always a secondary town: since we know so 
little about that type of settlement, this also adds to the interest of the present book. 
Gradually, prosperity gave way to decline in the fourteenth century. The economic 
crisis of the time and the change in trading conditions, insecurity in France, the 
rise of new centres in Germany and of the sea-route to Italy, finally social unrest in 


_ the bishopric of Liége were the main reasons for decline. 


It is to be hoped that many more studies of the quality and interest of Dr Joris’s 
will enlarge our knowledge of medieval economic and urban history. 


University of Louvain J. A. van HouttTe 


F. CLarys Bouvarrt. Contribution a V’ histoire économique de lV ancienne université de Louvain. 
(Louvain: University Library. 1959. Pp. 86. B. frs. 80.) (Bibliothéque de la 
Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, fasc. 32.) 


Based on unpublished material preserved in the seminary of Ghent and on documents 
formerly published by Reusens, this study brings together some details about 
buildings and ownership, immunities, income, ‘central chest’ and salaries of the 
masters, from 1425 to 1797. These chapters relate to the finances of the university 
rather than to its economic history. Besides, the author publishes two documents 
relating to the salaries and one inventory of documents compiled at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The principal merit of this well documented sketch is to 
make known the copiousness of the archives of Ghent for further systematic research. 


Faculty of St-Louis, Brussels J. PAQUET 


WILFRIED BRULEZ. De Firma della Faille en de Internationale Handel van Vlaamse Firma’s 
in de 16e Eeuw. (Brussels: Royal Flemish Academy of Sciences. 1959. Pp. XXVI 
+ 634. B.frs. 535.) (Werhandelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie 
voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der 
Letteren, No. 35.) 


With Dr Brulez’s book a new milestone in the historiography of Antwerp has been 
reached, especially as regards Flemish national trading in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. Based on investigation of the archives of the firm of Della Faille, 
this study is at the same time an important addition to the knowledge of international 


trade. 
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man undertaking it has become a permanent partnership with three of the ‘fac i 


The technical aspect dominates the second part of the study, while the third contains. 


a general survey of international trade in the Southern Netherlands during the 


sixteenth century. As regards its second half, it becomes evident that the character — 
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of the trade can no longer be typified as the period of the Fuggers, as has been custom- 


ary. The author establishes a definite renewal of the commercial world in the nu- 
merical increase of international average and small traders. In the seventeenth 
century this was to become even clearer, when the financial-political firm receded 
into the background and the nameless, though class-conscious, trader of goods was. 
seen to appear in the foreground. The view according to which the juggling with 
bills of exchange and subtle market speculations should have partly ousted the trade 


of goods in the sixteenth century economy, is rejected as unfounded. As compared — 


to the sea trade, that on land appears to be more certain and lasting. Rightly the 
author, in connexion with the consultation of shipping registers, points to the 
unreliability of the nationality of ships loaded with Dutch cargo. His discovery of the 
discounting of I1.0.U.’s after 1585 is also of importance. 

The Flemish, who had copied the art of trading from the South, in their turn 
became the teachers of the Northern Netherlands and North Germans during the 
last decennia of the sixteenth century. For it was then that many emigrated from 
Antwerp to the Republic or the Hansa cities. The archives of Daniel van der Meulen 
(Leiden), Andries van der Meulen (Utrecht) and the Malaperts (Utrecht), which 
have been preserved, witness to this. The van der Meulen household budget which 
this reviewer discovered (526-550 £ FI. per annum), tallies with that of Marten della 
Faille of the same period, with only this difference that at least at Leiden less wine 
but a great deal more beer was drunk (cf. this reviewer’s Vijf jaar praktijk in dienst 
van het economisch- en soctaalhistorisch onderwijs, met illustratieve beschouwingen over stedelijke 
rentebrieven en een keukenboek van 1596). Further, the present reviewer remains unshaken 
in his opinion that the initiative in the matter of the Strait Navigation in the Northern 
Netherlands came from Westfriesland, even though admittedly Steven van der 
Haghen was half Flemish and had been apprenticed in the South. 

Eighteen appendices, a glossary, indices, genealogical tables and fine illustrations. 
enrich the text. The literature consulted, as far as this reviewer can judge, is as good 
as complete. ‘Those interested may be referred to the American thesis (not mentioned) 
by Dr J. J. Riemersma, Reformed Religion and Economic Change in Holland (1550-1650). 


University.of Utrecht ; J. H. Kernxamp 


H. Copprjans-DesmepT, J. CRAEYBECKX, D. Date, V. JANSSENS, E. SCHOLLIERS, 
G. Crorstau, P. DEpREz, J. VERMAuT, A. WYFFELS, under the direction of C. 
VERLINDEN (Eds.). Dokuwmenten voor de geschiedenis van prijzen en lonen in Vlaanderen 
en Brabant (XVe — XVIIe eeuw) (with French summaries). (Bruges; De Tempel. 
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1959. Pp. XXXVIII 577). (Rijksuniversiteit te Gent: Werken uitgegeven door 
de faculteit van de letteren en de wijsbegeerte, No. 125.) 


Nine collaborators of Professor Verlinden publish under his direction a series of 
documents about the history of prices and wages in Flanders and Brabant (fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries). Since the now dated study of Hubert van Houtte, no 
systematic publication for the Southern Netherlands has appeared. This book thus 
fills a great gap and deserves special appraisal. For Flanders especially prices of 
bread or cereals and rents are published. For Brabant the contribution of Dr Schol- 
liers, with the rich wage-series of the Church of Our Lady in Antwerp (fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries) is the most important. Also the grain-market-lists of Brussels, 
published by Craeybeckx, deserve special attention. 

However, an impression cannot be avoided that the authors have worked some- 
what hastily. For Flanders the research into price-sources is too limited and too 
incomplete. For Brabant, in particular for Antwerp and Brussels, it is easily possible 
to compile much more complete price-series, which will be published in the near 
future. In regard to method, there are also defects. The metrological notes are 
rather superficial. The study of the monetary framework is particularly unfortunate 


_ for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: although price-data are published from 


1406 onwards (and the monetary history of Brabant and in a lesser degree of Flanders 
was seriously troubled during the first third of the fifteenth century) no monetary 
information at all is given until 1434. Many monetary ordinances of the second half of 
the sixteenth century are not mentioned at all. The statistical elaboration, fortunately 
kept as simple as possible, offers nevertheless some points of discussion. For com- 
modities sensitive to seasonal fluctuations, chronological information not being 
available, only the maximal and minimal prices are given. Statistically this method 
is difficult to justify: a priort it is not certain that the maximal and minimal prices 
refer each year to the same chronological data. The method used for publishing 
prices and wages from institutional accounts is also open to criticism. The publication 
of all quantitative figures found in the accounts, that is to say, without the prelimi- 
nary elimination of systematic errors, is statistically dangerous, when no qualitative 
information from the same accounts is given whereby the reader could eliminate the 
errors for himself. It would have been more practical if the editors had presented 
more representative ‘purged’ series. 


University of Louvain J. A. vAN HouTTe 


E. ScHoxuiers. Loonarbeid en honger. De levensstandaard in de XVe en XVIe eeuw te Ant- 
werpen. (Antwerp; De Sikkel, 1960. Pp. XXXII + 284.) (with a French 
summary.) 


In this important book Dr Scholliers brings together the conclusions of his recent 
statistical publication on prices and wages in Antwerp during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. His intention was to interpret his statistical information from 
a social point of view: for this the author is particularly well qualified. 

In the first part of the book price-sources are systematically examined. The theo- 
retical comments on bakery-costs are very suggestive but the author’s ultimate decision 
(p. 29) does not correspond entirely with social reality. In the second part wages are 
subjected to critical analysis: the remarks on free and unfree labourers are a valuable 
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contribution to the knowledge of urban social structure. The author does not, 
however, take sufficiently into account the importance of the technical qualification 


of the labourers at the time. 
The third part deals with the problem of the living standard of the Antwerp 


working-class: 21 appendices and 32 graphs support this interesting study. The 


author comes to important conclusions. However, it remains open to doubt whether 


the graphs on which the conclusions are based are truly representative. The use of 
the method of moving averages includes a real danger of chronological deviation. 
Moreover, the real income is calculated only from nominal wages and bread prices. 
Employment, although also a determining factor of income, particularly in the 
Ancien Régime, is completely neglected. A control which takes this into account might 
well lead to much more cautious conclusions. 


In the same part the author analyses the problem of the budget of the working- . 


class. No effort is spared to gather statistical information. Nevertheless, we must ask 
again whether the results are representative? The choice of three fixed and unequal 
periods of comparison is not justified from a statistical point of view. The budgetary 
information relates only to the end of the sixteenth century: changes in con- 
sumption habits, which cannot be denied for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
are not taken into account. Comparisons with the twentieth century are carried out 
from the present-day calories-contents of foodstuffs. This is not a safe criterion: 
between the sixteenth century and today we have had an agrarian revolution which 
most probably altered seriously the whole system of calorific contents of foodstuff. 
Further, it is not certain a priori that men of the sixteenth century had the same 
calorific needs as those of the twentieth. An analysis of the budget-problem should 
not pass by this important methodical obstacle. 


University of Louvain. HERMAN VAN DER WEE 


V. VAZQUEZ DE Prapa. Lettres marchandes d’Anvers. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. 
3 vols. Pp. 358, 387, 233. Fr. frs. 34. 50.) (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. VIe section. Centre de Recherches historiques: Affaires et gens d’affaires 
18, 184, 182.) 


The Ruiz papers have been recently a main source for many important editions and 
monographs on the social, commercial and financial history of the second half of the 
sixteenth century. One link was still missing: the edition of the rich collection of 
commercial letters, sent from Antwerp to Simon or Cosme Ruis (about 3,000 docu- 
ments). M. Vazquez de Prada has now filled up the gap. His books will be of ex- 
ceptional value for the knowledge of Antwerp’s exciting history in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, but not less for the commercial and financial life of the whole 
of Western Europe. For many historians this publication will be a very valuable 
source. 

In the first volume, conceived as an introduction, the author gives a general 
picture of the trade and of the money and exchange-market of Antwerp, such as can 
be drawn from the correspondence. Special attention is paid to the structure of 
Antwerp’s economy: the remarks on marine insurance are interesting, particularly 
because they offer the opportunity to compare them with the point of view that M. 
Brulez took in his study on Antwerp. The published price-series, although incomplete 
are valuable as instruments of control. The most valuable contribution of the host 
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lies however in the publication of the excellent series of exchange-rates quoted on 
the Bourse of Antwerp during the period 1558-1606. It is a pity that the author 
himself, in his chapters on the financial life of Antwerp, did not use these very im- 
portant lists: they would have given them a much broader perspective. In the second 
volume the correspondence from 12 June 1558 until 17 December 1 579 is published, 
in the third that from g January 1580 until 20 December 1584. For letters with 
insignificant content, only a summary is given. Usually, however, the letters are 


edited in extenso: still it is a pity that they are not preceded by a calendar: consul- 
tation would have been made easier. 


University of Louvain HERMAN VAN DER WEE 


Erik DuvERGER. Jan, Jacques en Frans de Moor, tapijtwevers en tapijthandelaars te Ouden- 
aarde, Antwerpen en Gent, 1560 tot ca. 1680. (Ghent: Interuniversitair Centrum voor 
de Geschiedenis van de Vlaamse Tapijtkunst (Blandijnberg 2). 1960. Pp. 365. 
B.frs. 300.) (Interuniversitair Centrum. .., Verhandelingen en Bouwstoffen, I.) 


_ Tapestry in the Low Countries can be considered not only as an art but also as an 


industry. This thorough investigation of the de Moor family, who were active in this 
trade in various towns of Flanders and Brabant during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, had to confine itself practically to the economic aspects of the subject, 
since no hangings could be attributed to their workshop so far. The de Moor’s 
originated from Oudenaarde, south-west of Ghent, one of the main centres of this 
craft. Sometimes they lived here, sometimes in Antwerp, the most outstanding 
commercial centre of the Spanish Netherlands in this branch, or in Ghent. Indeed, 
their activity was divided between industrial entrepreneurship, with domestic 
craftsmen weaving on their behalf in a thoroughly capitalistic fashion, and commerce, 
not only with their own production, but also on account of other producers. They 
sold either to merchants in Antwerp or elsewhere, or offered their hangings for sale 
themselves, consigning them on commission, sometimes also in partnership. The 
United Provinces and Germany were important outlets (Britain less so before the 
close of this study) but the main market was Paris. The development of Colbert’s 
protectionist policy was accordingly a severe setback not only to Frans de Moor, but 
more generally to the export of Flemish hangings to France. We think however that 
the regression in French economic conditions, interacting with Colbert’s policy, was 
more instrumental still in this decline. 

125 documents, illustrative of trade conditions, and Frans de Moor’s ledger of 
1630-1673 (pp. 119-317), and an extensive French summary (pp. 323-341) add to 
the merits of this book. 


University of Louvain J. A. vAN HouTTEe 
Errenne Héuin. La Population des paroisses liégeotses aux XVIIe et XVILe siécles. (Liege: 
Vaillant-Cormanne. 1959. Publications de la Commission communale de 


V’Histoire de l’Ancien Pays de Liége, Documents et Mémoires, IV. Pp. 432. 
B.frs. 300.) 


Of all the great towns of modern Belgium, Liége is now the first to have been the 
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starting-point for every demographic history of this regic 1 régime 

was cieiehs from ie of iia: Countries, has left documents which are mc 

difficult to use in building up the history of the population. The three politic 

’ ; divisions of the territory of Liége (cité, franchise and banlieue) do not correspond to ; 

reality of human geography, so that the demographic historian has to divide the 
Liége region up into more manageable districts, using the contemporary documents _— 

; and maps. Finally, the division of the town into 33 parish units provides a con- — 
siderable additional hindrance to the analysis of lists and registers particular to each 
parish. These various difficulties were masterfully overcome in the work under 
review. The author has reconstituted the demographic development of each parish 
as accurately as his sources allowed. Then he has brought his results together for 
each of the six quarters of the town proper and for each of the four suburbs. Maps and 
numerous very detailed statistical tables allow all these numerical operations to be 
followed for each of the streets and public ways in the town. His work is particularly 
useful for its information about the history of monastic and hospital establishments; 
abbeys, convents, colleges and seminaries, orphanages, hospitals, alms-houses and 
hermitages. For the town and its outskirts the author reaches the following con- 
clusions: the population rose from about 48,000 in 1650 to about 54,000 at the end 
of the ancien régime. The whole increase was due to the suburbs, for in the town 
proper the various parishes show diametrically opposite developments, which are 
chiefly explained by local circumstances but also by the first signs of a tendency to 
vacate the central quarters. The work is composed with laudable precision, sense 
of detail and critical spirit. Its general conclusions depend partly on estimates, but the 
main lines can be accepted as definitive. 
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Louvain, Collége St-Albert R. Mots 


Paut Gerin. Bibliographie de Histoire de Belgique, 1789-21 juillet 1831. (Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts. 1960. Pp. 430. B.frs. 300.) (Centre 
interuniversitaire d’Histoire Contemporaine. Cahiers, 15.) f 


Pirenne’s Bibliography of Belgian History, the last edition of which was published as 
long as thirty years ago, has gradually become obsolete. Moreover, it paid relatively 
little attention to the nineteenth century. A committee of historians from the four 
Belgian universities set itself the task of providing a bibliography of the history of 
Belgium since 1789, the present first volume of which closes with the accession of 
King Leopold I. It lists 3,385 titles, about 400 of which come under the heading of 
social and economic history. 


University of Louvain J. A. van Houtte 
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Paut Deprez (Ed.). Mémoire statistique du département de l’Escaut, par M. Faipoult, 
: pret de ce département. (Ghent: Oostvlaams Verbond van de Kringen voor Ge- 
schiedenis. 1960. Pp. ix + 205.) (Oostvlaams Verbond ... ., Documenten, no. 3.) 


Of the statistical surveys drafted by the Departmental Prefects of N apoleon’s Empire, 

that on the Scheldt department, the present Belgian province of East-Flanders, met 
with a distressing fate. While it was in the press in 1805, and nearing completion, 
expenses were judged too high, and the printing was stopped. Only three copies are 
known to have survived. We therefore welcome a reprint of the document, by far 
the greater part of which relates to the social and economic conditions of the depart- 
ment in Faipoult’s time and before, especially to demography, wages, cost of living, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, currency and measures. Unfortunately, the editor 
has not supplemented the text with a table of contents, nor with an index. 


University of Louvain J. A. van HouttTe 


H. F. J. M. vAN DEN EERENBEEMT and L. P. L. PrrENNE (Eds.). ’s-Hertogenbosch op de 

drempel van een nieuwe tijd. Aspecten van het economisch en sociaal leven na 1850. (Nij- 
megen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1960. Pp. 255.) (Bijdragen tot de sociale en econo- 
mische geschiedenis van het Zuiden van Nederland. no. 8.) 


In the first chapter of this book (more than one third of the total), the writers give us 
numerous facts about industry in their town in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Before 1860 there was some growth; thereafter people feared for freedom of 
commerce and after 1870 a quick fall caused by many converging factors led to 
scenes of distress. Den Bosch had been in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the third commercial town of the Netherlands, but it could not immediately change 
into an industrial town. Industry was divided over many little ‘factories’ (some with 
not more than one workman) and, unlike Tilburg and Maastricht, the town con- 
tained many sorts of trades. The most important were for the making of machines 
and for margarine and tinned foods. 

Until 1874 the town could not expand because of the moat, then thought indis- 
pensable for military reasons, nor afterwards until the rivers in the neighbourhood 
of the town were canalized at very high cost. Only round 1900 was this work done 
and a new extension made possible. But the new industries did not grow quickly 
because of the depressions of 1903 and 1907 and because they were, just as fifty years 
before, orientated towards a qualitative but expensive product. Competition with 
cheap imported products of poorer quality was nearly impossible. 

Skilled labourers were necessary for the new industries, but it was not easy to 
induce them to migrate to this town because of the very bad housing conditions. ‘The 
technical schools were inadequate, partly because the central government would not 
subsidize separate religious technical schools. To send one’s children toa neutral 
technical school was thought equivalent to giving them to the Devil. The writers 
do not say this but in the literature of the time one can very often find quotations to 
that effect. In the beginning of our century better schools, also on religious foun- 
dations, better lands, better living quarters and better water and landways to the 
coast made possible a new beginning of growth in many directions. The industries 
remained, just because they came so late, orientated towards different branches and 
not onesided as in other towns of Brabant and Limburg. Even during the years of 
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LoutsE HENNEAUX-DEPOOTER. Miséres et luttes sociales dans le Hainaut (1860-1869). a 
(Brussels: Institut de Sociologie Solvay. 1959. Pp. 319. B.frs. 300.) pind 


~ 


a, 

Madame Henneaux-Depooter’s book deals successively — following the usual plan 
in this kind of study — with economic and social life in Hainault, wages and living- 
conditions, social legislation (or what replaces it), strikes, socialist theories and 
workers’ associations. We should say at once that this is an admirably solid and 
perceptive book in which the author examines numerous questions in all their aspects 
and never goes on to a fresh point without first exhausting the previous one. The 
documentation, largely unpublished, is excellent and the meaning of slightly special- 
ized terms, proper to the subject, is carefully defined. The way in which the various 
statistics used have been established and interpreted is also clearly shown. In short, 
we find accuracy and clarity everywhere. The author writes from a socialist standpoint 
but this is only noticeable in the extent to which any historical perspective — or set 
of irrational postulates — is inevitable. Moderation and judgement are the rule in the 
narrative, which is very skilfully carried on, as well as in the conclusion. This is, in 
our judgement, a remarkable monograph which should find a place among the 
classics of social history. 


University of Louvain H. Haac 


Romain van EEnoo. Een Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der Arbeidersbeweging te Brugge 
(1864-1914). (Louvain: Nauwelaerts. 1959. Interuniversitair Centrum voor 
hedendaagse Geschiedenis, Verhandelingen IV. Pp. 335. B.frs. 200.) 


This work is based on a close and careful study of the press, especially of the local 
press. The author has not been lucky with private papers or with the archives of 
political parties or trade unions, as most of these documents have disappeared. The 
first section describes in outline the economic, demographic and social situation in 
Bruges at the time. Then follows a detailed account of the birth, growth and evolution 
of the christian-democrat, socialist and advanced liberal parties. The first of these 
had to contend not only with the other two but also — and especially — with the 
Catholic bourgeoisie. The battle was fought out in political, social, religious and 
cultural (the Flemish question) terms, in the midst of an extraordinary display of 
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_ passion and hate, as is clear from the desperate electoral struggles. The last part 
of the work deals with the trade union movement. It seems to us that M. van Eenoo 
has completed a conscientious study whose results, especially in the political sphere, 

are worthy of notice. 


Louvain ~ H. Haac 


D. DE WEERDT. De Gentse Textielbewerkers en Arbeidersbeweging tussen 1866 en 188r. 
Bydrage tot de sociale geschiedenis van Gent. (Louvain: Nauwelaerts. 1959. Inter- 


universitair Centrum voor hedendaagse Geschiedenis, Verhandelingen, II. 
B.frs. 140.) 


The first and most important part of this work analyses the material conditions of the 
Ghent textile workers between 1866 and 1881 (wages, hours of work, female and 
child labour, family budgets and so on). For his comparison of wages and prices M. 
de Weerdt uses the results of previous work, like that of Michotte, Denis and Peeters. 
In the second part he goes into the intellectual, moral and religious situation of these 
same workers. There is a brief but informative section on the workmen of Ghent and 
the Flemish question, and the last part deals with the trade union and co-operative 
movements. M. de Weerdt emphasizes the socialist origin of these movements, giving 
only two pages and a few lines to the social action of the Catholics. 


Louvain H. Haac 


B. W. ScHarer. Albert Thomas. Trente ans de réformisme social. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 
1959. Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis. Publication II.Pp. 


381. Gld. 22.) 


The strong personality of Albert Thomas bursts out of the preconceived categories in 
which we should perhaps like to place him. Admired by Actzon Frangaise, decried by 
LT’ Humanité, he always preferred an effective opportunist policy to any other which 
might have been more intransigent but would no doubt have proved more Utopian. 
A child of the people, his biographer says. In reality he was the son of a baker, of a 
petit-bourgeois, and he remained faithful all his life to the republican, humanitarian, 
democratic and ardently nationalist ideas (or prejudices) of his real class. M. Schaper 
goes on to describe him as an intellectual, a normalien, a disciple of Andler and of 
Herr, the author of Le Second Empire. No doubt all this is true, but he was still more the 
semi-instinctive enemy of ideologues and of doctrinaires. What a man of business he 
was, in his own way! At 37 the supreme co-ordinator in that secrétariat de 'armement 
which was born during the darkest days of the first world war and which would 
remain one of his most striking successes as an administrator — even if as a leading 
socialist it was one of his most debated. M. Schaper, who makes no secret of his 
sympathies, draws a remarkable picture of the man. In parts his enthusiasm seems 
excessive and verges on the apologetic. Thomas clearly made mistakes on several 
occasions; on the value of general Nivelle, for example, on the feasibility of keeping 
the Russian government in the Western camp and so on. The author could have 
dwelt more on these points. But they are details, and we are grateful to M. Schaper 
for daring to make clear the positive results of réformisme at a time when it is fashion- 


n bert Thomas’s wor 
zation. It is not the least interesting. Thus M. Schaper’s work gives us more a 
information about the many-sided activity of a man who played an important 


well as of the deep psychology of one of the most representative members of the 


French socialist reform group. 
Louvain a 3% ae re H. Haac 
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PERIODICALS AND SHORT NOTICES 

The usual list of books and articles on Belgian history published in 1959 has been 
compiled under the direction of Professor J. Dhondt in Revue Belge de Philologie et 
a’ Histoire, XX XVIII (1960), 1082-1186: it amounts to 1437 items. Selective critical 
bibliographies on the history of the Low Countries are to be found in Bydragen voor 
de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XV (1960), 128-176 and 307-374, on Belgian historio- 
graphy in 1958-1959, edited by Professor Dhondt, in Revue du Nord, XLII (1960), 
95-150, and on that of the Netherlands in 1959, by E. and J. Kossmann, bid. 409- 
430. 
> Professor B. H. Slicher van Bath has written a select survey of Dutch and Belgian 
agrarian historiography during the last two decades (‘Zwanzig Jahre Agrargeschichte 
im Benelux-Raum’, ettschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, VIII (1960), 68— 
78). A comprehensive stencilled list of 1688 titles (Systematische bibliographie behorende 
by Kwanzig Jahre Agrargeschichte im Benelux-Raum 1939-1959) can be obtained from his 
Institute of Agrarian History at the Agricultural University, Wageningen (Nether- 
lands). The bibliography on general agricultural history for 1955 (‘Landbouw- 
historische bibliografie van het jaar 1955’, Historia Agriculturae, V (1959), 10-117) is 
an indispensable instrument of learning in that branch of historical studies. May 
we also remind the reader of the rich bibliography on social sciences, and particularly 
on social history, published in each issue of the International Review of Social History 
(V, 1960, Assen: Van Gorcum). 

The history of the polder settlements in Flanders and their struggle against sea- 
water is summarized, with many new viewpoints, from its beginning up to the 
French period, by S. J. Fockema Andreae (“L’eau et les hommes de la Flandre 
maritime’, Revue d’Histoire du Droit, XXVIII (1960), 181-196). 

Investigating “The Influence of économic conditions on the development of 
agricultural tools and machines in history’ (in: A. Meij, ed., Mechanization in Agri- 
culture. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co, 1960, pp. 1-36), Professor B. H. 
Slicher van Bath goes first into the technological conditions of new inventions. The 
scarcity of motive power and the availability of manufacturing material have proved 
specially fruitful in this respect. The economic factors considered are the cost of 
labour, the productivity of capital investment, the market-prices of produce, and the 
initiative of farmer or landlord, all of them interacting with each other. Clearly, 
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___ there is a lot more work to do on this interesting subject, but once again the author 
shows himself a secure guide on a new channel of research. ‘The Rise of Intensive 
Husbandry in the Low Countries’ has been outlined by the same author (in J. S. 
Bromley and E. H. Kossmann, eds., Britain and the Netherlands. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1960, pp. 130-153). As to the problem of provenance he conjectures that a 
number of new crops originated in the present Netherlands: the present reviewer 
would be disposed to accord Flanders a precedence as far as clover is concerned. The 
author contends very rightly that intensive husbandry was not necessarily connected 
with good soils, since heavy fertilizing produced high yields on inferior soils as early 
as the sixteenth century. This took place mainly in the vicinity of urban outlets, and 
during periods when prices were profitable. 

D. A. Wittop Keuning, “De Apotheek in de Middeleeuwen’ (Mededelingen van de 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié, 
Klasse der Wetenschabpen, XXII (1960), no. 5. Brussels: Royal Flemish Academy of 
Sciences. 1960. Pp. 15 + 15 ills.) summarizing information about various aspects of 
pharmacy in the Middle Ages, remains rather superficial. 

J. W. C. van Campen combats the view that Utrecht was a centre of industry and 
trade in Frankish times: he contends that it was a purely ecclesiastical centre, while 
economic activities were concentrated in Dorestad (‘Handel en Nijverheid te Dore- 
stad in de Frankische tijd’, Faarboekje van Oud-Utrecht (1959), 27-48). Taking advantage 
of recent numismatical publications, Jacques Stiennon discusses the findings of coins 
from the Meuse towns in Poland (‘Monnaies mosanes en Pologne au Xle siécle. 
Réflexions a-propos de deux ouvrages récents’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 
XXXVIII (1960), 405-411): they were abundantly represented, usually in con- 
junction with Rhenish currency, in the eleventh century, the age of large-scale 
action of Liége ecclesiastical institutions in Poland, which obviously suggests an 
interplay between this action and trade. 

Professor Léopold Génicot has posed, with reference to the county of Namur, the 
question whether medieval principalities were economically coherent (‘La structure 
économique d’une principauté médiévale: le comté de Namur du XIIe au XIVe 
siécle’, in Etudes Historiques a la mémoire de Noél Didier, Paris: Montchrestien, 1960, 
pp. 163-171). Relying on the spread of wheat measures as an index of the influence 
of markets, he demonstrates by means of two maps that the Namur measure gained 
ground between the twelfth and the fourteenth century, though a number of new 
markets had been set up in the meantime. The same can be said of the measures of 
Dinant and Huy, two towns belonging to the bishopric of Liége. According to 
Professor C. Verlinden, literary sources seem to prove that the growing import of 
cloths from Brabant into Spain in the fourteenth century did not impair the position 
of Flemish varieties (‘Pafios belgas en fuentes literarias espafiolas medievales: poesia e 
historia economica’, Cuadernos de Historia de Espata (1959), 218-230). Two more 
contributions are added by R. Degryse to the debate about the Flemish origin of 
herring-curing (‘Nog het begin van het haringkaken te Biervliet’, Annales de la Société 
d’Emulation de Bruges, XCVI (1959), 210-222, and ‘Willem Beukel en het begin van het 
kaken: een antwoord’, Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XV (1960), 217- 
220), with a final repartee by G. Doorman. 

Professor T. S. Jansma (‘Philippe le Bon et la guerre hollando-wende, 1438-1441’, 
Revue du Nord, XLII (1960), 5-18) goes into the motives which induced Holland to 
wage a trade war against the Hanse, and raises doubts about their deliberate purpose 
in doing so. He precludes any possibility of the duke of Burgundy having roused 
hostilities out of a conscious economic policy with regard to Holland. ‘The provenance 
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of merchants trading on the Bergen-op-Zoom marts is elucidated by seizures and 
attacks of which they were the victims and of which trace was left in the local records. 
Korneel Slootmans (‘Arrest en Overval als belemmeringen van de Bergse jaar- 
marktvrijheid’, Faarboek van de Oudheidkundige Kring De Ghulden Roos, XIX (1959), 
93-142) quotes a number of cases from the second half of the fifteenth century. 

The ‘Liste des registres aux admissions de nouveaux bourgeois existant en Bel- 
gique’ by J. Verbeemen ( Tablettes du Brabant, 1V (1960), 229-246) reviews the registers 
of newly admitted citizens in Belgian towns during the Old Regime, with references 
to calendars already published. The same author analyses the results of the census of 
the Austrian Netherlands in 1755 in yet another instance: Louvain, then a town of 
13,833 inhabitants (‘Louvain en 1755. Sa situation démographique et économique’, 
ibid. 247-274; cfr. this Review, XI, 194). The various demographic problems are well 
dealt with. Economic data are not so full. A list of trades reveals surprisingly many 
women engaged in nearly all occupations, but mainly in commerce. By investigating 
population movements in a group of parishes, about 17 miles south of Ghent, C. de 
Rammelaere (‘De bevolkingsevolutie in het Land van Schorisse, 1569-1796’, Han- 
delingen van de Maatschappyj van Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent, new ser. XIII 
(1959), 53-98, reprinted: Oostulaams Verbond van de Kringen voor Geschiedenis. Voorlich- 
tingsreeks, no. 25. Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van het platteland in Vlaanderen. Ghent, 1960, 
pp. 1-46) is able to establish the demographic trend in the Flemish countryside. 
After the heavy depression of the 1580’s, due to the War of Religion, there is a 
constant rise until ca. 1675, when the level of a century before is reached again. It 
was interrupted by an epidemic but resumed its course until the war of Spanish 
Succession. A new upward movement started again after 1710, becoming brisker 
about 1725. The same author, going into the professional structure of three parishes 
in the same region (‘De beroepsstructuur van de plattelandse bevolking in Zuidoost 
Vlaanderen gedurende de 18e eeuw’, Tijdschrift voor Sociale Wetenschappen, TV (1959), 
225-243), finds a sharp decline in rural industries between 1738 and 1796, and a 
corresponding expansion of agriculture, owing to new crops and new techniques, 
which allowed a reduction in the size of farms. 

Professor Emile Coornaert answers in the affirmative the question: ‘Anvers a-t-elle 
eu une flotte marchande au XVIe siécle’? (in M. Mollat, ed., Le Navire et l’ Economie 
Maritime du Nord de I’ Europe du Moyen Age au XVIIIe siecle. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. 
Pp. 71-75, with a discussion pp. 76-80). Antwerp merchant-traders appear in 
England, in Normandy and even in the Baltic; however, they developed a major 
initiative in land trade. Professor Marian Malowist’s article ‘Les produits des pays 
de la Baltique dans le commerce international au XVIe siécle’ (Revue du Nord, XLII 
(1960), 175-206) is of particular importance to the history of Dutch shipping and 
trade, mostly in cereals, with Prussia and Poland. The importance of Amsterdam as 
a centre of the grain trade in the Low Countries and of re-exporting to Iberia and 
even to Italy is stressed. Already in the sixteenth century the Dutch played a pre- 
dominant part in the Spanish and Portuguese economy, owing to their intermediary 
services in the supply of goods from the Baltic. In ‘Séville et la “Belgique”, 1555— 
1648’ (ibid. 259-303) Pierre Chaunu sketches the connexion between the vicissi- 
tudes of Spanish domination in the Low Countries (mainly before the Twelve- 
Years-Truce) and those of the Spanish Empire, in its political as well as economic 
aspects. He contends that the Spanish attitude regarding the Revolt reflects exactly 
the trends of business, the determinants of which are to be looked for in the American 
silver supplies. On the other hand, Professor J. G. van Dillen has stressed the im- 
portance of Spanish silver for the Dutch belligerents (‘De Opstand en het Amerikaan- 
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_ sezilver’, Tydschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XIII (1960), 25-38) : not only was it necessary 

_ for the pursuit of war, but it also convinced Amsterdam business groups from 1640 

___ of the need to put an end to hostilities in order to make it possible for their town to 

__ become a central market of Spanish silver. Indeed, from the 1650’s on a yearly 
convoy of 30-50 silver-ships headed from Seville to Holland. 

Rising above a narrow national point of view, which insisted on the harmful 
character of the emigration of merchants from Antwerp at the end of the sixteenth 
century to Belgian economy, W. Brulez (‘De diaspora der Antwerpse kooplui op het 
einde der 16e eeuw’, Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XV (1960), 279-306) 
considers it as a factor of progress to European economy in general: following their 
dispersal in England, France, the United Provinces, Germany, Iberia and Italy, he 
contends that it had the effect of spreading all over Europe a progressive commercial 
technique, which was hitherto exceptional outside the Mediterranean area,.and an 
extensive network of trade relations, ofimmense benefit for the rise of Dutch commerce, 
in which the Flemish immigrants played a major part, and which gave international 
trade so remarkable an impetus. The Antwerp trade after its heyday in the sixteenth 
century is still little known. R. Baetens (‘Een Antwerps handelshuis uit de XVIIe 

~eeuw. De firma Van Colen’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XIII (1960), 198-214) 
acquaints us with a merchant firm which imported mainly wool and exported goods 
of high value and small weight. Business organization is examined at some length. 

An interesting piece of family-history is told by J. Yernaux and M. Mathy (‘Une 
famille de pionniers industriels wallons au XVIIe siécle: les Kock, de Limbourg’, 
Academie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politi- 
ques, 5th ser. XLVI (1960), 65-124). From the 1530’s on, the Kocks were plumbers 
in the small town of Limbourg, east of Li¢ge. About 1600, Abel Kock is mint-master 
in Dantzick, David Kock invents at Liége a pumping engine consisting of a series of 
water pumps, of which the fountains of Versailles were to be the most famous appli- 
cation. Daniel Kock, also at Liége, invents a device for iron-cleaving, soon to become 
a local speciality. Of Daniel’s sons, Marcus worked in Hungary and Poland before 
settling in Sweden in 1626, to become Gustavus Adolphus’s mint-master and to found 
new iron and copper mills where new technical processes were applied. These plants 
are known by a series of drawings, made in 1723 by a Swedish official, sixteen of 
which are reproduced here. Marcus’s sons went on with their father’s business; his 
grandsons abandoned industry to serve in diplomacy or the army. 

The Zaan region, north of Amsterdam, has been for centuries an industrial annex 
of the Dutch capital. About 1600 it became a centre of oil manufacturing. As re- 
traced by L. A. Ankum (‘Een bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van de Zaanse olieslagerij’, 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XIII (1960), 39-57 and 215-251), the number of 
wind-mills used by it rose briskly, to attain a peak of 145 in 1800. It was in a state of 
stagnation after the mid-eighteenth century, and in decay after 1800, owing to its 
inability to meet rising foreign competition. Eventually, it fell a victim to steam- 
milling. Various aspects of the industry, such as outlets, substitutes, volume of 
production (some 12000-18000 tons at the top period), prices, wages, costs of 
production, business types and working conditions are also considered. The Nether- 
lands’ Golden Age on the Gold Coast (‘Nederlands Gouden Tijd aan de Goudkust’, 
ibid. 340-362), as summarized by H. Terpstra, was the seventeenth century. ‘The 
factories supplied the West India Company mainly with gold in exchange for 
textiles, knives, copper goods, beads and spirits. Trade of private persons endangered 
their remunerativeness, but English competition proved even more fatal. 

The famine and slump of 1740 were general all over Europe. Etienne Hélin has 
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Supplementing the bibliography by P. Gérin, reviewed supra, Professor J. Dhondt —__ 
and Miss $. Vervaeck have published a bibliography of biographies related to] 


Belgian history during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Instruments biographi- 
ques pour histoire contemporaine de la Belgique. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-_ 
Nauwelaerts. 1960. Pp. 80. Bfrs. 80. Centre interuniversitaire d’ Histoire Contemporaine. 
Cahiers, 13), among them biographies of business people. A useful survey of statistical 


sources concerning Belgian economy during the first half of the nineteenth century 
has been drawn by Mrs H. Coppejans-Desmedt (‘Bijdrage tot een kritische studie 
over de nijverheidsstatistieken uit de jaren 1795-1846’, Bulletin de la Commission 
Royale d’ Histoire, CXXVI (1960), 1-60), mostly in view of documents with regard to 
Antwerp and Ghent. Unfortunately, it is not always made clear if a census actually 
was taken, and, if so, where the results are to be found. The factory, founded in 1807 
in Liége by the Lancashire mechanic William Cockerill, has remained up to the 
present day one of the foremost iron and steel concerns in Belgium. Its records have 
been reasonably preserved. They are briefly calendared by M. Colle-Michel, Les 
archives de la S. A. Cockerill-Ougrée des origines 4 nos jours (Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris: 
Béatrice-Nauwelaerts. 1959. Pp. 29. Bfrs. 45. Centre interuniversitaire d’ Histoire Con- 
temporaine. Cahiers, Q). 

The sale of Church and émigré real property by the French administration between 
1796 and 1814 has been already investigated in several regions of Belgium. Jan 
Lambert has done so now for the Scheldt department, i.e. the present Belgian province 
of East-Flanders (‘Inbeslagname en verkoop van de nationale goederen’, Oostvlaams 
Verbond van de Kringen voor Geschiedenis. Voorlichtingsreeks, no. 28. Bujdragen tot de ge- 
schiedenis van het platteland in Vlaanderen, II. Ghent, 1960, 3-93). About 67,700 acres 
changed hands, of which 62.24 per cent were bought by members of the higher or 
medium bourgeoisie of Ghent or the department; in fact, the 9.27 per cent acquired 
by people, wrongly termed foreigners but who were in fact French citizens living in 
other parts of the French state, should be added to that figure. 9:53 per cent went to 
peasants, while 15-82 and 3:14 per cent respectively were bought back by the church 
or by noblemen. A number of inquiries into the social history of the bourgeoisie of 
Belgian towns in the early nineteenth century have been lately set on foot. Miss S. 
Vervaeck points out, using Malines as an example, how research can be conducted 
with regard to the French period, using mainly fiscal sources (De samenstelling van 
de gegoede stand te Mechelen op het einde van de XVIIIe eeuw en in het begin van de XIXe eceuw, 
1796-1813. Een metodologisch onderzoek. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Nauwe- 
laerts. 1960. Pp. 27. Bfrs. 40. Centre interuniversitaire d’ Histoire Contemporaine. Cahiers, 11). 

A comprehensive inquiry was set up in 1800 by the Batavian authorities into the 
economic state of affairs in the Republic. The passages regarding agriculture have 
been re-edited by L. S. Meihuizen (‘De landbouwkundige gegevens uit het Journaal 
der reize van den Agent van Nationale Economie der Bataafsche Republiek J. Gold- 
berg en het verbaal gehouden door de Commissaris van Landbouw J. Kops in het 
jaar 1800’, Historia Agriculturae, V (1959), 121-288). The beginnings of the manu- 
facture of weaving-looms in Ghent in the 1820’s are retraced by Mrs H. Coppejans- 
Desmedt (‘Incidenten rond de constructie van de eerste mechanische weefgetouwen 
te Gent, Handelingen van de Maatschappij van Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent, new 
ser. XIII (1959), 163-177): after some difficulties Ghent was able to resist English 
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_ competition and even to export. It is known that King William I fostered the foun- 
dation of numerous companies to promote economic development in his realm (cf. 
this Review, XI, 196). R. Reinsma relates the adventures of another of them, designed 
to trade with the West Indies and South America (‘De West-Indische Maatschappij, 
1828-1863", Tydschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XIII (1960), 58-74). This proved so 
unsuccessful that after ten years the Company secretly transferred its main activity 
to the Java trade. Even this did not help much, and in 1863 it was decided to wind 
it up with heavy losses. The personal correspondence between the Dutch minister 
of colonies Van den Bosch, who as governor-general of the East Indies had introduced 
the famous Cultuurstelsel (i.e. compulsory cultivation of staple crops on behalf of the 
State), with his successor at Batavia De Eerens (F. C. Gerretson and W. Ph. Coolhaas, 
Eds., Particuliere Briefwisseling tussen J. van den Bosch en D. F. de Eerens, 1834-1840, en 
enige daarop betrekking hebbende andere stukken. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1960. Pp. 
XII-327. Gld. 25. Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, 
grd ser. 83) naturally abounds with data concerning economic conditions in the 
colony. 

Professor I. J. Brugmans has written a valuable contribution to Dutch social 
history in the nineteenth century (‘Standen en groepen in Nederland gedurende de 
negentiende eeuw’, Biydragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht, LX XIV (1960), 30*-50*). Society consisted of two ranks: the rich, numbering 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the population, and the great mass of poor people; 
they were distinguished not only by wealth but by their whole way of life. No middle- 
class stood between them: people who nowadays belong to this class, like shop- 
keepers, craftsmen and peasants, were poor, as well as clerks, except for a few higher 
officials and apprenticed relatives of big trading people. The lack of any middle class 
prevented the poor from rising on the social ladder, until from the 1850’s on the 
industrial revolution made possible a certain propagation of elements of the rich 
men’s way of life among the poor, and, by means of better opportunities for education, 
the birth of an intellectual middle class. 

The ruin of the rural linen industry in Flanders in the nineteenth century has been 
studied on a local basis for an important village five miles north of Ghent (which 
was the main market for linens at the time), Evergem (A. de Vos, ‘Bloei en verval 
der plaatselijke landweefnijverheid te Evergem, 1794-1880’, Handelingen van de 
Maatschappij van Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent, new ser. XIII (1959), 113-161, 
reprinted: Oostvlaams Verbond van de Kringen voor Geschiedenis. Voorlichtingsreeks, no. 25. 
Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van het platteland in Vlaanderen, Ghent, 1960, pp. 87-135). 
The manufacture was very prosperous in the 1800’s, with half the population 
engaged in it, but began to decline after the later years of the French period: because 
the five-yearly averages in the graphs are not supplemented by yearly figures, one 
cannot follow the evolution as nearly as closely as one could wish. The fatal downfall 
came with the 1840’s, as was known for Flanders in general. This article adds a 
wealth of concrete evidence to our knowledge. The village population also suffered a 
severe decrease, which was not made good before 1900. 
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Studies in Romanticism, 236 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
David Bonnell Green. , : ’ 
Descriptive List of Port Books, Part 1, 1565-1700. (Public Record Office. Pp. ix + 566. 
635.) This is the first of a new series of Public Record Office Lists and Indexes, 
which is being undertaken on the recommendation of the Advisory Council on Public 
Records, to meet the increasing demands of Libraries and individual scholars for 
copies of Search Room lists. Fifty-five volumes of the original series of printed Lists 
and Indexes were published between 1892 and 1936, when the high cost of production 
caused the series to be discontinued. In the new series the price is being kept as low as 
possible by the use of an economical format: the first list is in typescript reproduced 
by offset photolithography. It is clear to read and is substantially bound in paper- 
covered boards. Titles for prospective inclusion in the series have been selected with 
the help of a Committee of specialist historians drawn from British universities. 
Priority is being given to those lists found by experience to be most consulted in the 
Search Rooms at Chancery Lane and to those which continue or supplement lists 
in the original series. This list covers 10,000 separate Port Books for London and the 
twenty-one outports, stretching from Carlisle to Berwick, from the reform of the customs 
system by Lord Treasurer Winchester in 1565 down to the close of the seventeenth 
century. An introduction discusses these records and the form of the list in an 
authoritative manner. It is proposed to continue the series with such lists as those of 
Admiralty, Colonial Office, Foreign Office and War Office records of the eighteenth 
to the twentieth century, and with such indexes as those to proceedings in the Tudor 
Court of Requests and the Court of Star Chamber. 


Cutlery. A Bibliography. (Sheffield City Libraries. Libraries, Art Galleries and Museums 
Committee. 1960. Pp. 30. N.P.) This first bibliography of the cutlery trades to be 
compiled contains, in addition to technical and economic literature, two sections, one 
general and one about Sheffield. 


Catalogue of the Walter Frank Perkins Agricultural Library. (The University Library. 
Southampton. 1960. Pp. xii + 291. 45s.) This catalogue lists 2009 books, mostly of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (with 35 before 1700), of W. F. Perkins’s own 
library, and thus supplements his British and Irish Writers on Agriculture. ‘All those who 
are interested in the ways of the husbandman and in country customs of the past will 
find rewarding and little known material in this collection. Its value to the student of 
agricultural, economic and social history needs no emphasis’. 
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objective of these rules of harvest was the conservation of the grain. 
The earliest and most numerous of the statutes of autumn were those that 
dealt with gleaning. Here are a few representative examples. 


It is provided and ordained by the community of the whole town that no one in 
or out of the vill shall admit anyone, acquaintance or stranger, to gather grain in 
the field, which is called gleaning.! 

Lucy Gilbert gleaned in autumn time and was able to reap but refused and 
she puts herself in mercy, 2 d.? 

The wardens of autumn say that the wife of Thomas le Hund was a gleaner 
contrary to the common statute of the township. Therefore she is in mercy, 
pledge, the reeve.® 

It is granted and ordered by the community of the vill that no one henceforth 
shall be allowed to glean who is able to earn a penny a day with food or two 
pence without food if there be any who want to hire him. And that no outsider 
be allowed to glean unless he who harbours him is willing to be responsible for 
his acts.4 

They present that Isabella Horn is accustomed to glean wrongfully and to 
steal the neighbors’ sheaves. And she is able to reap.® 

From Alice daughter of Stephen because she was unwilling to be hired in 
autumn as it was enacted by the by-law, 3 d.6 

Grant by the community of the vill. It is granted and ordered by the whole 
homage of the vill of Great Horwood in the lord’s presence that no man or 
woman among them shall be allowed to glean who is able to earn for his labour 
a penny a day and food. And further none of them shall admit a stranger to 
glean among them. Nor shall any one of them allow his workers to carry any 
grain from the field to their own use.” 


What do these records tell us? First, that the able-bodied, men and women, may 
not glean; they must reap — that is, so long as any one wishes to hire them. 
The following instruction (c. 1282) to the reeves of royal manors tells us who 


1 ‘Provisum et ordinatum est per tocius ville communitatem quod nullus in villa vel extra receptat 
nullum extraneum vel notum ad colingendum bladum in campo que vocatur glenynige.’ Staines, 
Middlesex, 27 July 1276. Westminster Abbey, Court Rolls, 16592. 

2 ‘Lucia Gillberd glenavit tempore autumpni et metere potuit in autumpno et noluit sed glenavit et 
ponat se in misericordia, ij d.” Newington, Oxon. 20 Sept. 1286. P.R.O. Eccl. 26/16. 

3 Broughton, Hunts. 17 Nov. 1288. See Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey, ed. W. O. Ault (New 
Haven, 1928), p. 200. 

4 ‘Concessum et ordinatum est per communitatem ville quod nullus admittatur ad gleniandum qui 
cibum et denarium vel duos denarios sine cibo per diem percipere possit si quam invenerit qui eum 
conducere voluit. Item quod nullus extraneus admittatur ad gleniandum nisi ipse qui illum hospitaverit 
pro factis suis respondere voluit.’ Newton Longville, Bucks. 1 July 1290. New College Court Rolls, 
NGL is a: 

5 ‘Item presentant quod Isabella Horn consueta est male conspicare et furare garbas vicinorum. Et 
de potestate metendi.’ Castleacre, Norf. 1309. Holkham Hall MSS., Bdle 1/1. 

6 ‘De Alicia filia Stephani quia noluit locari in autumpno sicut statutum fuit per le by-lawe, iij d.’ 
Ripton Abbots, Hunts. 1317. P.R.O., Court Rolls, 179/18, m. 10 d. 

? ‘Concessio per communitatem ville. Concessum est et ordinatum per totum homagium ville de 
Magna Horwood in presencia domini quod aliquis vel aliqua inter ipsos non permittatur glennare qui 
pro opere suo cibum et denarium per diem poterit percipere. Et etiam quod nullus eorum recipiat 
aliquem extraneum ad glanandum inter ipsos. Et quod aliquis ipsorum non permittat operarios suos 
aliquod bladum de campo asportare ad opus ipsorum operarium et cetera.’ Great Horwood, Bucks. 
13 Aug. 1319. New College Court Rolls, G. H. I. 2. 1. 


passed by view of the bailiff and constables with 
rom the beginni 


tenants, may commence gleaning 
such ordinance has yet been found. , ' ee f 

The temptation to glean was strong, apparently, for transgressors” were ss 
numerous and the penalties severe. Medieval harvesting methods were _ 
wasteful. Wheat was cut with a sickle, half way or more up the stalk, the 
stubble being mowed 1 later on for thatch, bedding or fuel, or if not mown, 
pastured or plowed under. The spears of grain of differing lengths were cut in 
handfuls, laid on the ground, then gathered and.bound. To do this without _ 
some loss would be impossible, and more spears would be lost on the way to the 
shock on the acre’s ridge. Rakes were sometimes used in gleaning, as well as 
hands. Indeed, the reeves on royal manors, c. 1282, were instructed always to 
have rakers follow the sheaf-binders.? Oats and barley were mown with a 
scythe, close to the ground, but the stalks were short and much remained to be 
gleaned after the sheaves were gathered. It has been estimated that a gleaner 
could earn almost as much in a day as a reaper.* And it may be added that the 
work was considerably less onerous. 

How precious in the sight of medieval man was every spear of grain, indeed, 
each grain, may be judged from the precautions against theft by threshers: 
‘And the reeve must take care that no thresher or winnower shall take corn to 
carry it away in his bosom, or in tunic or boots, or pockets, or socks or sacklets 
hidden near the grange.’® 

Again, we note in the by-laws that tenants may not employ as gleaners those 
able to reap if any one wants them to reap. Over and over this rule has been 
found, and in the many rolls where by-laws are not found breaches of this 
regulation are reported and the transgressors fined. In the manor of Chedding- 
ton, Oxon., for example, 9 August 1275, “It was ordered in court that no one 
shall harbour any one, male or female, who is able to reap, under pain of half a 
mark’.6 This is a very heavy fine which only a considerable tenant would be 
able to pay. At Roxhill, Beds., ‘All tenants, free and native are enjoined not to 


? “Item quod sustineatur quod illi qui sunt minoris etatis senes et decrepiti et impotentes ad operan- 
dum spicas colligant in autumpno post garbarum amocionem repulsis illis qui ex suis laboribus si 
velint sua consequi possint stipendia.’ Camb. Univ. Library, Ee I. 1, f. 223 v. At Brightwaltham, Berks., 
in 1340, ‘All the tenants agree that none of the inhabitants may glean corn unless they be under age or 
over age’. P.R.O. Court Rolls, 153/69, m. 11 d. 

® History of Basingstoke, F. J. Baigent and J. E. Millard (1889), p. 217. 1389. 

3 ‘Ttem quod rastelle . . . semper sequuntur ligatores et lassatores in autumpno.’ University Library, 
Cambridge, loc. cit. 

4 te le Duc, Mémoires d’ Agriculture (1787), p. 117. Cited by Degrully, Le Droit de Glanage (Paris, 
1QI2), p. 117. 

5 Walter of Henley, Le Dite de Hosebondrie, ed. Lamond (1890), p. 99. 


ue “Preceptum est in curia quod nullus hospitat aliquem aut aliquam qui possit metere sub pena 
dimidie marce.’ Merton College Court Rolls, 5633. 
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_ harbour any one, whether stranger or not as gleaner in autumn who can find 


a penny a day and food’.! At Great Horwood, Bucks., in 1306, ‘It was granted 
by the whole township that no one shall keep any one, male or female, as a 
gleaner, who is able to earn a penny a day with food’.2 

How such by-laws were enforced may be observed in some detail-in the roll 
of the manor court of Newington, Oxon. Here, in 1332, the four tithingmen of 
the hamlet of Berwick presented one John Grice for harbouring Alice King 
‘who transgressed in gleaning’. He was found guilty and fined 6 d. Alice was not 
then and there proceeded against but her husband, Robert King, responsible 
no doubt for the misdeeds of his wife, gave the lord 6 d. to have an inquest as to 
whether Alice had reaped, first with him, and then with others who wished to 
hire her, as the by-law required her to do. The jury said she had reaped with 
her husband, but afterwards when the messor called upon her to reap for 
others, she refused. The record concludes: ‘And John Grice is warrantor for 
the said Alice until the next court if perchance any one wishes to make a 


complaint against her.’ Plainly, John Grice, in his concern that every spear 


of his grain be garnered, had unlawfully hired an able-bodied reaper as 
gleaner, to the possible hurt of his fellow-tenants. He was fined accordingly. 
And Alice could have been fined too if any one had wanted to proceed against 
her. 

The wages of reapers, as set forth in thirteenth century by-laws, were a 
penny a day with food or two pence without food. Walter of Henley says 
reapers received two pence a day, women reapers being accounted half-men.4 
The Statute of Labourers (1351) stipulated that reapers of corn should be paid 
2 d. in the first week of August, 3 d. in the second week, ‘and so till the end of 
August, and less in the country where less is commonly given, without meat or 
drink or other courtesie .. .’ > The manor courts, so far as their rolls reveal, did 
not heed this statutory regulation, but continued to fix wages at a penny with 
food or two pence without until well along in the fifteenth century.® 

‘Outsiders’ were forbidden to glean; or if permitted, the owner of the grain 
was held responsible for their acts. Would they be welcomed as reapers? By- 
laws forbidding workers to leave town for higher pay leave us in little doubt of 
the answer. At Chalgrave, Beds., in 1304, fines were levied on eight men 
‘because they led the neighbours outside the parish to work for strangers’.’ At 
Littleport, Ely, in 1325, a woman was fined 2 d. because ‘she absented herself 
from harvest and would not reap the corn of her lord and her neighbours for 


1 ‘Iniunctum est omnibus tenentibus tam liberis quam nativis ne quis eorum in autumpno hospitabit 
extraneum vel notum gleniatorem in autumpno qui potest invenire denarium per diem et prandium,.’ 
Northants. Record Office, x 1316. 1324. 

2 ‘Concessum est per totam villatam quod nullus teneat aliquem vel aliquam ad blada coligenda in 
autumpno qui potest capere denarium per diem cum cibo.’ New College Court Rolls, G. H. I. 1. 1. 

3 P.R.O. Eccl., 26/50, m. 2. Cited in Eng. Hist. Rev. XLV, 217, n. 1. 

4 Op. cit. p. 69. 

5 Statutes of the Realm, I, 211. 25 Edw. III, Stat. 2c. 1. 

6 This can be seen in the rolls of Ramsey’s courts, which are fairly complete for the period 1400-1450. 
E.g., Ramsey, Hunts., P-R-O. Court Rolls, 179/47, m. 2 d (1402); Warboys, Hunts., Br. Mus. Add. 
Ch. 39862 (1405) ; Wistow, Hunts., ibid. (1405) ; Upwood, Hunts., Br. Mus. Add. Ch. 39649 d (1436). 

7 Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc. XXVIII, 51. 
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her wages, contrary to the ordinance of the by-law’. At Brightwaltham, Berks., 
in 1340, ‘all the tenants granted... that no worker (shall go) outside the 
liberty to work without leave under pain of 2 s’.2 Cottagers on the manors of the 
Bishop of Durham were forbidden to ‘go forth from town while any tenant has 
work for them to do’.2 At Ramsey, in 1379, seventeen men and women were 
fined 3 d. each ‘because they left town in autumn to take an excessive wage’.4 
The Wimeswold, Leics. by-laws, c. 1425, put the matter in plain (?) English: 
‘Also all maner laborers that wonnen in the town and have comyn amonges hus 
schull wyrke-harvest werke and other werkes for ther hyre resonable as custom 
is, and not to go to other townes but if thei have no werke or elles no man speke 
to hem so that they may be excused, for if they don thei shall be chastesed as the 
law will.’ 5 

Most authorities have assumed that only the poor could glean. ‘After harvest 
had been carried the poor people who wished to glean would be allowed in the 
stubble’, says Homans.¢ Coulton said that gleaning was the ‘right of the poor’, 
adding that their right ‘was doubtless not recognized as unrestricted’.’? Black- 
stone laid down the principle that ‘by the common law and custom of England 
the poor are allowed to enter and glean upon another’s ground after the 
harvest without being guilty of trespass . . .’ 8 In none of the thirteenth century 
treatises on agriculture, however, is there any reference to the poor as gleaners.® 
Piers Plowman, in the fourteenth century, says: ‘Ac whoso helpeth me to erie 
(plough) or sowen here ere I wende shall have leave by our lord to lese (glean) 
here in harvest.’ 1° There is no suggestion here that the poor as such have a 
right to glean. 

In the rolls of manor courts but one reference has been found to gleaning by 
the poor. At Ramsey, Hunts., in 1376, ‘It is ordered with the assent of the lord 
and of the whole community that no one henceforth shall pasture his sheep or 
hogs in autumn in the grain of the community until three days after the grain 
has been reaped, so that the poor, as well men as women, may fully glean’.11 
None of Ramsey’s many other rolls, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, have such a provision. The Abbey supplied the poor, on occasion, 
with bread and beer, peas and beans; 12 and loaves were distributed to them at 
times.+8 It would seem that allowing the poor of the vill to glean for three days 
was quite exceptional. 


1 The Court Baron, ed. F. W. Maitland (Selden Soc. 1891), p. 146. No such by-law is recorded. 
2 “Ad hanc curiam concesserunt omnes tenentes . . . quod nullus operarius eat extra hanc libertatem 
operare sine licencia.’ P.R.O. Court Rolls, 153/69, m. 11 d. 
Halmota prioratus Dunelmensis (Durham, 1889), p. 126. 1375. 
‘... quia divillaverunt in autumpno pro excessivo stipendio capiendo.’ Br. Mus. Add. Ch. 39621. 
° Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on the MSS. of Lord Middleton (1911), p. 108. 
G. C, Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass. 1941), p. 372. 
G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village (Cambridge, 1925), p. 479. 
Commentary on the Laws of England (Philadelphia, 1722), III, 212. 
9 Les Reules Seynt Roberd, attributed to Grosseteste; Le Dite de Hosebondrie, attributed to Walter of 


Heniey: Ceo est Hosebondrie by Anon. and Seneschaucie; all edited by E. Lamond (Royal Hist. Soc. 1890). 
Book VI. 


11 Br. Mus. Add. Ch. 39616. 
12 P.R.O., Min. Accts. 875/16. 1242. 


13 Cartularium monasterii de Rameseia, 1, 311. 1252. 
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right to glean was vested in the owns 


“He owes autumn service every day but Saturday from the Feast of 
St. Peter in Chains to Michaelmas, doing whatever he is asked. If he reaps he 
‘must reap half an acre and from it he has one sheaf by thong of standard length 
_ of old, except on the first day of reaping. And when the sheaves of the half-acre — 
_ are gathered he may glean one handful which is called “leaze handful”.’ 3 The 
_ typical cottager on the same manor ‘ought to have one sheaf by thong each day 
he reaps, and if it happens that the lord has him reap one day and cart up to 
two and one-half acres, then he should have two sheaves and he ought to have 
one woman gathering spears of grain after the reaping but she must not take 
any sheaves. And when the lord’s grain has been gathered he (the cottager) 
' may give the privilege of gleaning to anyone he wishes’.4 The implication here, 
clearly, as in Salic law, is that the gleanings of grain belonged to the owner of 
; the grain, to dispose of as he wished. 

It would seem, then, that if the poor, whoever they were, were received as 
gleaners it was with the consent of the owners of the grain and on his terms. 
When the yield of an acre was one-third of the present average, gleanings were 
a significant part of the harvest. 

Another reason for the exclusion from the field of unwanted and unwarranted 
gleaners was the danger of theft. Gleaners were looked upon as potential sheaf 
stealers.° There are early records of women, probably gleaners, presented and 
fined for stealing sheaves.6 At Houghton, Hunts., in 1309, a man was charged 
with having gleaned wrongfully in autumn, taking thirty-seven sheaves of 
barley from the lord’s land.” Various attempts were made to prevent the theft 
of sheaves. In 1357 we find this by-law: ‘It is agreed by all the tenants free and 
customary that no gleaner shall leave the field except by the four principal 
roads.’ 8 A few years later, in the same manor, it was provided that ‘no gleaner 
shall come in with his gleaning by any road except the king’s way’.® Forty 


- 


1 Varro, De Re Rustica, Liv. I, liii. Cited by Degrully, of. cit. p. 32. 

2 Lex Salica, ed. Behrend, c. vi, 10. 

3 Rentalia et Custumaria, Michaelis de Ambresbury, 1235-1252, Somerset Rec. Soc. V (1891), 135. 

4 Ibid. p. 140. 

5 In French Coutumes of the later Middle Ages the words glaneur and voleur are synonyms. P. Degrully, 
op. cit. p. 66. 

6 E.g. at Fulmondstone, Norf. Holkham Papers, Bdle 1, No. 1. 1287; Shillington, Beds. P.R.O. 
Court Rolls, 17a/5, m. 1. 1288. 

? ‘Preceptum est distringere Willelmum Sprynghynhay ad respondendum de hoc quod male 
glenauit in autumpno capiendo xxxvij. garbas ordei de terra domini.’ P.R.O. Court Rolls, 179/13, m. 3. 
Cited in Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey, p. 248. 

8 *.. “nullus” glaniator eat de campo nisi per iiij altas venellas.’ Great Horwood, Bucks., 7 July. 
New College Court Rolls, I. 3. 12. 

9 ‘Nullus glaniator intrat cum glanacione sua in aliqua alia via nisi via regia.’ Ibid. I. 3. 14. 27 July 
1368. 
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In some villages the s provided that the fields be cleared of sheave 
before gleaners were admitted. At Ramsey, ‘It is ordered by the consent c 
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lord and the whole community that henceforth none shall go gleaning 
autumn until all the grain of one furlong be gathered, under pain of ha 
mark’.3 At Wimeswold, Leics., c. 1425, it was provided that ‘ne none other — ; 
gleyners that may not wyrke gleyn on no kynnesse wysse (in no sort of way) 
amonge no sheves for an thei do, thei shull lese the korn and a peny to the 
Kyrke’.4 At Hitchin, Herts. 1471, ‘It was ordered by the assent of the lord’s  _ 
council and of his tenants that ... those who are unable to take two pence a 
day shall neither enter nor cross the sown fields until the grain has been 
garnered and the sheaves carted from a four-acre plot of land under the 
aforesaid pain (3. s. 4. d.).’5 Here the lands were enclosed. At Wells, Norf. 
gleaners were not allowed in any fields, enclosed presumably, until the owners 
thereof had carted off the grain.6 At Walden, Essex, no gleaner was allowed in 
the fields until the owner of the grain had carted it away and the rector had 
gathered in his tithes.’ At Elmley Castle, Worcs. ‘no one shall gather any grain 
by way of leasinge but only after the whole furlong ys rydd or inned and not 
within twenty lands of any corne or grayne growing or cutt down’.8 At Scotter, 
Lincs. it was ordered ‘that no man glene untill the furlonge be gotten, in payne 
of tay ae? 

Of course, depending on the weather, it might be some days after the grain 
was reaped before the sheaves were carted away. Sheaves had to be set in 
shocks to dry before the grain was fit for threshing. Fitzherbert describes the 
procedure: ‘... set four sheves on one syde, and iiii sheves on the other syde, 
and two sheves above . .. and they wolde be set on the rydge of the lande, and 
the sayde sheves to leane together in the toppes, and wyde at the grounde, that 
the winde may go through, to drye them.’ 1° 

After the gleaners the sheep and other beasts of the field might enter to 
pasture the ‘shack’. But how long did the gleaners have the field to themselves? 


1 “Et quando transeunt ad spicandum intrabunt villam per regiam viam et non per brekkas.’ Ibid. 
II. 1. 2.24 July 1407. 

2 “It is laid in payne that noe person whatsoever gleane any corne . . . any way but by eare and eare 
and not take corne unlawfully and carry itt home in sheaffe but carry itt home in gleanes.’ Ulceby, 
Lincs. Lincs. Archives Committee, Misc. Dep. 69 (i). 1677. 

3 Br. Mus. Add. Ch. 39616. 1376. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. loc. cit. p. 108. 

° ‘Ordinatum est per assensum concilii domini et tenencium suorum quod . . . aliqui non sint abiles 
ad recipiendum ij per diem quod non intrent neque transeant campos seminatos quousque concumuli 
et garbas removentur et cariantur per spacium iiij accrarum terre sub pena predicta.’ P.R.O. Court 
Rolls, 177/40, m. 3. 

6 ‘Ordinatum et constitutum est quod nulla persona... rastrabit sive colliget aliqua grana super 
terras alicuius tenentis sive firmarii infra dictam villam antequam proprietarii earundum terrarum 
blada et grana . . . abcarriauerunt sub pena xij d.’ Holkham Papers, Bdle 9, No. 86. 1 529. 

? Essex Co. Record Office, D/DB 4, m. 2. 1555. A similar by-law appears in the roll of Fakenham, 
Northants. in 1553. Northants. Rec. Society, 8780/21 E 1. 

8 Worcs. Rec. Office, 899 :95/4/60. 

9 Archaeologia, xlvi, 384. 1578. 

10 The Book of Husbandry, ed. W. W. Skeat (London, 1882. Reprinted from the edition of 1 534), Pp. 38. 
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_ At Littleport, Ely, in 1319, we note that ‘the Brothers Hospitallers pastured 
their sheep before the gleaners contrary to the by-law’. At Ramsey, on one 
occasion at least, gleaners were given three days.? At Wellingham, Norf. a by- 
___ law provided that ‘henceforth no inhabitant shall leave in the field any rakings 
_ more than seven days after the sheaf corn is removed’.? Here there would be a 
week for gleaning, apparently, but no more. 
. Finally, we may note that in general by-laws of gleaning were enacted ‘by 
the consent of all the tenants free and customary’, or ‘with the assent of the 
_ community of the whole town’, and the like.4 Who actually spoke up in manor 
court, or village meeting, and pushed measures through? Those who had grain 
to harvest, no doubt, and, we may suspect, the more grain they had the more 
inclined they would be to take the lead. For a glimpse behind the scenes let us 
look again at the three by-laws of gleaning as recorded in the roll of the manor 
court of Great Horwood, in 1319.5 “Grant by the community of the vill’, it was 
called, “granted and ordered by the whole homage of the vill . . . in the presence 
-of the lord’. The first regulation was that none of them, man or woman, may 
glean who can earn a day’s pay as a reaper; the second, that none of them 
should admit a stranger to glean among them; and the third, that none of them 
should permit their labourers to carry grain from the field to their own use; 
which suggests that it would be lawful for harvest hands to carry sheaves for 
their employers. The implication, surely, is that these rules were drafted in the 
interest of those who required more harvest hands than their own household 
could supply. Landless villagers, even those with but an acre or two, can have 
counted for little in the ‘community of the vill’ or as members of ‘the whole 
homage of the vill’. They would not benefit by these by-laws; indeed, the 
effect on the ‘little fellows’ might well be adverse. In the ‘community of the 
vill’ it was the men and women of substance who counted. 

The able-bodied of the village, then, must reap so long as there is demand 
for their services; they may not be employed to glean. They must work for a 
fixed wage, and they may not leave town for higher pay. Strangers are wel- 
comed as reapers, but they are under heavy suspicion when engaged as 
gleaners since they may steal the sheaves. To lessen the danger of theft, whether 
by strangers or not, furlongs and enclosures are closed to gleaners until the 
sheaves are taken away, and it is advisable to cart and not carry them. 
Gleanings belong to the proprietor of the grain; it is for him to say who may 
glean and who may not. And finally, it would seem that it was the principal 
proprietors whose interests were chiefly concerned. ‘Tentative as these con- 
clusions are and must be, there can be no doubt, I think, that the by-laws of 
gleaning help us to understand how medieval agriculture actually worked, 
especially at harvest time. 


Boston University 


1 The Court Baron, p. 128. 

2 See above, p. 214. ; 

3‘... de cetero non licebit alicui inhabitanti . . . relinquere in campis . . . aliqua grana rastrata voc 
Rakynge ultra septem dies postquam garbe voc’ shefe corne amouebantur . . . sub pena ij s. iy) ge 
Holkham Papers, Bdle 6, no. 55 A. 1579. 

4 For a fuller discussion see ‘By-Laws by Common Consent’, Speculum, xxix (1954), 378-394. 

5 See above, p. 213. 


Some Evidence of the Thirteenth 
Century Population Increase 


BY J. Z. TITOW 


Ife is now a commonplace of medieval social history that the thirteenth 
century was a period of an upward demographic trend but it seems equally 
commonplace to underestimate the steepness of this rise and the population 
level actually reached. Professor Postan has long ago suggested 1 that the rural 
population of England at the end of the thirteenth century must have been 
comparable to, and possibly greater than, that of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. I understand that his forthcoming study will contain evidence of the 
‘chevagia garcionum’ on the estates of Glastonbury Abbey, and other estates, in 
the thirteenth century showing how steep the population climb during that 
century must have been. Most recently Mr Hallam has shown that the 
thirteenth century population of the Lincolnshire fenland was as high as, or 
higher than, that recorded in the nineteenth century censuses.? The Winchester 
Account Rolls contain a wealth of information all pointing in the direction ofa 
rapid increase of population up to about 1315 and to a state of acute relative 
overpopulation on most manors well before that date. Like other collections of 
this kind, however, they contain very little direct population data capable of 
statistical treatment. It is therefore most gratifying to come across a piece of 
evidence which is not only illustrative of the population change over the 
century but which is also in full agreement with the findings of Professor 
Postan and Mr Hallam for other parts of the country. 

On all the manors of the bishopric a twice-yearly fine, ad Hundredum Sancti 
Martini and ad Hundredum de Hockeday, usually called tithingspeny (but referred to 
at times as certus visus, pro occastone relaxata, etc.) was collected from a very early 
date. On all the manors but one these fines were conventionalized from the 
very beginning of our series, for the amounts collected remained unchanged 
throughout. On the Somerset manor of Taunton, however, only the Hockeday 
fine was conventionalized and fixed; the other payment, the hundredpenny 
collected at Saint Martin’s, varied from year to year and was obviously not a 
commuted fine but an actual payment from a varying number of persons. Not 
only do the figures fluctuate but the trend rises in a way precluding the 
possibility of a sudden change in the basis of the individual contributions 
either with regard to their incidence or their magnitude. 

The nature of the hundredpenny payment is well known; it was a payment 
of a penny from every male person over twelve years of age paid at the view of 


1 Prof. Postan’s view put forward at the Annual Conference of the Economic History Society in 
May 1949. _ 
2 Economic History Review, 2nd ser. XIV (1961), no. 1. 
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frankpledge to whomsoever held the hundred court ! — in this case the Bishop 
of Winchester. The fact that the payment at Taunton was indeed levied at the 
rate of a penny per person finds confirmation in the Taunton Custumal of 
c.1248. The description of services and obligations (tenurial and otherwise) of 
William de Mora who heads the list of the Bishop’s tenants, and whose services 
and obligations serve as a model for subsequent entries, specifies liability to pay 
one penny each year towards this fine (‘dabit quolibet anno 1 hundredpeny’).? It 
also finds confirmation in the fact that not once do the recorded totals end in 
a fraction of a penny. I have not come across any explicit statements for Taunton 
confirming twelve as the age at which liability to pay hundredpenny began, but 
there are such statements for some other manors of the bishopric. For example, 
at Stoke the tithings were fined two shillings in 1301 ‘pro pluribus de etate xii 
annorum concelatis et non presentatis ad Lagheday’. 3 

Thus the hundiedpenny payments expressed in pennies and recorded for 
each year should give the total number of male persons over twelve years of age. 
In practice the figures obtained may fall slightly short of the total number of 
such persons for one, and possibly two, reasons. It would appear from the 
Taunton Custumal that the Bishop of Winchester, who held the hundred court 
and received all its perquisites, released from the liability to the hundredpenny 
those tenants in his service who were entitled to an acquittance of rent. This 
much is clear from the fact that, at the end of all major topographical divisions 
in the Custumal, entries like the following appear: ‘Et omnes predicti opera- 
tores et subscripti qui sunt in servicio domini siue ad carucam siue ad aliquod 
aliud servicium ex quo quieti de gabulo habebunt 1 porcum quietum de pan- 
nagio et quieti erunt de hundredpeny.’ 4 Since the number of persons receiving 
remission of rent shows small annual fluctuations around a very slightly down- 
ward secular trend (106 persons in 1209 declining to 81 persons in 1331 5), each 
annual entry should probably be increased by some 100 persons to give the 
total number of persons liable to the payment of the hundredpenny at any given 
time. Secondly, since tithings were responsible to the lord collectively for the 
misdemeanours of their members, the presumption is strong that the payments 
collected represent in fact the total liability of the community (lawful re- 
missions excepted), but the possibility must also be borne in mind that the 
amount collected would fall short of the total number of persons liable to 
the payment by the number of defaulters and those unable to attend the view. 
The margin of error due to the exclusion of the former would have been negli- 
gible at any time, but the latter, especially at the time of famines or epidemics, 
could have made a sizeable difference to our figures. It must be therefore 
emphasized in this connexion that if our figures err on any of these two counts 
they err by under-estimating the total population at any given point of time. 

The accompanying table gives the number of pennies collected, and hence 
the number of persons liable to the payment, for all the years for which figures 

1 H.M. Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (1930), pp. 125-6 and 185-6. _ 

2 B.M. MS. Egerton 2418. The Custumal is not dated but internal evidence points to about 1248. 

3 Hampshire Record Office, Eccl. Comm. 2/159319. 


4 Op. cit. 
5 Hants. R.O. Eccl. Comm. 2/159270A and 2/159343. 
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are available. From about 1325 the hundredpenny payment at Taunton shows 
signs of becoming conventionalized 1 and from 1330 the returns for all the 
subsequent years, Black Death notwithstanding, show no change whatsoever. 
It is therefore not possible to consider the amounts collected after that date as 
indicative of the actual number of persons who had contributed to it. This is, in ~ 
itself, a very suggestive development. The number of persons paying the fine 
dropped considerably after the great famines of 1315, 1316, and 1317 and there 
are other indications in the Winchester Account Rolls that these famines mark 
the turning-point in the population trend. It is therefore quite likely that the 
central authorities, fearing the continuation of the downward trend, froze the 
fine at its current level and decided to treat it as a customary fine, fixed in 
amount, from then onwards. 

The most important thing about this series is that it is, to my knowledge, the 
only piece of statistical evidence on the population changes over the thirteenth 
and the early fourteenth centuries which is non-tenurial in character; so far all the 
available estimates of the total population at different points of time were 
obtained by multiplying the total tenant population by a multiplier obtained in a 
variety of ways.? 

The most striking feature of the series is, undoubtedly, the rapidity of the 
upward climb. Between 1209 and 1311 the male population of Taunton rose 
from some 612 persons (506 + 106 remissions) ? to some 1448 persons 
(1359 + 89 remissions).4 This is equivalent to the cumulative annual rate of 
increase of 0.85 per cent and is almost twice the rate of the population increase 
in England over the eighteenth century calculated on the basis of G. T. 
Griffith’s population estimates (0.44 per cent)5 though somewhat below what 
is thought to be the modern Indian figure (1.3 per cent).6 No figures for any 
other manor of the bishopric are available but it must be remembered that 
of all manors of the bishopric Taunton was the most extreme case of an 
anciently settled manor, and that on the highly colonizing manors with their 
greater opportunities for early marriages the rate of growth was likely to have 
been even higher. 

Apart from illustrating the trend in population changes the hundredpenny 
figures provide a very strong temptation to embark upon a new line of in- 
vestigation. If on their basis the total population of Taunton could be estimated 
within an acceptable degree of approximation then it would become possible 
(i) to find the ratio between the total tenant population of Taunton and its 
absolute population, (ii) to calculate the amount of land per head of population, 


' From 1283 onwards instead of having one single Account for the composite manor of Taunton as a 
whole the constituent manors were split up in such a way that five separate Accounts were drawn u 
each year. On some of these sub-manors the hundredpenny fine shows signs of becomin : 
tionalized earlier than on others. xr eae 

2 The remarkable censuses discovered by Mr Hallam although, of course truly non-tenurial in 
character do not unfortunately present a series illustrative of the population changes over a period of 
time. 

3 Hants. R.O. Eccl. Comm. 2/159270A. 

* Hants. R.O. Eccl. Comm. 2/1594583. 

° Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 1926), p. 18. 

6 Demographic Yearbook (United Nations, 1959), p. 119. 
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and (iii) to discover what such a considerable increase in population meant in 
terms of the availability of land. ; 

Since we do not know what was the exact age structure of the thirteenth 
century rural population of England we cannot be certain what proportion of 
the total population males over twelve years of age represented. No such 
statistics are available for England until the census of 1851 and by then the age 
structure of the rural population might have undergone considerable changes. 
Nevertheless, if the possible error is borne in mind a calculation of the thirteenth 
century population on the basis of 1851 age structure would not be wholly 
irrelevant. That the error would not be very great is indicated by the com- 
parative figures of societies whose conditions present a closer parallel with 
medieval England, such as pre-1917 Russian or the modern Indian societies, 
for which population statistics are available. A comparison of the English, the 
Russian and the Indian figures shows that the differences between them are not 
all that great, even though the English figure is the highest. They are as 
follows: 


England and Wales 1851: males over fifteen years of age constituted 31.6 per 
cent of the total population. 

Russia (rural population only) 1894-1912: males over fourteen years of age 
constituted 31.2 per cent of the total population.? (Males over fifteen would thus 
probably be very much the same as the Indian figure below.) 

India 1951: males over fifteen years of age constituted 30.7 per cent of the 
total population. 


Since the English figure is the highest and, from the point of view of com- 
parability with the medieval population, probably also less acceptable than 
the other two, thus being on both these counts least favourable to my argument, 
and since it is, furthermore, the only one which can be narrowed down to the 
required age (twelve and over), I have made it the basis of all my subsequent 
calculations. But it should be remembered that the results so obtained are 
probably more likely to be an underestimate than an overestimate. 

In 1851 males over twelve years of age constituted 34.8 per cent of the total 
population of England and Wales.4 On this basis the total population of 
Taunton in 1248 would have been some 2845 persons. The total number of 
tenants (men and women) according to the Custumal of about 1248 ° was 
645. From this figure 14 persons, holders of feoda militum and persons of a 
similar high standing who could not have possibly been included among the 
payers of the hundredpeny bertonarum, must be subtracted and some go tenants 
added for Oterford 6 which seems, somehow, not to have been included in the 
Custumal. The total tenant population at the time would thus have been 

1 Census of Great Britain 1851 (1854), population Tables IT, vol. I, clvii. 


2 A. G. Rashin, Waselenie Rosii za 100 let (Moscow, 1956), p. 269. ,; 

3 A. J. Coale and E. M. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries 
(Oxford, 1959), P- 35- 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Op. cit. ; SMe 

6 Computed from the information contained in the wholesale commutation of services in the 1349/50 
Account, Hants. R.O. Eccl. Comm. 2/159359, and might be slightly higher than the number of tenants 
in 1248. 
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with no other land at all. The ratio between the 
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and the total: population in 1248 would thus have been about see = 4.3. ‘s 
1311 the figure would have been much higher, possibly as high as 5.9 or even 
higher.? . = 


In his pioneering work on the English medieval population Professor Russell _ 
has advocated the use of 3.5 multiplier. The hundredpenny figures even as © 
they stand (i.e. not converted into total population) do show that Professor 
Russell’s index is much too low, as has already been suggested by others.* With 
the total number of tenants in 1248 at 660 and the total number of male 
persons over twelve years of age at 990 the acceptance of the 3.5 index would 
allow only one female person over twelve and one-third of a child of either sex 
under twelve to every male person over twelve or, to put it differently, would 
postulate a society in which male persons over twelve years of age constituted 
some 42.8 per cent of the total population. This would be a highly improbable 
situation. The adoption of the same index at the peak of the population 
increase around 1311 would give utterly unacceptable results. Even on the 
unlikely assumption of the total tenant population of some 700 (to allow for a 
possible increase in the total number of tenants after 1248 due to the letting out 
of the demesne, although much of it would have probably gone into the 
augmentation of the existing, rather than into the creation of the entirely new 
tenancies) the adoption of 3.5 index would postulate a society in which male 
persons over twelve years of age constituted some 59 per cent of the total 
population. This shows clearly how inadequate the use of multipliers constant 
in space and time is — a weakness which Professor Russell was the first to 
admit. 

Between 1209 and 1311 Taunton’s population more than doubled itself; 
what this meant in terms of land can be seen by reference to the Taunton 
Custumal.¢ In 1248 the total arable land in the hands of the peasants amounted 
to some 9298 acres ’ which, disregarding the inequalities of distribution, on the 
basis of an assumed total population of some 2845 persons, would amount to 
some 3.3 acres per person. ‘he total number of acres in the peasants’ hands in 


ye 


1 Hants. R.O. Eccl. Comm. 2/159457. 

2 On the assumption of some 700 tenants it is 5.9 but such an increase in the total number of tenants 
is unlikely and ‘here might even have been a decrease. 

3 J. C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1948), pp. 22-33 and 57—70 

4 J. Krause “Ihe Medieval Household: Large or Small?’, Economic History Rae ir ser. IX (1957) 
42. H. E. Hallam, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Censuses’, Econ. Hist. Rev. ond ser. X (1958), 340. : 

5 Op. cit. p. 259. 

6 Op. cit. 

? Corrected for Ocerford on the basis of 1349/50 Account. 
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nese figures together with the rapidity of the population growth over the 
thirteenth century seem to explain why entry fines at Taunton rose from a very 
ow level at the beginning of the thirteenth century to anything up to £40 per 
-_-virgate and 63s.4d. per acre of demesne land at the beginning of the fourteenth 
- century, why the later Taunton Accounts contain so much indication of an 
acute land shortage and severe overpopulation, and why there existed such a 
remarkable correspondence between bad harvests and high mortality.1 They 
may also help to explain why the records of other manors, and not only those of 
the Bishops of Winchester, are often so full of similar indications. 


Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge 


1 M. M. Postan and J. Z. Titow, ‘Heriots and Prices on Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and 
ser. XI (1959), 392- 


es 1278 1122 1330 and afterwards 1228 . 
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1 Trendle damaged; entered at previous year’s figure. : 3 
2 Nailesbourne damaged; entered at previous year’s figure. - 
3 and 4 No payment recorded at Oterford; entered at previous figure. 


The Inflation of Prices in Early : 
Stxteenth Century England 


BY Y. S. BRENNER 


po? structural, social and economic changes took place in England during 
the sixteenth century. These were accompanied by an outstanding rise in 
prices. The simultaneous occurrence of far-reaching structural changes and 
rising prices in England and other countries during the same century impose 
upon the economic historian the following questions. First: whether prices rose 
because money had become relatively more abundant or commodities rela- 
tively scarce. Second: whether the cheaper money or dearer goods, or both, had 
substantially contributed to, set in motion, or been the result of, the social and 
economic changes of the period. 

A price-level is usually determined by the quantity(M) and velocity(V) of 
circulation and by the amount of goods and services(Q ) available. These three 
factors stand in the following relation to the price-level(P): 


M.V 


Therefore the alteration of the price level may have been the result of a relative 
change of any one, or more, of three different factors.1 By the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the present century historians were inclined to 
emphasize the increased supply of the circulating media as the major cause for 
the rising prices in the sixteenth century. Lately, however, more importance 
has often been attached to a relative diminution of available supplies of goods. 

The adherents of the first theory, of increased money circulation and lower 
money appraisement, rested their case on the evidence of the arrival of great 
increments of precious metals in Europe and the occasional inflation of the 
money circulation with coins of a reduced gold or silver content. The adherents 
of the other theory argued that the equilibrium between the supply and demand 
of goods had been upset by population growth which expanded demand in 
excess of a less swiftly increasing production. Their case rested primarily, 
though not exclusively, on the consideration of the fact that victual prices 
rose more sharply than those of more elastic goods and wages. From this they 
inferred that victual prices had risen because of a relatively increased demand 
and wages had comparatively lagged behind because of a relative surplus of 
labour. 

Neither of these theories can be dismissed off-hand. For this reason I have sum- 
marized both, pointing out their relative merits and inconsistencies. Both suffer 


1 This point has been discussed at some length by Miss Ingrid Hammerstrom, “The Price Revolution 
in the Sixteenth Century’, in The Scandinavian Economic History Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (1957). 
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primarily from lack of historical evidence. This weakness I have tried to avoid, 

as well as I was able, in my own thesis. I selected and combined some of the 
elements contained in both the earlier-mentioned theories and rejected others. 
I gave more credence to some contemporary complaints which have hitherto 

often been dismissed too easily. I have also added some further elements, like 

migration and excessive exportation. 

For the compilation of the necessary statistics I have mostly relied upon the 
information contained in the boxes of the International Price Committee 
which are lodged in the annex building of the Institute of Historical Research 
of London University, Lord Beveridge’s book on prices and wages,1 J. E. 
Thorold Rogers’ books,2 and several other price or wage collections. Un- 
fortunately not many records have survived from which reliable price series can 
be extracted for the late fifteenth century and they become even more scanty by 
the middle of the sixteenth, because of the dissolution of the monasteries which 
supplied most of the statistically valuable price material up to that time. 

Having statistically treated the available price and wage data one can make 
the following generalizations: in the later part of the fifteenth century prices 
began gradually to rise. By the middle of the sixteenth they rose sharply. Prior 
to this time prices had risen over prolonged periods during the thirteenth and 
the middle of the fourteenth centuries. Later they rose again by the end of the 
eighteenth. On each of these occasions they behaved similarly throughout 
Western Europe. The same is true of the prolonged periods of falling prices or 
price stability in the second quarter of the fourteenth and first half of the 
fifteenth, the turn of the seventeenth and early eighteenth, and later nineteenth 
centuries. 

In their efforts to explain these long-term trends in the behaviour of prices 
various historians and economists have indicated the changes in the metal 
content and the metallic value of the price-measuring standard, i.e. of the 
money. Assuming that coins were roughly worth their metal content, or at least 
that a constant relation existed between them, the originators of such ideas 
explained falling or low prices by a relative metal deficiency, and rising prices, 
either by a relatively increased supply of precious metals or by a diminished 
gold and silver content of the coins in circulation. Judging by the frequent 
contemporary complaints of metal and coin deficiency during the period of 
‘low commodity prices’ in the fifteenth century and the subsequent increase in 
the supply of metal and coin in the period of ‘rising commodity prices’ during 
the sixteenth century, this theory appears to be well founded. In the late 
fifteenth century a successful solution to the technological problem of drainage 
of underground flood water in mines was found and a difficulty which had kept 
most European mines idle for centuries was overcome. In the sixteenth century 
great quantities of treasure, first in gold and later in silver, arrived in Europe 


i a W. Beveridge and others, Prices and Wages in England from the r2th to the zgth Century (London, 
1939). 
® J. E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from the Year after the Oxford 


Parliament 1259 to the Commencement of the Continental War 1793 (Oxford, 1866-1902), and Six Centuri 
Work and Wages (London, 1894). = an wees ah 
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_ from America.1 During the first decade of this century a little over a quarter of a 
million pesos, worth of treasure reached Spain annually. In the second decade 
nearly half a million, in the third a quarter million, in the fourth one million 
worth of treasure, mostly in silver after 1545, arrived in Spain annually.2 The 
_ metal weight of coins was also docked, and their fineness reduced; during the 
_ late fifteenth and first halfofthe sixteenth centuries on several occasions: in 146 5 

the quantity of silver in English coins of a given nominal value was cut by 
20 per cent and in 1526 by 8 per cent, and during the period of the great coin 
scandal between 1542 and 1551, when at the lowest point the pure metal 
content of silver coins was reduced by three-quarters and of gold coins by about 
one-quarter.? 

In summary: a comparison of an index combining the prices of a composite 
unit of foodstuffs and those of a sample of industrial products,4 with the 
available information about silver and gold production and the diminished 
silver and gold content in the currency,® gave what is taken to be good evidence 
of a causal connexion between commodity prices, the supply of precious 
metals, and the state of the coinage. 

Taking the period 1451-1475 as an index basis it can be seen that the prices 
of the composite unit of foodstuffs and the industrial products’ sample fluctu- 
ated between the years 1450 and 1510 within the limits of 5 per cent and were in 
fact gently stagnating until 1480. There were however two exceptions to this 
rule: the first during the sixties, when the quantity of silver in the coins was cut 
by 20 per cent, and prices rose by 7 per cent; the second during the eighties, 
when a combination of civil war, severe harvest failure, and perhaps expor- 
tation of grains,® wool and cloth? may have contributed to the rise in prices 
which amounted to 15 per cent. 

After the year 1510 when the European stock of precious metals was rapidly 
increasing, and especially during the twenties, when the metal weight of coins 
was docked by 8 per cent, and during the period of the great debasements in the 
forties (when at the lowest point the metal content of the coins was reduced by 
75 per cent for silver and by 25 per cent for gold), the price index rose re- 
markably. In the twenties prices rose, compared to the index basis 1451-1475, 
by 39 per cent, in the thirties by 40 per cent, in the forties by 77 per cent and in 
the fifties by 158 per cent. 

Table 1 shows that each of the debasements of the coinage (1465, 1526 and 
1542-1551) was followed by rising prices. The same Table also shows that as 


1 See Earl J. Hamilton’s articles in Economica (Nov. 1929), and H. Haring’s article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (1914-1915). 

2 See Earl J. Hamilton’s statistics in the Quarterly Journal of Economics (1929). 

3 See Sir John Craig, The Mint (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 74, 109, 111. 

4 See E. H. Phelps Brown & S. V. Hopkins, in Economica (Nov. 1957), p. 306 and Nov. 1956, pp. 296- 

03. 

: 3 Georg Wiebe, Zur Geschichte der Preisrevolution des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 
253-321, and E. J. Hamilton, Quarterly Journal of Economics (1929), pp. 463-4, and Sir John Craig, op. 
cit. pp. 74, 109, III. 

6 N.S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Harvard, 1915), App. B & C. 

7 Peter Ramsey, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. VI (1953), 181; Georg Schanz, Englische Handels- 


politik (Leipzig, 1881), pp. 46, 58, 72, 84. 
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Table 1.1 
: Price Metal Import ; 5 
Years Pree rise from America res Quality of coins 
Indes in % in Pesos 
th Fifti 2 17,000 ? 
Ont. Sixties a 7 16,680 Reduction of 1465 
Seventies 97 fo) 19,695 
Eighties 112 15 22,422 
Nineties 99 2 21,845 
16th 1stdecade ~ _—_: 102 5 286,932.5 25,532 
Cent.2nd ,, 109 12 437,749-9 29,821 g 
grd_,, 135 39 234,521.2 28,041 Reduction of 1526 
4th ,, 136 40 1,117;624.9 28,333 ' 
5th -,. 172 a 2,092,543-2 35,897 Debasement period. 
6th ,, 251 158 325723995-9 


the influx of precious metals from America into Europe progressed it was 
accompanied by a rising English price-level.? A study of the price movements 
in other European countries shows very similar trends during the same period,? 
with the exception of Spanish prices which rose more sharply than those of any 
other country in the sixteenth century.* Seeing this evidence it can hardly be 
surprising that historians and economists came to the conclusion that the rise in 
commodity prices, which undoubtedly took place, was mainly caused by the 
fall in the value of the precious metals as their stock in Europe increased, 
especially in the years following 1545. 

It should however be noted that the adherents of this theory of ‘lower money 
appraisement’ disagree themselves about the importance which should be 
attributed to debasements and reductions of the coinage in comparison with the 
importance which ought to be given to the influx of new metals from America. 

A careful examination of this theory of ‘lower money appraisement’, 
however, leaves room for a considerable amount of doubt as to its validity. 
Although it stands to reason that a great quantity of American treasure could 
have reached England by trade during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
there is little proof that this did actually happen. Undoubtedly the English 
export trade expanded considerably in this period but this ‘growth of exports 
brought with it a corresponding growth of imports’.5 Moreover, the expansion 
of English commerce was accompanied, and most probably stimulated, by an 
exchange depreciation. In other words, even the boom in English cloth exports 
in the forties can hardly account for a considerable influx of precious metals. 

Furthermore, assuming that great quantities of precious metals did indeed 
arrive in England and did cause a ‘lower money appraisement’, a fall in gold 
and silver prices would have followed. This would have been especially notable 

1 Price index compiled from data in E. H. Phelps Brown, etc. article, op. cit. Metal Imports from 
Earl J. Hamilton’s article, op. cit. Wool and cloth (4 cloth equal 1 sack, Export given in sacks) from 
P. Ramsey and G, Schanz, op. cit. Quality of coins, from J. Craig, of. cit. 

2 and 3 F, Simiand, Conférences d’Histoire et Statistique Economiques 1930-1932, Recherches 
Anciennes et Nouvelles sur le Mouvement Général des Prix du 16e au r1ge Siécle (1932), Dia. XV 
and Dia. I. See also St. Hoszowski, Les Prix a Lwow and an article in Economic History Review, 2nd ser. XI 
(1956), 1-10, on prices in Hainault, Flanders. 


4 Earl J. Hamilton, Yournal of Economics and Business (1928-29), p. 1, etc. 
5 F. J. Fisher, Economic History Review, X (1940), 98. See also G. Schanz, op. cit. Il, 62, 63, 146-8. 
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! and in 1545, the reduction caused a rush to the Mint of 
e who wanted their metals coined. On other occasions, in 1542, 1544, 1547 
1549, nothing very spectacular happened.? Even after the great influx of 
silver into Europe from America was well on its way the price of silver on the 
_ open market continued to rise rapidly. It must therefore be concluded that an 
_ increased flow of precious metals to the Mint was the result of higher nominal 
money returns rather than of falling metal prices. This indicates, unless one 
_ maintains that payments in gold and silver were made by weight, that the 
relatively low commodity price-level during the fifteenth century was most 
likely the result of the unrealistic relation between the prices of metal and 
money. Contemporary evidence suggests that this was actually so. The com- 
plaints are that ‘poor common retailers of victuals could neither sell... nor 
liege people buy the same for lack of halfpence ...’ etc.; that the London crafts 
had to sell their plate to meet the King’s demands; that the Norwich clothiers 
would be unable to pay their workpeople if the King wouldn’t accept their 
plate instead of coin, etc.; 3 but not that they had no silver or gold. It appears 
therefore possible that the market for money behaved with a large degree of 
independence from the market in precious metals. Professor Postan,* talking of 
the end of the thirteenth century, says that the ‘total stock of silver in Europe, in 
relation to annual output, must have been truly enormous’. The amount of 
silver per capita must have been increased considerably by the Black Death. At 
the same time the various reductions of the silver content of the coinage could 
not have much exceeded the natural loss of coin by wear, because on an 
average for the whole period they amounted to no more than one-fifth of one 
per cent a year. This leads to but one conclusion: the changes in the commodity 
price-level during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries resulted less from 
an increase, or lack of increase, in the European stock of metal, than from the 
manner in which this stock was employed. Indeed, one may well ask with 
Miss Hammerstrom 5 ‘Why did western Europe need the American bullion not 
to be hoarded as treasure etc. . . but to form an important addition to its body 
of circulating coin? ...’ and ‘Could the bullion have penetrated the European 
economies and exerted its influence on prices without an earlier transitory 
phase in which trade and economic activity expanded in both agriculture and 
industry? ...the import of American bullion into Spain was not wholly 
fortuitous since it consisted chiefly of payments for commodities. The same is 
also true where other countries were concerned.’ 


x 
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1 See Sir John Craig, The Mint, Appendix. List of gold and silver contents of coins and their prices. 

2 See quantities of silver coined annually, Sir John Craig, of. cit. pp. 412-14. 

3 Political Poems (Rolls Series), Rolls of Parliament and Statutes of the Realm (1464-5). 

4 Professor M. M. Postan, The Cambridge Economic History, Vol. 11, and Rapports, 1X, Congrés Inter- 
national des Sciences Historiques, I (1950). 

5 J. Hammerstrom, of. cit. p. 130. 
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It remains however necessary to point out that it is also incorrect to attribute 
the rise in prices to mere debasement of the currency. Wiebe 1 made this 
absolutely clear when he translated all his money-of-account prices into silver 
prices. From his tables it becomes altogether evident that the rise in prices 
during the sixteenth century was far higher than can be allowed for by the © 
reductions and debasements of the currency. Furthermore, a study of the 
movements of the prices of individual goods, and even of whole groups of 
goods, does not illustrate the degree of similarity in the upward trend of 
prices which-would have become visible if caused by a mere change in the 
standard of price measurement, i.e. of money. Until 1480 there was no upward 
movement of prices which demands an explanation. When after 1480 prices 
begin to rise they do not rise equally. They did not rise to the same extent 
nor did they rise simultaneously. The prices of some commodities (wheat) rose 
sharply, others (pewter) rose less, and some hardly-rose at all or even fell (wax). 
Some started rising late in the fifteenth century (cloth, wine), and others only in 
the late sixteenth (paper). If ‘relative price-changes between different groups of 
commodities, with a greater rise especially for grain, butter and other animal 
products, could occur even in a country which, like Sweden, was untouched 
during the period under review by the general fall in the value of silver, this 
makes it reasonable to suppose that the relative price-changes in Europe as a 
whole cannot be regarded as an indirect consequence of increased silver 
production, but must have had other independent causes’.? If the value of 
money alone had declined, all commodity prices, with only a few explicable 
exceptions, would have risen to the same relative extent. This was not so. 
Prices of consumables rose more sharply than the prices of industrial products, 
and prices of industrial products rose more sharply than wages. This fact was 
already noticed by Wiebe.? Although a reasonable explanation for the less 
striking increase of the price of labour than of victuals can be found in popu- 
lation growth and surplus labour, and the discrepancy between the prices of 
foodstuffs and the commodities in the production of which labour was involved 
is accounted for in consequence, the behaviour of the prices of individual 
commodities proves that this by itself does not suffice. Wiebe, who also felt this, 
tried by giving some explanatory examples to show that his theory of ‘lower 
money appraisement’ was all the same compatible with the facts. Unfortun- 
ately, in the light of new and better evidence, his examples were, to say the 
least, ill chosen. To give one example, Wiebe explains the relative stability of 
paper prices, or comparative fall of paper prices, by the introduction of 
technical improvements in its manufacture. This can however hardly account 
for the stability of paper prices before 1588, the year in which such im- 
provements were introduced into England. 

_The place which Wiebe gives to population growth, in his explanation of the 
discrepancy between the rise in victual and industrial prices, deserves a more 
careful examination. He rejects the possibility of population growth being at the 


1 G. Wiebe, op. cit. App. pp. 374-7, 354-62. 
2 J. Hammerstrom, of. cit. p. 152. 
3 G. Wiebe, of. cit. pp. 228 and 151, 155. 
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root of the developing discrepancy, and indeed of the whole process of rising 


prices, on the following grounds: first, that wages did not fall, but rose; second, 


that population growth in England only set in by the end of the sixteenth 
_century; third, that grain prices during the forties did not rise in excess of what 


should be expected as a result of the debasements of the currency... 

He was mistaken on all three points. There is no doubt that from the second 
decade of the sixteenth century wages continuously lagged behind the prices of 
victuals and industrial products, with the possible, though unlikely, exception 
of the thirties and forties when some wages might have temporarily caught up 
with industrial goods.! If Wiebe was wrong about the relation between wages 
and prices then his assumption was also incorrect that English population 
growth set in markedly only by the end of the sixteenth century, because it was 
based on his misapprehension of the wage-price relation in the early part of the 
century. Finally, his analysis of the relative behaviour of wheat and other 
commodity prices when compared to each other, during the forties, was based 
on erroneous evidence, which led him to underrate the rise in victual prices.? 

In conclusion it can therefore be said that English prices were occasionally 
slightly increased, either temporarily, or with more lasting results,3 by currency 
debasements. These debasements were, however, not the major cause of the 
general rise in sixteenth century prices. Prices rose more sharply than can be 
explained by debasement, continued to rise after debasement had ceased, and 
did not rise equally for all goods. The influx of gold and silver into Europe 
from America had also little direct effect on English prices. The prices of many 
commodities rose before the arrival in Europe of American treasure. No 
evidence exists that the stock of metal in England increased, and a comparison 
of a price index from Spain, where ‘lower money appraisement’ was most 
probably influencing prices, with an English price index, shows that, contrary 
to those in England, Spanish prices rose steadily, simultaneously, more parallel 
one with another and far more sharply. 

Attention must however be drawn to one further circumstance. The study of 
the movements of grain prices year by year shows that while grain prices 
continued to rise gradually as the sixteenth century progressed, their yearly 
fluctuations became more severe. 


Table 2.4 Wheat Prices. S.D. Standard Deviations 
A.M. Arithmetic Mean. (s. per qtr.) 


Decade: A.M. S.D. Decade: A.M. S.D. 
1451-1460 5-75 0.9215 1501-1510 6.04 1.3932 
1461-1470 5.53 1.3168 1511-1520 7.4.0 1.6093 
1471-1480 5.43 0.9609 1521-1530 8.07 2.3941 
1481-1490 6.48 1.6087 1531-1540 8.31 1.7493 
1491-1500 5.37 0.9707 1541-1550 11.38 4.0162 


(1541-1548) (9.98) (3.1376) 
1 E. H. Phelps Brown, etc. Economica (Aug. 1955), P- 205 (wages); Economica (Nov. 1957), p- 306 
(prices) and Economica (Nov. 1956), p. 311. 
2 G. Wiebe, of. cit. p. 218, footnotes 2 & 4. 
3 For example — occasionally in 1465. See W. Gregory, Chronicle of London, more lasting between the 


years 1542 and 1551. i 
4 %=1/nZ x for each decade (A.M.); 6? = 1/n 2’ (% — #)2 (S.D.). 
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The rising grain prices and their substantially increasing seasonal fluctuati 1S. 
are consistent with the price behaviour which is to be expected if a market's: 
equilibrium between supply and demand is upset. Such a disturbance could 
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have been caused in the sixteenth century either by a relatively diminished — 
supply or by a relatively increased demand for victuals. The first possibility © 


could have been caused by substitution of tillage by pasture or by soil ex- 
haustion; the second, by population growth or urbanization. Indeed, ‘It may 
be found that a general increase in population was the most important of the 
“real”, i.e. non-monetary, changes contributing to the rise in prices. The 
soaring prices of foodstuffs, especially grain, indicate a pressure of population 
upon food supplies. This is not an effect of the price revolution but is part of the 
dynamic process...’ 1 

Turning to the theory which links the behaviour of prices with demographic 
changes one must admit that the perception of at-least three periods of secular 
population increase in medieval and modern European history which can be 
tolerably well identified with periods of rising prices strongly support this 


conception. The first extended from about the middle of the eleventh to the end . 


of the thirteenth century, the second from the late fifteenth century to the end 
of the sixteenth, and the third following the middle of the eighteenth century.? 
The study of periods of price stability, or of falling price levels, again sustains 
the theory of the causal population-price relation. For each period of falling 
prices some evidence of declining population could be found.? Thus the 
argument in favour of the theory which links demographic changes with price 
behaviour was basically founded on the following observations: first, that in 
periods of rising prices those goods with an inelastic supply or demand rose in 
price more sharply than wages and those goods which were in more elastic 
supply and demand; secondly, that in periods of falling prices this relation was 
reversed, i.e. that prices of goods with an elastic supply and demand fell 
relatively less. The first observation led to the logical speculation that if 
population had indeed become more numerous in the late fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, the following sequence of economic developments, which is 
in agreement with the phenomena observed in price behaviour, would have 
taken place. ‘In some districts and by various methods, the outputs of food and 
wool (would have been) increased . . .” but as agriculture cannot be expected to 
have the necessary capacity for expansion, extensively or intensively, that could 
have raised either its labour force or its product proportionately to the rise in 
population, the overspill of labour would have had to go into what industrial 
employments it could find; ‘. . . the output of industrial products would (have 
been) raised, and the extra labour would have (had) its share in that output to 
offer in exchange for the available supplies of food’,4 which would not have 
increased to the same extent. As a result of this, food prices would have gone 


1 J. Hammerstrom, of. cit. p. 141. See pages 136-40 for fuller discussion of population pressure, and 
page 132, in particular, for migration to towns. 

2 K. F. Helleiner, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Feb. 1957. 

3 M. M. Postan, Economic History Review, IX (1939); D. C. Coleman, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. 
VIII (1956). J. Cox Russell, British Medieval Population (1948). 

4 Sir J. Clapham, quoted by Phelps Brown, Economica (Nov. 1957), p. 296. 
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up sharply while the ‘overspill of job-hungry labour’ competing for the 
available employment would have prevented an equivalently sharp rise in 
__ wages from following. At the same time the less restricted expansibility of 
_ industrial production, and the relatively reduced production costs which 
would have been the result of the comparatively diminished capital outlay 
. would have, subject to certain limitations, increased the supply of goods. The 
relatively smaller amount of money left over from the labourers’ wage packets 
for the purchase of ‘non-essential’ industrial products after payment of higher 
victual prices would have relatively reduced the demand for industrial products 
and thus also contributed to the development of the discrepancy between the 
rise in the prices of agricultural products and the less essential industrial 
goods. 

The second observation, that in periods of falling prices the above noted 
trend was reversed, i.e. that prices of goods in inelastic demand or supply fell 
relatively less than did those of elastic commodities, led to the logical specu- 
lation that if depopulation had indeed been considerable during the century 
preceding 1485, the following sequence of economic developments, which is 
also in agreement with the phenomena observed in price behaviour, would have 
taken place: ‘when population fell, some marginal lands would in all probability 
be abandoned and food would be produced on better land. Relative to the 
amount of land and labour engaged in food production and relative to the 
demand for food, supplies would then be more plentiful and therefore cheaper.’ ! 
Land would also be obtainable on easier terms and part of the wage-earning 
labour force would become self-employed. As a result wages and prices of 
industrial goods would be high in comparison with agricultural products. As 
over-production in agriculture cannot explain the relatively low grain prices in 
view of the fact that wages were comparatively high and rising, and as the 
relative rise in agricultural wages followed very closely the rise in industrial 
wages, migration must be ruled out as an explanation for the discrepancy 
between the movement of the prices of different groups of commodities. The 
abandonment of marginal lands in consequence of depopulation appears to be 
the logical interpretation of the price behaviour. 

How then do these speculations compare with the available historical facts? 
The population of England was undoubtedly sadly reduced by the Black Death 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. The consequences of this decrease in 
population were further prolonged by the succeeding outbreaks of plague in 
1361 and 1369, and depopulation was still complained of by contemporaries 
by the end of the following century.? Then by the year 1500 population seems 
to have started to increase rapidly, almost doubling itself before the end of the 
century when a redundancy of population was generally acknowledged. This 
accretion has sometimes been related by historians to the less frequent re- 


1 Professor M. M. Postan, Cambridge Economic History, 11, 213. 

2 Professor M. M. Postan, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. II (1950), Tables III and IV show the 
rise in wages for various kinds of work in terms of wheat. x 

3 See J. Cox Russell, of. cit.; Sir J. Clapham, A Concise Economic History of Britain, pp. 78, 186; D. V. 
Glass, Population Studies (1949-50), Pp. 338, etc. 
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currence of great plagues,1 and sometimes to higher rate of survival and 
earlier marriages which were the result of the relatively higher wages, or low 
cost of food, in the preceding period.? The fact that the population had become 
much more numerous during the sixteenth century than it had been during 
the fifteenth has, however, not been questioned. 

A relative scarcity of people who made their living by working for wages in 
the fifteenth century, and a relative redundancy of the same in the sixteenth, 
appears to be evident in view of the following observations: during the greater 
part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries agricultural and industrial wages 
increased considerably and grew closer to each other. During the fifteenth 
century unskilled labourers’ wages, which as a rule react more sensitively to the 
conditions of the labour market, rose more sharply than those of skilled labour.? 
In the sixteenth century all wages, if expressed in terms of purchasing power, 
fell markedly, and those of unskilled labour most of all.4 Nominal wages of 
skilled labour began to rise only in 1532 and those of unskilled labour not before 
1545: It is possible that a relative redundancy of industrial labour, at least 
temporarily, was already felt in the later part of the fifteenth century when 
legislation against labour-saving devices was introduced,® and the attacks on 
the exclusiveness of the guilds became more frequent; and when the Poor Law 
was based upon new principles which acknowledged the existence of in- 
voluntary unemployment.® It may therefore be concluded that the relative 
deficiency of people who made their living by working for wages during the 
fifteenth century gave way to a relative surplus in the sixteenth. 

The conditions of the land market also changed by the turn of the 
fifteenth century in a way consistent with the theory of ‘population growth’. 
The demand for land rose decidedly and this was revealed in the enhancement 
of rents, especially in the form of higher entry fines; ? in the intensification of 
exploitation of agricultural holdings, by enclosure for better utilization of the 
land § and in the diminution of the size of the individual holdings.? Similarly 
the mounting ‘land hunger’ reflected itself in the deterioration of the relations 
between landlords and their tenants,!° and in the general outcry against the 
substitution of tillage by pasturage.1 

Yet a relative scarcity of victuals and increased demand for land does not 
necessarily have to be explained by ‘population pressure’. Extensive soil 
exhaustion or the encroachment of graziers on arable land would have caused 
the same results. Harriet Bradley,!2 for example, believed that soil exhaustion 

1 C. Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Britain (Cambridge, 1891), Vol. I. 

2 Malthus, Principles of Political Economy. 

3 M. M. Postan, Economic History Review, and ser. II (1950), Table IV. 

4 E. H. Phelps Brown, Economica (Aug. 1955), p- 205, and (Nov. 1956), p. 311. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum, pp. 187-90; Statutes of the Realm, II, 457-70. 

6 G.R. Elton, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. VI (1953), 55-6. 

? E. Kerridge, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. VI (1953), pp. 16-34, Tables II, V, VII. 

8 Y.S. Brenner, Thesis (Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1955). 

9 E. Kerridge, of. cit. 

a R. H. Tawney and E. Power, Tudor Economic Documents, II, 304. 

* R. H. Tawney, Agrarian Problem in the sixteenth Century (London, 1912); M. Beresford, The Lost 


Villages of England (London, 1954). 
12 Harriet Bradley, Tte Enclosures in England (New York, 1918), pp. 106-7. 
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was the cause ‘of the enclosure and conversion to pasture of arable land in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth and seventeenth centuries . . .’ because the ‘strips kept 
under cultivation gave a bare return for seed . . .” Her argument was however 
disputed by Reginald Lennard,1 and ‘is hardly compatible with the fact that 
the complaints concerning sheep did not come from the traditionally most 
exploited grain-producing areas where at the time production, far from 
receding, almost certainly increased,? or with the observation that the number 
of years of harvest failure neither recurred more often nor became less evenly 
spread throughout the first half of the sixteenth century. The consideration that 
increased pasturage at the expense of food production was at the bottom of the 
sharp rise in victual prices is also hardly applicable. Had it been the cause the 
rise would have remained almost entirely an English phenomenon; in fact, 
grain prices were rising similarly all over Europe.? Furthermore, if land had 
competing uses, and could have been used alternatively for arable and 
pasture, it would have shifted from one application to another and made the 
price equilibrium follow a gradual, continual and almost parallel upward 
course. Finally, it must also be noted that when, because of the depreciation of the 
currency, cloth exports increased appreciably in the early twenties,4 corn 
prices did not rise though they had risen some years earlier. And although 
pasturage must have expanded in England between 1525 and 1530 and 
between 1544 and 1550, wheat prices did not rise more sharply in England 
than for example in Hainault, as would have to be expected had the invasion of 
sheep on arable land caused a relative shortage of corn. Pasture and tillage 
must be regarded as two almost separate sectors of economy in the sixteenth 
century with only a very thin marginal interdependence. 

In summary, increased demand, rather than relatively diminished supply of 
goods, disturbed in the sixteenth century the previously prevalent price 
equilibrium. The way in which this derangement was reflected in the prices, 
and the structure of the newly emerging price pattern, must suggest that it was 
caused by population growth. The demographic disaster in the fourteenth 
century produced a relative surplus of land. Tenements became available on 
easy terms and those of only marginal fertility were abandoned. As a result a 
relative scarcity of wage workers was reflected in the high cost of labour, while 
the great productivity of the cultivated land was reflected in the low grain 
prices. While high wages and low grain prices restricted tillage to the better 
land, it encouraged pasturage especially in areas of marginal fertility and 
sparse population. At the same time the European metal stock failed to receive 
further increments, the relation between money of account and precious metals 
became unrealistic, as a result of which a shortage of coins developed which 
was reflected in a slight depression of the general price level during the first 
half of the fifteenth century. The low cost of victuals and high wages also 


1 Reginald Lennard, ‘The Alleged Exhaustion of the Soil in Medieval England’, Economic Journal, 
Vol. 32 (1922). (I am grateful to Professor Postan for drawing miy attention to the fact that the argument 
of Lennard which is based on the Rothamsted experiment is far from satisfactory.) 

2 N.S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market, p. 220. 

3 F. Simiand, op. cit. Dia. No. I. 

4 F. J. Fisher, Economic History Review, X (1940), 99- 
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permitted early marriages, the sustenance of large families, and a high survival 
rate. Hence, when the great epidemics ceased to recur, population growth set 
in again. When this happened land became scanty, rents were raised in one 
form or another, family holdings had to be shared by a greater number of people 
and less fertile land was again brought under the plough. Yet agriculture could 
neither expand enough to raise its labour force nor increase its production 
proportionately to the rise in population. All who could do so added to the 
family earnings by any available sort of by-employment, spinning, nail- 
making or whatever it might have been; others went to the towns and into 
what industrial employment they could find at whatever wages they could get. 
Some took to the roads and to crime. As a result of all this victual prices rose 
sharply. 

There is however one other observation, namely the growing amplification 
of the difference between grain prices in good and in bad harvest years, which 
needs an explanation. This trend, which is well illustrated by the Price Standard 
Deviation Table 2 and by any comparison of price fluctuations on a logarithmic 
scale, can be attributed to a rising money-demand for victuals which was 
probably due to rapid urbanization. In earlier times agriculture and industry 
had been very close to each other. Most of the towns were supplied with food by 
their own citizens and the distinction between labour employed in agriculture 
and in industry was very vague. In the sixteenth century, when the overspill of 
agricultural labour inflated the towns, and these were no longer able to 
produce their necessary food supplies themselves, the gap between agriculture 
and industry widened. Townspeople ceased to be producers as well as con- 
sumers of victuals and remained solely consumers. Not only land but the labour 
force employed in agriculture was thus further curtailed relatively to the 
increased demand for its produce. Supplies had to be brought from increasingly 
greater distances and transportation costs rose while towns became more and 
more dependent on the surplus production of the more fertile rural areas. How 
this might be reflected in the increasing fluctuations of grain prices from good 
to bad crops may be explained by the following theoretical model: if a rural 
society predominantly engaged in agriculture produces 200 units of grain for its 
subsistence and a crop failure reduces production by, say, 25 per cent, supplies 
would be 25 per cent short. If the same agricultural producing population 
could produce not only 200 units of grain but an additional 100 units for the 
supply of an urban market, the same crop failure would reduce the supply of 
grain for the subsistence of the producers to 150 units, and of the urban 
market to 75 units. As a result of this the quantity of grain needed to satisfy the 
home supply would be made up out of the part which would otherwise be sold 
to the town. By making up the 200 units for the rural producers’ subsistence 
supply, 50 units would be taken out of the towns’ supply. Consequently the 
supply of the urban market would not only be reduced by 25 per cent but by 
75 per cent. It would not be supplied with 75 units of grain but only with 
25 units, and the difference (50 units) would remain for the supply of the 
producers’ needs. Hence the reflection of a reduced agricultural supply in the 
urban market in years of dearth would grow, in the form of tightness of supply, 


at some-moverent of the nature described i 


similar to those of the immediate neighbourhood of London until 1514; 
between 1514 and 1571 they were higher; and after 1571 they were lower. 
_ Similarly, Cambridge wheat prices, which usually were lower than those of 
London, rose sharply during the twenties, and in years of dearth in this 
Be decade caught up with London prices. The rise in London wheat prices during 
the forties was out of line, i.e. much sharper, than in the rest of the country. 
Hampshire prices were lower than Durham prices during most of the period 
_ 1450-1550 but in the first and second decades of the sixteenth century they 
g drew close to each other, and in years of plenitude Hampshire prices rose above 
4 
jl 
a 


_ Durham prices. Yet in the thirties the old relation was once again restored. 
There was however one difference; in years of dearth Durham prices did not 
rise as far as Hampshire prices. 
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Table 3 1 
Lowest and Highest Yearly Wheat Price Averages 
: Decade: Cambridge. Hampshire. Westminster. London. Durham. Exeter. 

1450-60 3.27 (-) 3.61 (-) 4.67 (8.14) 4.90 (8.13) 
1460-70 2.55 (9.14) 2-70 (8.08) 3.50 (9-78) 4.57 (-) 

1470-80 3.44 (6.71) 4.00 (8.17) 4.00 (8.00) 5.12 (7.57) 
1480-90 3.58 (8.80) 4.00 (9.83) 5.93 (8.49) 4.00 (13.24) 5.44 (9.00) 
1490-1500 3.05 (6.07) 3.88 (-) 4.52 (8.67) 3.67 (8.00) 4.34 (9.38) 
1500-10 2.59 (7.61) 5.00 (8.09) 4.15 (9.58) 4.00 (8.28) 5.02 (7.98) 
1510-20 3.82 (10.06) 4.67 (8.00) 6.41 (10.17) 8.00 (10.00) 4.00 (8.00) 5.08 (9.14) 
1520-30 4.30 (16.19) 4.89 (12.00) 6.59 (11.45) 5-33 (16.00) 5.52 (12.94) 
1530-40 4.76 (12.84) 5.33 (12.00) 6.84 (9.23) 7.00 (14.00) 5.51 (9.74) 6.58 (10.00) 
1540-50 4.13 (13.26) 4.67 (16.00) 6.25 (20.06) 6.46 (19.10) 


A likely explanation for these trends in comparative local price behaviour can 
perhaps be given as follows: taking London, for example, and granted that our 
knowledge of the growth of London population is defective, it may still be 
true that prices behaved as indicated as a result of the city’s relatively faster 
growth compared to the population of the rest of the country. In contrast the 
relative fall in London wheat prices after 1571 can perhaps be attributed to the 
improvements in the organization of the city’s supply and its transport facilities 
which permitted the importation of corn from more distant fertile regions. The 
most outstanding rise in London corn prices during the years of dearth in the 
forties coincided with the industrial boom in which London greatly participated. 


1 The prices are given in s. per qr. Each entry is for the year with the highest/lowest yearly average 
price. Where no price is given no clear-cut average could be fo und. 
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Taking another example: the relative change in the level of Cambridge grain — 
prices during the twenties. This relative rise coincided with the doubling of — 
corn exports via Lynn. Giving one more example to illustrate this point of % 
increasing money-demand for victuals, i.e. a higher rate of circulation velocity 
(V) as well as a tightening of demand, it can be seen that Hampshire prices rose | 
relatively to the prices of the rest of the country when exports from there 
increased by 100 per cent, and fluctuations became relatively sharper in Henry 
VII’s time when Southampton was expanding. In Henry VIII’s reign, 
however, when the expansion of Southampton ceased to continue at the rate of 
Henry VII’s time, the old relation with the other areas’ prices was restored for 
most years except those of great dearth when the tightness of demand must 
have continued. 

Finally it must also be noted that the rising amplitude of the price fluctu- 
ations was neither due to a higher standard-average in the later years, which 
can be seen from the standard deviation table, nor to a deterioration of climatic 
conditions. In the second half of the fifteenth century 21 years with high grain 
prices can be counted, in the first half of the sixteenth only 18. The grouping of 
the years of dearth in the second half of the fifteenth century can be divided 
into six groups of two to three years of relative dearth following one upon the 
other; the same is true for the first half of the sixteenth century.! 

The explanations of the enhancement of grain prices during the first half of 
the sixteenth century must then include: the effects of greater overall and 
money demand with a relatively reduced supply, which may have become 
particularly tight in years of dearth as a result of the diminishing fertility of the 
additional newly cultivated areas; the tighter nature of money demand in 
comparison with overall demand; the persistence of the legislation against the 
hoarding of victuals which prevented the laying up of stocks for years of dearth; 
some excessive exportation, and the cumulative effect of the increasing volume 
and velocity of circulation of money; the rise in price of imported goods due to 
the debasements and in the price of exportable goods due to the incentive to 
exports given by the rate of exchange; the nervous reactions of the markets to 
the psychological effect the debased coinage had on the people and the state of 
mind which accompanied the disposal of the monastic lands on a speculators’ 
market. 

In conclusion, the rise in prices during the first half of the sixteenth century 
was due to a combination of an increased velocity and volume of currency 
circulation with a relatively decreased supply of, and intensified tightness of 
demand for, agricultural products. Or, using Miss Hammerstrom’s more 
carefully chosen words,” ‘that the motive force behind the sixteenth century 
rise in prices included other factors besides the discovery of new mines’. 

The velocity (V) of the circulation was increased by the development of 
industry and the expansion of commerce; the sharp rise in speculation in land 
and in the legalized market for funds; and by the transition of greater sections 


1 Y.S. Brenner, thesis — ‘Prices and Wages in England’, London University, 1960. 
2 J. Hammerstrom, op. cit. p. 154. 
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_ Short-term fluctuations of prices were mainly caused by civil wars, farvest 
- failures, and the pape otogio;!) effect the baseness of the coins had on con- 
temporaries. _ 
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The Early Scottish Sugar Houses, 
1660 - 1720 


BY T. C. SMOUT 
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I, seventeenth century Scotland, the commonest complaint in time of 
economic depression was that the country was suffering from ‘a dearth of 
monies’. It was assumed that this must largely be due to excessive export of 
bullion to pay for manufactured goods, and that it could best be cured if the 
Scots would manufacture their favourite imports within their own country. 
Accordingly after the Restoration, the government, by act and proclamation, 
made a real attempt to encourage all who would serve their nation and 
themselves by erecting ‘manufactories’, and Scottish enterprise responded by 
asking for privileges for some fifty separate concerns between 1660 and 1707, 
each one of which claimed to be adding something new or important to the 
Scottish economy.! A large proportion of these were manufactories for finer 
woollen or linen textiles than could be produced by traditional craft methods: 
they were erected partly in imitation of England and Holland, which had 
well-developed textile industries and were palpably wealthy, and partly 
because fine English and Dutch cloths had long proved expensive and ir- 
resistible to Scottish buyers. The remaining concerns made a variety of goods 
otherwise commonly imported, such as alum, glass, paper, ropes, guns, 
hardware, starch, soap, sugar, rum and wool-cards. Most of these were 
produced in Scotland for the first time between 1660 and 1707. 

The casualty rate among these novel and sometimes experimental manufac- 
tories was high, and few, even of those that survived the difficulties of their 
first decade, also survived the removal of the tariff barrier with England in 
1707. The textile concerns, which had. been malingering for years, died 
without exception before English competition. Among the miscellaneous 
industries there was a little more success, though Union administered the 
coup de grace to several, and checked the growth of others. There was really only 
one which consistently made profits almost from the start, took the Union in its 
stride, and grew to considerable importance in the eighteenth century. This 
was the combined interest of sugar-boiling and rum-distilling. As the stimulus 
of Glasgow’s Restoration West India trade, and (with soap-boiling and salt- 
making) one of the ancestors of the great Scottish chemical industry, it was 
certainly the most important lasting creation of this seventeenth century 
movement to bring manufactories to Scotland. 

1 The only full account of the ‘manufactory’ movement in Scotland is given by W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1911), III, 
123-195. His account of the sugar houses (133f.) contains some inaccuracies and does not make use of 


all available documentary material. A. and N. Clow, The Chemical Revolution (1952), pp. 13-15, devote 
two pages to the sugar industry, mainly following Scott. 


eee bare and 1701, Due ew one se ‘rum-distilling concerns 
were successfully erected — three in Glasgow and one in Leith. All survived at 
_ least the first twenty-five years of Union, and thus laid the foundation for the 
Z _modern industry in Scotland. It is with these we are primarily concerned. 
__ The Wester Sugar House at Glasgow was the first, founded in 1667 by four 
local merchants, Peter Gemmill, John Cauldwell, F rederick Hamilton and 
_ Robert Cumining. In the words of McUre, who wrote the first history of 
~ Glasgow i in 1736, these partners: 
put in a joynt stock for carrying on a sugar-work, and having got a little apart- 
ment for boiling sugar, a Dutchman being master-boiler, this undertaking 
proved very successful; so that they left this little apartment, and built a great 
stone tenement, with convenient office houses for their work, within a great 
court, with a pleasant garden belonging thereto.? 
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This extension evidently took place in 1675, when the company bought land 
from the burgh council; 3 it was enlarged again in 1677, and, shortly after- 
wards, a distillery was added to make rum out of the waste molasses.4 In 1681, 
the manufactory, now evidently prosperous and flourishing, obtained special 
Parliamentary privileges including exemption from customs dues on their 
exported produce for nineteen years.> In 1683, however, on the death of Peter 
Gemmill, the concern fell upon hard times. The remaining partners were 
unable to get on with his widow, to whom he had left his share; work came to a 
virtual standstill for five years, while litigation proceeded before Privy Council 
and the civil courts; John Cauldwell also died in the meantime, and his heirs 
were unwilling to continue in the business.6 The upshot of all this was that the 
sugar work was sold to Gemmill’s son-in-law, Hugh Montgomery, and certain 
partners,’ and in 1696, the new partnership successfully applied to Parliament 


1 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 1st series, XII, 91-2. A. and N. Clow, of. cit. p. 14, give the 
date as 1628. 

2 J. McUre, History of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1830), p. 227. 

3 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, 1663-1690, ed. J. D. Marwick (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 
1905), PP- 197, 271. ; 

4 Scottish Record Office (henceforth abbreviated to S.R.O.), Miscellaneous Papers, Andrew 
Russell, bundle 262 (henceforth abbreviated to Russell MSS, 262, etc.), letter from Robert Cumming 
and John Cauldwell, 18 April 1677. S.R.O. Supplementary Parliamentary Papers (henceforth ab- 
breviated to Supp. Parl. Pap.), XI, 32. 

5 Acts of Parliament of Scotland (henceforth abbreviated to A.P.S.), VIII, 360. 

6 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 3rd series, VIII, 312, 351; XI, 541; XIII, 65. S.R.O. 
Extracted Processes, Boyd v. Hamilton and Cuming, Durie Office, 17 July 1688. 

7? For Gemmill’s ‘relationship to Montgomery, see W. Fraser, Memorials of the Montgomeries, Earls of 
Eglington (Edinburgh, 1859), p- 166. 
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for the same privileges as had been granted in 1681 to the old partnership; but 
since they wished to enjoy exemption from duty on exports for nineteen years 
after 1696, and not merely after 1681, they made their concern appear as a new 
foundation, described in their act as ‘the New Sugar Manufactory’. There was, 
however, nothing new about it except the management, and it soon reverted to 
the older name of the Wester Sugar House without endangering its privileges.1 
It remained in the hands of Montgomery and his friends until at least 1722. By 
1736, Montgomery had withdrawn, but John Graham of Douglaston, whose 
name headed the list of partners at that time, had bought his share in it as 
early as 1702.2 If interests were relinquished so slowly, it is likely the Wester 
house remained highly profitable from its refoundation. 

The second works in Scotland was the Easter Sugar House, founded in 
Glasgow about 1669 by a merchant partnership of five — John Corse, Robert 
Corse, James Peadie, John Luke and Robert Boyle. They also ‘put in a joynt- 
stock’ and built large premises. After several attempts they found a good 
foreign master-boiler in 1676, and began to accumulate profits.? About 1680 
they started to distil spirits from molasses, and in 1681 they obtained the same 
Parliamentary privileges (including the eighteen-year clause) as the Wester 
house.4* The following decade was highly advantageous, as they were left as the 
only sugar manufactory in effective operation in Glasgow, and probably the 
only makers of rum in Scotland. 

In 1700, the original partnership having been broken up by the death of 
some of the first undertakers, and the nineteen-year clause of 1681 having 
expired, William Corse founded a new partnership to operate the Easter house. 
He applied first to Parliament for fresh privileges for ‘a new manufactory’: 5 
this evidently came to nothing, but next year Privy Council recognized the 
concern afresh, as a manufactory with full privileges, ‘on one equall footing 
with the other sugar works in Glasgow’.6 The house thrived after the Union, 
extending its premises again in 1716.7 Twenty years later, the partners were 
‘John Graham of Douglaston, the heirs of provost Peadie, Robert Boyle, 
Robert Cross, merchants’.8 Graham therefore had a large finger in the pies of 
both the Easter and Wester houses, and the tenacity of the founding families in 
keeping their shares again suggests the plums were worth having. There seems 


1 A.P.S. X, 66, S.R.O, Eglington muniments, relating to Hugh Montgomery of Hartfield, papers 
concerning the Sugar Manufactories (henceforward referred to as Eglington MSS.). This confusion led 
Scott (op. cit. III, 136) and Dr and Mrs Clow (of. cit. p. 14) to believe that the act of 1696 set up a new 
concern, and Scott further identified it with the South Sugar House, which actually received its 
privileges in 1701. 

2 S.R.O. Eglington MSS. McUre, loc. cit. Charters and Documents Relating to the City of Glasgow, ed. 
J.D. Marwick (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 1907), II, 424. 

a J. McUre, op. cit. p. 228. S.R.O. Russell MSS, unsorted box 7, letter from John Corse, 17 May 
1687. 

4 A.P.S. VIII, 360. 

5 APS. X, 231. 

6 S.R.O. Privy Council Decreta, 4 February 1701. In taking this step Corse clearly had Mont- 
gomery’s manoeuvre in mind, and referred to it in his petition to the council. 

son Mai the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, 1691-1717, ed. R. Renwick (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 
1908), p. 516. 

8 J. McUre, loc. cit. 
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_to be no justification for Scott’s comment that the original undertakers of these 


concerns soon disposed of their shares to others: 1 the contrary was more often 
true. 

The third concern to be founded in Glasgow (it was actually the fourth in 
Scotland) was the South Sugar House of Daniel and Mathew Campbell, 
erected about 1700 to boil sugar, distil ram, and also to make ‘brandy and 
other spirits from all mainer of Grains of the grouth of this Kingdome’. It was, 
indeed, primarily designed as a spirit works, and the original intention was to 
call it the ‘Distillarie Manufactorie at Glasgow’ ; 2 the first reference to it as the 
South house is in 1712.3 In 1700, application was made to Parliament for the 
usual recognition, but without result: 4 next year, Privy Council passed an Act 
erecting it as a manufactory with the same privileges as the other concerns.5 
It likewise flourished after Union, though it was in other hands by 1736.6 

The undertaking at Leith was commenced by Robert Douglas and partners 
in 1677.’ Douglas, who rightly described himself as a ‘great promoter of 
manufactories’, had previously founded a soap-works, and later interested 
himself in porcelain and starch.8 It is not clear, however, that he immediately 
made money out of sugar. For at least five years he contented himself with 
purifying crude sugars without distilling the molasses: 9 the history of the 
concern from 1683 to 1695 is obscure, and it was not until the latter date that 
he tooksteps to obtain Parliamentary recognition, which was granted.1° At that 
time he definitely had plans to make rum, and probably did so. In 1703, 
Robert Douglas with four others again applied to Privy Council for recognition 
for a manufactory ‘to be erected and set up’ as a ‘Suggar work at Leith and a 
sullarie for distilling of Rhum’.1! Why he did so is uncertain: either the first 
partnership had broken up, and he wished explicit confirmation of the 1695 privi- 
leges for a new partnership, or perhaps (though this is unlikely) they had never 
acted on the Act of 1695, and feared the privileges then accorded might be 
regarded as lapsed. A third possibility is that he was dissatisfied with the 
privileges of 1695, for a clause of that act permitted him to sell only 18 tuns of 
rum a year free from duty, to be sent abroad, while the Privy Council Act of 


1 Scott, op. cit. ITI, 134. 

2 A.P.S. X, appendix, 52. 

3 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, 1691-1717, p. 481. 

4 AP.S, X, 212. 

5 §.R.O. Privy Council Decreta, 4 February 1701. 

6 Scott (op. cit. III, 136) noted the foundation of Campbell’s works but having already mistakenly 
believed the South house was founded by Montgomery in 1696, he misidentified as the King Street 
Sugar House, which is also mentioned by McUre in 1736 (of. cit. p. 229). In fact the King Street House 
was not founded until 1727, George Eyre Todd, History of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1934), III, 153-4. 

7 S.R.O. Warrants of the Exchequer Register (henceforward referred to as S.R.O. Exch. Warr.), 
4 July 1677. S.R.O. Russell MSS, 259, 262, several letters from Robert Douglas, 1677. Dr and Mrs 
Clow considered it was founded in 1680 (op. cit. p. 33) and Scott found no evidence for its existence 
before 1695 (op. cit. III, 135-6). 

8 A.P.S. IX, 491. Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh 1665-1680, ed. M. Wood (Scot. 
Burgh Rec. Soc. 1950), pp. 115, 275: 

9 S.R.O. Russell MSS, 258, 259, 260, 263, and unsorted boxes 2 and 4, numerous letters from 
Robert Douglas, 1677-1682. 

10 A.P.S. TX, 491. 
11 §.R.O. Privy Council Decreta, 17 August 1703. 
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1703, by putting him on the same footing as the Glasgow houses, enabled him 
to sell 28 tuns a year free of duty, at home if he wished it. At all events, he 
obtained the new act, and was operating successfully with the Glasgow houses 
in the first decade after Union. . 

There was also an abortive attempt to erect one other sugar boiling concern, 
though apparently only to make ‘confits’ in a cellar. This was in Edinburgh in 
1677, by one Thomas Douglas. The Town Council, however, forbade the 
project because of the risk of fire in the closely-built centre of the city} "ite 
danger was very real, and it was probably for this reason that the Glasgow 
houses were situated on the outskirts of the city along with the breweries, 
tanneries, and commercial candlemakers. 
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Between 1670 and 1707, the government, in accordance with its general policy 
of encouraging manufactories, gave several grants of special privilege to the 
sugar houses, additional to those already mentioned. Most of these conferred 
tax relief of one kind or another. Although it cannot be guessed how much they 
contributed to the success of the undertakings, the proprietors of the four houses 
themselves valued their privileges very highly, and lost no opportunity of 
obtaining, extending or defending them. Their bitter opponents, who fought 
each grant with tenacity and determination in the law-courts, and perhaps 
sometimes even in the lobbies of Parliament itself, were the tax-farmers. 
Occasionally their opposition was successful; more often it failed; but it was, in 
any case, remarkable that a small body of vested interest could put formidable 
obstacles in the way of a policy that had widespread contemporary approval. 
They would presumably not have been tolerated at all had they not received 
some support in high places, and especially among the Lords of Exchequer, 
where there seems to have been a fear lest the policy of favouring manufactories 
should undermine the revenue of the state. The whole story of the acquisition of 
the privileges, and the struggle between the sugar masters and the ‘tacksmen’, is 
worth detailed examination. 

The first grants obtained by the sugar boilers were based on an Act of 
Parliament of 1661, which declared (among other things) that any materials 
necessary for manufactories were to be imported free of duty; and that all 
products of manufactories were to be exported free of duty; both grants being 
valid until 1 January 1681.? A further act of 1669 declared that these rights 
could not be claimed unless Exchequer declared any given concern a manu- 
factory.3 In 1671, the Wester Sugar House obtained an Act of Exchequer 
exempting them from bygone dues on imported materials, and in 1673 it was 
formally recognized as a manufactory.4 In August of the same year, however, 
the partners were compelled to take the tacksmen to court for troubling them 


1 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh 1665-1680, ed. M. Wood (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 
1950), p. 302. There is no proved connexion with Robert Douglas. 

2 A.P.S. VII, 261-2. 

8 A.P.S. VIT, 564. By 1700, Privy Council had assumed the right to declare manufactories. 

4 S.R.O. Biel papers T 241/1249 (henceforth abbreviated to Biel MSS) 
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for dues on unrefined sugars and other materials imported after 1671, despite 
the privileges granted to them. The tacksmen unsuccessfully tried to make out 
that the Wester Sugar House could not be called a manufactory, on the 
singular ground that the raw materials were ‘not native but foreign... 
imported from the Carrbie Islands and other places abroad’.! The following 
year, the Easter Sugar House also put forward a petition to Exchequer re- 
questing recognition. Anticipating trouble from the tacksmen on the slightly 
different ground that they could not be regarded as a manufactory because no 
change of property took place in their raw material, they pleaded, ‘the manu- 
factorie remaineth propplie in the Refyneing and...in that caise is bot the 
materials fitting for the manufactorie as potash for soap’.? It nevertheless took 
another two years (and a second petition) before Exchequer afforded re- 
cognition.? In 1677, the new house at Leith also obtained recognition to 
prevent the tacksmen from bothering them for dues.4 

In 1681, the rights of all manufactories automatically lapsed, and the 
masters of the two Glasgow houses co-operated in sending a comprehensive 
petition to Parliament. First, they asked for perpetual continuation of the 
privileges granted to manufactories in 1661. Secondly, they asked that the rum 
they had just begun to make should be free of inland excise ‘as the taxmen of 
ther impositiones do pretend to exact ane sexpence of everie pynt . . . expressly 
contrair to the privilidges granted to manufactories’. Thirdly, they asked to be 
allowed to grant transires — documents allowing transport of dutiable goods 
within the country — without application to the customs-house at Glasgow for 
the product of their manufactories. Fourthly, they asked for remission of dues 
on their imported raw materials since 1 January 1681.5 While this was under 
consideration, Parliament passed the important act of 1681 ‘For encouraging 
Trade and Manufactories’, declaring that everything for use of manufactories 
should be free of duty ‘for ever’, and that all manufactured exports were to be 
free of duty for another nineteen years.® Shortly afterwards a special Act was 
passed in favour of the Easter and Wester Sugar Houses, recognizing them as 
manufactories, forbidding ‘Collectors, Customers and Waiters present and to 
come’ from ever extracting any dues on materials imported for their use, or ‘of 
any Commodities being the product of the saids Manufactures for the space of 
Nyntein years’, and finally, allowing them to grant transires.’ This legislation 
appeared to cover the main points asked for in the petition, and to afford 
comprehensive protection against the importunities of the tax farmers. 

Such, however, was very far from being the case, and in 1684 a new storm 
of litigation began to blow before Exchequer. The ‘tacksmen of the tonne of 
Edinburgh’ seized a quantity of rum belonging to the Easter house, and 
claimed it was liable to duty. Defending their action, the tacksmen said they 


1 §.R.O. Biel MSS. 

2 §.R.O. Exchequer petitions 1674, Suggar work of Glasgow. 
3 §.R.O. Biel MSS. S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 2 August 1676. 

4 §.R.O. Exch. Warr. 4 July 1677. 

5 §.R.O. Supp. Parl. Pap. XI, 32. 

6 A.P.S. VIII, 348-9. 

7 A.P.S. VIII, 360. 
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Three years later, in a case between the Easter house and the tacksmen at _ 


Glasgow, it was found the houses were liable to pay import dues on all sugar 
bought at home unless it had been imported on their own commission and risk. 
This was a considerable blow to the masters, but they were able to get the 
judgment modified so that sugar imported for the use of the houses in Scottish 
bottoms, or in foreign bottoms on commission from the houses, should be 
admitted duty-free, providing the sugar was entered as purchased by the 
manufactory at the customs-house of Port Glasgow within twenty-four hours of 
importation.? This final clause was peculiarly distasteful: the masters said it did 
not allow enough time to hear of the arrival of the ship, travel to Port Glasgow, 
examine and purchase the cargo, and make the customs entry. In a bitter 
dispute the following year, the tacksmen alleged that this complaint was 
frivolous, and that really the merchants and masters were in collusion to corner 
the sugar trade and then to sell imports unrefined and free of duty, ‘which were 
indeed ane down right Monopoly’. The sugar masters rejected the allegation, 
but Exchequer refused to reconsider their last decision.? 

In 1687, Exchequer, worried about its income from French brandy dues, 
made further regulations about the sale of rum. The Easter house was not to 
sell more than 28 tuns a year free of duty in the whole kingdom, of which 
14 tuns might now be vended in Edinburgh: transires for the whole amount 
must be obtained from the customs.4 The masters’ petition against the transire 
clause was refused, although they had expressed a reasonable fear, ‘leist the 
tacksmen throu humor or picque for everie small proportion of brandie sold 
Obleidge the supplicants allways to be deponeing and giveing their oathes’.5 
In 1694, the Easter house successfully resisted the claims of the tacksmen of the 
Additional Excise (a new duty) to two shillings a pint on Scottish rum.6 
Thereafter, the rights of the sugar houses passed unchallenged in the courts 
until after the Union. 

‘The scene of battle shifted to Parliament. In 1695, an Act was passed which, 
had it been allowed to remain on the statute books, might well have wrecked 
the houses: it forbade all sale of rum within the kingdom, though still allowing 


1 Edinburgh University Library, Laing MSS, II, 566. S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 16 April 1684. 

2 §.R.O. Exch. Warr. 16 March, 1 April, 1 July, 1687. 

3 S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 16 March 1688. 

4 $.R.O, Exch. Warr. 16 March 1687. 

5 §.R.O. Exch. Warr. 1 April 1687. In the same year the house lost another case, against Glasgow 
Burgh Council, for employing an unfreeman cooper despite an Exchequer grant of this privilege ten 
weeks before, S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 1 April, 5 July 1687. ; 

6 S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 8 August 1694. 
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it for export, on the grounds that it impeded the sale of malt spirit, and was 
‘highly prejudicial to the health’.1 Within a year it was repealed as a threat to 
the sugar houses, and because it was considered that the various acts of Ex- 
chequer afforded sufficient regulation.? That (apart from abortive bills in 1704 
and 1705 to prohibit the import of molasses) 3 was the last attack before the 
Union. After 1707, the whole question of tax-immunities under the fiscal laws of 
Great Britain came before the courts; following a long legal struggle, a statute 
of 1728 nullified all rights granted under Scottish law, but exempted the 
houses from payment of bygone dues from 1707 to 1722.4 Henceforth they had 
to pay excise on all their rum, and also to pay customs on imported raw 
material. By that date, however, the sugar industry was strong enough to 
dispense with their former privileges without apparent prejudice. 


eel 


The credit for the foundation of the Scottish sugar industry belongs to the 
merchants of the royal burghs, a class which has perhaps too often been blamed 
for its lack of enterprise, both by historians and contemporaries. The Wester 
house was founded by four merchants, the Easter house by five others; the 
Campbells who founded the South house were merchants, and Robert Douglas 
of Leith was a ‘merchant burgess of Edinburgh’. Most of the other partners of 
the various concerns whose names are known down to 1736 are also called 
merchants.> These men were not only merchants when they founded the 
houses, but also remained merchants in every sense afterwards. John Corse, the 
moving spirit of the Easter house, was busy in the cloth trade to Holland. The 
early partners of the Wester house continued to trade with Virginia, Rotter- 
dam, Norway and elsewhere: Hugh Montgomery, the refounder, was also a 
distinguished merchant. Probably the only pioneer whose capital did not come 
primarily out of overseas trade was Robert Douglas of the Leith house, who 
acquired the style of merchant for convenience, and made most of his money as 
a soap-boiler before and after he took to sugar-refining.® 

There is no record of any concern having less than three or more than eight 
partners between 1667 and 1736; the average number in the Glasgow partner- 
ships at the latter date was five.’ In this and every other way they resembled 
partnerships for carrying on foreign commerce or for owning a ship; the 
society legally dissolved upon the death of any of its members unless expressly 

1 A.P.S. 1X, 462. Dr and Mrs Clow wrongly state that this act prohibited the export of rum, of. cit. 
LPS. X, 34. There is no proof that the tacksmen were behind this prohibition, but a few years 
later they had proved themselves so antisocial that they were debarred from sitting in Parliament. 
ALPS. cl, 222=3. 


3 A.P.S. XI, 152, 216.S.R.O. Supp. Parl. Pap. XIX, 31. 
4 §.R.O. Eglington MSS. J. M. Hutcheson, Notes on the Sugar Industry of the United Kingdom (Greenock, 
1901), p. 39. 

: Z ae others bore the title of laird, but probably most of them were like Montgomery of Hartfield — 
a wealthy merchant who had purchased land. Many of the masters were also magistrates of Glasgow. 
J. McUre, op. cit. pp. 227-9. Fraser, loc. cit. S.R.O. Russell MSS. 

6 S.R.O. Russell MSS. 
@ J. McUre, loc. cit. 
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reconstituted, and if any partner wished to withdraw, and could not otherwise 
realise the value of his share, he could force the sale of the whole concern even 
against the will of the majority.+ 

It is impossible to guess at the total capital the merchants invested, but none 
of the houses were very large. The Easter house in 1675 was said to have had 
over 100,000 merks Scots (£5,555 sterl.) invested in it.2 Nine years later, with a 
distillery added, the figure was given as £10,000 sterl.3 Wester house was 
valued in 1684 at about £2,500 sterling, of which the buildings ‘with brandy 
house, boilling house, closs, well and yards with the haill office houses’ were 
worth £1,000, and equipment and syrups about £1,500 — though this does not 
necessarily bear much relation to the capital invested.4 The wage bill of the 
Easter house in 1675 was stated to be nearly £100 sterl. per annum, and that 
of the Wester house in 1683, £192 sterl. per annum: ® it is unlikely that they 
employed more than a dozen men each, even with distilleries added. The 
management of the concerns was variously arranged. At Leith, Robert 
Douglas, who looked after his soap-works personally, could spare little time for 
the sugar house and employed a factor for day to day administration. In the 
Easter house, John Corse managed the correspondence while James Peadie 
managed the staff.?7 The most interesting arrangement was that of the first 
partnership of the Wester house, where each of the four partners took it in turn 
to manage the works for a period. This was certainly convenient for busy 
merchants with much else to attend to, but it led to chaos in 1683 when one of 
the original partners died and left his share to his widow. Since she could 
hardly undertake the management herself -— ‘it requires great skill, and paines’ — 
Privy Council suggested she might, when her turn came, employ one of the 
other three masters, or ‘some other fitt and qualified persone’. This, however, 
did not work out happily. The other partners refused to accept several 
managers she put forward, and further quarrelled with her over sharing the 
upkeep expenses. Litigation lasted for five years, work came to a standstill, the 
partnership had to be formally dissolved, and the house sold to others. 

In the actual process of manufacture a good foreign master-boiler was 
indispensable, as the art of refining sugar was both highly skilled and secret, 
and quite unknown to the Scots when the first houses were founded. The 
proprietors naturally sought help in Holland, which was both the home of 
sugar refining and the source of all the technical equipment used in their works.9 


S.R.O. Eglington MSS. 
S.R.O. Biel MSS. 
Edinburgh University Library, Laing MSS, II, 566. 
S.R.O. Valuations, the Suggarie in Glasgow, 1688, the first valuation 14 May 1684. 
 S.R.O. Biel MSS. Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 3rd series, VIII, 321. 
6 S.R.O. Russell MSS, various letters from Robert Douglas and David Forrester, but especially 258 
letter from David Forrester, 8 May 1680. =< 
? S.R.O. Russell MSS, various letters from John Corse, especially 264, 1 February 1676 and unsorted 
box 4, 14 January 1688. 
8 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 3rd series, VIII, 312, 351; XII, 541; XIII, 65. SR.O 
Extracted Processes, Boyd v. Hamilton and Cuming, Durie Office, 17 July 1688. ce 
2 The Scots imported from Holland clinker tyle for the furnaces, copper vats and cachells, iron 
drip-pots and clay moulds, twine and candy boxes, all essential to the boiling, crystallization and 
packing of sugar. Some of these items — such as drip-pots and cachells — were made in Scotland once 
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_ The Wester house found a Dutchman who stayed with them until his death in 
1675, training a Scots boy as his successor to such a peak of perfection that he 
was able to make ‘as good whyt and brown candy as ever cam to this place out 
of Holland’.t The Leith house sought for a skilled boiler in the Netherlands, 
___ but evidently settled for an Englishman: three years later they were employing 
_ a Hamburger. The South house in 1700 also engaged several foreigners 
___ Skilled in boiling and distilling ‘whom with great charges travell and expenses 
_. [they] prevailed with to come to Glasgow’.3 The fullest information about the 
search for foreign skill comes, however, from the letters of John Corse of the 
Easter house to Andrew Russell, Scottish factor at Rotterdam. 

Between 1669 and 1675, the Easter house had experienced difficulty in 
finding satisfactory boilers, though three Dutchmen had already been tried and 
found wanting.4 The concern, consequently, was on the brink of ruin when 
Corse urgently requested the factor’s help. They needed a really first-class man: 
he was to come for one year’s trial in the first instance, to receive about 800 
-gilders a year with free board, lodging and laundry with one of the managers, 

all travel expenses paid, but ‘no benefit of sweet water or any other candy’.5 
Russell engaged Zacharias Febs, a native of Rostock who had worked as 
master-boiler in an Amsterdam house. He was an immediate success — ‘the best 
that ever we had’ — and the proprietors later looked on his engagement as the 
turning point towards success in the history of their concern.6 

Febs, before his early death in 1679,’ trained a Scots apprentice to succeed 
him. For several years all went well, but at last the Scot, ‘through his negligence 
and being too much given to company’, began to produce sugars of such poor 
quality that local merchants turned again to Holland for their refined products. 
In 1686 a Dutchman brought over to replace him also proved ‘too much 
addicted to company in drinking’. Corse, again in despair and claiming 
imminent ruin for his house, appealed to Russell once more.’ The factor found 
him a man ‘38 years of age, 3 years married, but will leave his wyfe and one 
child behind and com alone, hath the report of being of a good humor (which 
his face pairtly speaks) and sober’.9 Contrary to all expectations, his stay in 
Scotland was short and catastrophic: on his first attempt to boil in the Easter 


local craftsmen had models. Others — notably the clay moulds or ‘forms’ — had to be imported conti- 
nuously: the Leith house began with about 8,000 forms, and the Wester house had nearly 13,000 of 
various sizes in 1684. Their fragility made frequent replacement necessary. They were shipped for 
Glasgow to Bo’ness, and payment for them was almost invariably made in coin. S.R.O. Russell MSS. 

1 §.R.O. Russell MSS, 264, letter from John Corse, 9 February 1686. 

2 S.R.O. Russell MSS, 259, letters from Robert Douglas, 17 March 1677, 7 July 1677; 258 letter 
from David Forrester, 8 May 1680. 

3 §.R.O. Privy Council Decreta, 4 February 1701. 

4 Perhaps the house paid too little: Corse referred to them as being ‘brybed be their own natives the 
hollanders to leave and ruine the work’. High wages were clearly necessary to tempt them to Glasgow. 
S.R.O. Biel MSS. 

5 S.R.O. Russell MSS, 308, letter from John Corse, 28 December 1675. 

6 S.R.O. Russell MSS, unsorted box 4, letter from John Corse, 28 August 1678. 

? Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow 1663-1690 éd. J. D. Marwick (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 
1905), p. 318 footnote 2, mentions his legacy of about £190 sterl. to the poor of Glasgow Merchant 
Hospital. 

8 SRO. Russell MSS, unsorted box 7, letter from John Corse and Co. 17 May 1687. 

9 S.R.O. Russell MSS, 259, copy of a letter to John Corse from Andrew Russell, 15 August 1687. 
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house he succeeded in a most spectacular way of ruining more than four tons 
of semi-refined and refined sugar.! He was paid his wages and his passage 
home, but the Easter house eventually did find a fully satisfactory replacement. 
Reliance on foreign skill evidently continued until some time after the Union — 


as late as 1715, a partner of the Wester house was searching London for ‘one 


Aberbrochman a German. . . whither he be dead or alive I know not’.? 


TY 
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The manufacture that the houses carried on was the processing of crude sugars 
known as muscavados, pannellis, or casnet, which arrived in Port Glasgow as large, 
sticky brown or grey crystals, edible though indigestible, and already semi- 
refined from cane-juice in the West Indies. Their import was an important 
contribution to the economy, for it was closely tied up with the expansion of 
Scottish trade over the Atlantic. 

The first Glasgow ventures to the Barbados took place under the Interreg- 
num, but were discontinued before 1656 as unprofitable.? By 1666 voyages had 
begun again; 4 in 1668 Peter Gemmell of the Wester house with certain partners 
chartered a boat to Nevis and Jamaica for ‘the Imbringing of their sugars’; > 
thenceforth until at least 1696, when the Clyde customs books cease, at least 
two or three boats arrived almost every year from the Caribbean with produce for 
the sugar houses.6 The Virginia-Glasgow trade in tobacco also began in the1670’s, 
after the sugar importers had pioneered the way over the Atlantic to the Clyde. 

The sugar masters themselves made extravagant claims for their trade, 
speaking of ‘a great trade of shipping to the Islands Carribies’, of ‘a great many 
tradesmen and others imployed for materials exported’ and of ‘the customs of 
glasgow... ane half more since the averting of this manufactorie’.?’ Much of 
this was special pleading: there were many other reasons why Glasgow was 
climbing to prosperity after the Restoration, and their trade was not nearly so 
extensive as they made it appear. At the same time, it is difficult to believe that 
the city would have continued its regular traffic with the West Indies after 1660 
without the stimulus and sure market provided by the sugar houses. The 
establishment of this trans-Atlantic connexion was to have tremendous 
consequences for the city and for Scotland. 

By no means all imported crude sugars came direct from the Caribbean. 
Some were sent to Glasgow from Bristol, and perhaps from Whitehaven: 8 the 
Leith house received all its refined sugars from London.? It is possible that by 


S.R.O..Russell MSS, unsorted box 4, letter from John Corse, 14 January 1688. 
S.R.O. Eglington MSS. 


Miscellany of the Scottish Burgh Record Society, ed. J. D. Marwick (Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 1881), p. 26. 
S.R.O. Customs books of Glasgow, 1665/6. 


S.R.O. Unextracted processes, Gemmell vy. Hamilton, 1671, 1 Inglis Gd. 
S.R.O. Customs books of Port Glasgow, 1670-1696. 
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: S.R.O. Customs books of Port Glasgow, 1670-1696. S.R.O. Exch. Warr. October to December, 
16074 


9 S.R.O. Russell MSS, 259, letter from Leith Succar Work Co. 10 March 1680. 
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1700 direct contact with the West Indies had fallen away, and that most of the 
raw materials were then coming through English ports. 

The end-products of the manufactories were loaf and powder sugar, candy, 
molasses, and rum. It was the public boast of the sugar masters as early as 1673 
that their sugar and candy was at least as good in price and quality as anything 
that could be imported.! In private, they expressed more doubt about its 
quality, owing to the difficulty of finding skilled men who could consistently 
boil fine sugars, but the price competed easily with the Dutch on the home 
market. There was a duty on foreign sugar products that was high enough to 
make them favourites among smugglers, although the sugar masters never seem 
to have made any serious attempt to obtain a higher tariff, prohibition of 
foreign imports, or any other effective protection.2 The masters, indeed, 
claimed to have stopped the Dutch from ‘pushing upon the prices they please, 
as they were accustomed to doe before our Excertions’, and to have lowered the 
cost of ordinary refined sugar from 12 to 8 shillings per lb.? They also said that 
the Dutch felt Scottish competition so severely that they planned in 1675 ‘to 

~ sell a yeir wout proffit of purpose to ruinn this work’, but if this was true, the 
plan sadly misfired.4 Russell was frequently asked to forward current price 
lists of crude and refined Dutch sugars, so that John Corse could keep a check 
on their competitive strength.5 

Scottish sugar was marketed mainly in the Lowlands, especially in and 

around Glasgow and Edinburgh themselves. The Dutch product — probably 
because of its superior quality — was never completely driven out of these 
areas, though it came close to it. Some of the story can be traced in the Leith 
customs books. In 1676 about 20,000 lbs. of loaf sugar and candy were entered 
at Leith from overseas. Twelve months later, Robert Douglas founded his 
sugar works in the town and imports fell year by year until 1680, when only 
130 lbs. were entered. Thereafter foreign competition revived, so that in some 
subsequent years as much as 15,000 lbs. came in.®* Even then, however, the port 
of Leith with all its populous and relatively rich hinterland was importing 
little more than the remote harbours of the Moray Firth.’ All the other sugar 
consumed in the Lothians was evidently coming from the house at Leith itself, 
and from those at Glasgow which often sent their produce over to Edinburgh. 
All this must represent a substantial saving of foreign imports, although there 
is no evidence that Scottish sugar was ever exported. 

Before the Glasgow houses began to distil their own rum, waste molasses 
had to be disposed of separately. There was no market for it in Scotland: 


1 §.R.O. Exch. Warr. 3 January 1673. mae Sieg 

2 John Corse once drew Exchequer’s attention to the good example of prohibitive tariffs in France. 
S.R.O. Biel MSS. 

3 §.R.O. Exchequer petitions, 1674, Sugar work of Glasgow, S.R.O. Supp. Parl. Pap. XI, 32. But 
European sugar prices were falling fast at this period. 

4 §.R.O. Biel MSS. 

5 S.R.O. Russell MSS, several letters, e.g. 264, letter from John Corse, 9 February 1676. 

6 S.R.O. Exchequer, Mint bullion books of Leith. S.R.O. General customs accounts, post-Re- 
storation. Edinburgh University Library, Laing MSS, II, 491. é 

? S.R.O. Exchequer, Mint bullion books of Inverness. Edinburgh University Library, Laing 
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most was shipped out to Rotterdam, and a certain amount went to Danzig. 
According to petitions of the sugar masters, export ceased only because the 
Baltic countries laid great impositions on molasses, and the Dutch forbade its 
import in pursuit of their dark scheme ‘to rwine the sugar works of this king- 
dom’.2 Their private correspondence puts the matter in a different light: — 
according to a letter of 1678, molasses could still legally be imported into 
Holland, although as it was liable to a large duty it was normally smuggled 
under the name of tar.3 Exports were eventually stopped because it was costly 
and difficult.to ship, and because foreign prices slumped. Thus in 1680 the 
Wester house ceased Dutch consignments with the comment that it was not 
found worth sending, and only one shipment passed the Sound after that year. 

Rum distilleries were subsequently set up in all the Scottish sugar houses. 
They utilized all the home-produced molasses, and some that was imported. 
Nevertheless, at first they operated only on a small scale, to judge by the limit 
of 28 tuns of rum a year which Exchequer allowed each concern to sell free of 
duty within the kingdom. The distillers regarded their product to be of a 
high quality almost from the start. In 1684, they said ‘it is scarce to be decerned 
or knowen from the fynnest of the forraigne Brandie’ 5— a remark which lent 
colour to the tacksmen’s allegations that they were actually selling foreign 
brandy under the name of Scottish rum, or at least mixing it with French 
spirit. 

After war broke out with France in 1689 and cut off the main source of 
foreign spirit, the distilleries began to make considerable profits, and no doubt 
extended their production.§® It was claimed before Exchequer that in the eight 
years between 1707 and 1715, the three Glasgow houses had made altogether 
over half a million gallons of rum, or some 93 tuns a year each, although the 
Wester house (one of the two largest concerns) produced a document in 1718 
purporting to show that its yearly output since the Union had not been much 
more than half this.’ 

The rum was sold mainly in Glasgow, Edinburgh and the surrounding 
countryside. It also found a ready market in the highlands, ‘and to the sea’, 
which, in this context, probably means the Hebrides.8 There was much talk at 
the foundation of the South house in 1700, when the Darien scheme was 
underway, of exporting rum to ‘the coast of Guinea and America’,? but the 
only regular foreign market seems to have been in England, where Scottish 
rum was being sold before 1694.19 By 1715, the Wester house was certainly 


1 §.R.O. Russell MSS, many letters. About 120 pipes of sirup passed the Sound, 1669-1680, Tabeller 
over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem QOresund 1661-1783, ed. N. E. Bang and K. Korst (Copenhagen, 
1930-1953). 

2 §.R.O. Supp. Parl. Pap. XI, 32. S.R.O. Biel MSS. 

S.R.O. Russell MSS, unsorted box 4, letter from Robert Cuming, 2 October 1678. 
S.R.O. Russell MSS, 258, letter from Robert Cuming, 27 October 1680. 
Edinburgh University Library, Laing MSS, II, 566. 

S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 8 August 1694. 

S.R.O. Eglington MSS. 

8 S.R.O. Exch. Warr. 8 August 1694. 

9 APS. X, 52.S.R.O. Privy Council Decreta, 4 February 1701. 

9 S.R.O, Exch. Warr. 8 August 1694. 
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Multilateralism and] or Bilateralism: the Settlement 
of British Trade Balances with ‘The North’, c. 1700 


BY JACOB M. PRICE 


D uring 1949-51, Mr Charles Wilson and the late Professor Heckscher in a 
number of articles in this journal exchanged views on the relative importance 
of the mechanisms through which trade balances were normally settled in ‘the 
period commonly described as “mercantilist’”’. 1 The discussion or controversy 
centred on two questions: (a) to what extent were.coin and bullion shipments 
rather than bills of exchange used to settle international accounts; and (b) were 
trade balances ordinarily settled bilaterally or multilaterally. The general drift 
of the argument associated bilateral settlement with specie shipments and 
multilateral settlement with the exchange mechanism. Abstractly, of course, 
this association is not necessary. The bilateral use of the exchange mechanism, 
however convenient to individual merchants, could not of course redress a 
trade imbalance between two nations; but specie transfers might be multi- 
lateral. Country A having an unfavourable trade balance with country B, a 
merchant in A, with debts to pay in B and unwilling to take the characteristic 
loss by the exchange, orders his correspondent in C to ship specie to B, reim- 
bursing that correspondent either by specie shipment from A, by exchange, or 
by goods in trade. Though such multilateral specie shipments can be conceived 
of abstractly (and actually occurred, as will be shown below), it was convenient 
for Mr Wilson to associate specie shipments with bilateral settlements inasmuch 
as he used, in his original article, the actual necessity for bilateral specie 
settlements as a justification or explanation of the advocacy by many mercan- 
tilist publicists and policy makers of the necessity of individually balanced 
trades (as distinct from the liberal satisfaction with an overall national balance 
of trade). 

Mr Wilson and Professor Heckscher based their argument in very great part 
on contemporary controversial literature with supporting references to modern 
scholarship and contemporary statistics and estimates. Evidence was used from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, suggesting that the normal modes of 
settlement had remained essentially the same for at least several centuries. 
Since there has never been any question in modern scholarship about the 
heavy use of coin and bullion in European trade with the East Indies, argument 
centred on the degree to which such shipments were used in settling English 
trade mbalances with Scandinavia and the Baltic — a classic area of deficit 


1 Charles Wilson, “Treasure and trade balances: the mercantilist ; ic Hi. 7 
: problem’, Economic History R 
and ser. II (1949), 152-161; Eli F. Heckscher, ‘Multilateralism, Baltic trade, and the nee antllect | 
ibid. III (1950), 219-228; Charles Wilson, “Treasure and trade balances: further evidence’ ibid IV 
(1951), 231-242. ; 
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_ As even some schoolboys perhaps know, English trade ran a chronic deficit 
r wi the countries of the North during most of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
_ centuries. The record is quite explicit after the start of official English trade 
___ Statistics in 1696 (Table 1): ; 


_ Table 1. Annual averages of English exports to and imports from the North, etc., 
1697-1730, at official values (in £000's).4 


1697-1700 —« 1701-1710 1711-1720 1721-1730 
Russia 2 Imp. 104 124 182 IQI 
Exp. 44 132 88 43 
Bal. —6o0 +9 —94 —149 
East Imp. 177 140 127 198 
;. Country? Exp. 146 115 75 120 
j Bal. —gI =25 —— ho ais} 
: Sweden Imp. 204 189 132 167 
; & Finland Exp. 52 56 35 35 
x Bal. —152 —133 —g6 —132 
Denmark Imp. 78 75 86 100 
Fi & Norway Exp. 49 43 80 an 
Bal. —30. —31 —7 —29 
Germany* Imp. 584 605 613 681 
Exp. 589 971 889 1087 
Bal. +5 +366 +276 +406 
Holland Imp. 549 588 538 571 
Exp. 1,547 2,147 2,020 1,876 
Bal. +998 +1,559 +1,482 +1,305 
eS Imp. 4,973 4,558 5,680 6,951 
Countries Exp. 6,035 6,512 7,767 10,236 
Bal. +1,062 +1,954 +2,087 +3,285 


1 Sir Charles Whitworth, State of the trade of Great Britain in its imports and exports, progressively from the 
year 1697 (London, 1776), part ii, 5, 7, 15, 17, 29, 35. Cf. Heckscher, loc. cit. 227. Whitworth’s ‘1697’ and 
‘1698’ end at Michaelmas; his other years at Christmas. He omits the quarter Mich. — Christmas 1698. 

2 Archangel, St. Petersburg, Narva. 

3 Baltic ports from Reval to Danzig inclusive. Even after Livonia and Estonia passed into Russian 
hands, English customs continued to classify the ports from Reval to Riga inclusive as in “East 
Country’, not Russia. Narva was properly considered in Russia, even when in Swedish hands, because 
it lay within the trading monopoly of the Russia Company. This may not have been strictly observed. 
Cf. PRO C.O. 390/5, fo. 125. 

4 Ineffect, Emden to Stettin. 


North as a whole, but also with every part of it. There was very li 


England, it is obvious, had an ourable tr. 


English statesmen or merchants could do about these imbalances in the s 
run. They rested firmly upon the coincidence of restricted local demand 


English goods (based on poverty, high import duties and Dutch competition) | 
and an unrestricted, growing English demand for the raw materials of the 


region: Swedish iron, Finnish pitch and tar, Russian hemp and later iron, 
Riga hemp and masts, Danzig and Kénigsberg linen and grain on occasion, 
Norwegian timber and masts, etc. It was not until almost 1720 that the 
bounties adopted in 1705 created for Britain in North America a real alterna- 
tive supply of great masts, pitch, tar, and turpentine. For smaller masts, hemp, 
coarse linens, and iron, however, all Britain still remained dependent on the 
North. Table 1 suggests, however, that, in her favourable balances with 
Germany and Holland, England at least had close.at hand ostensible resources 
more than adequate to meet her Northern deficits. 

It is generally recognized that we cannot accept too uncritically the absolute 
data (particularly the value data) we get from the ledgers of the Inspector- 
General of Imports and Exports. Freight, for example, was automatically 
included in the price of imported goods, but not of exported goods; official 
values, reasonable in the 1690’s, grow less dependable with each succeeding 
decade; exporters may have systematically overentered and overvalued goods 
not subject to export duties.2 Many of these defects, of course, balance each 
other out. Nevertheless, with all due caveats registered, there is no evidence 
extensive enough to challenge the reasonableness of the general picture of the 
Northern trade provided by the official statistics. 

So much granted, then, the immediate problem becomes the extent to which 
the imbalances arising from England’s Northern trade might have been 
redressed by shipments of coin and bullion. Since 1663, the export of bullion 
and foreign coin had been permitted by statute. Since 1672, the Treasury had 
further permitted the export of plate as bullion without export duty.3 We have 
no data on imports of gold and silver but we do have official statistics on their 
export. Such statistics cannot include English coin smuggled out, but logically 
there was little reason to risk smuggling out any great amount of English coin 
when it was not current abroad and when it was so much easier to melt it down 
and export the bullion legally.4 An examination of Table 2 will reveal what 
coin and bullion were actually exported to the areas under consideration. 


1 PRO C.O. 390/6, pp. 223-42; C.O. 390/8/H. 

2 [Sir] G[eorge] N. Clark, Guide to English commercial statistics 1696-1782 (London, 1938), pp. 33-42. 

3 15 Car, IIc. 7s. 9 (Statutes of the Realm, V, 451); Cal. T. B., III, 1084, 1259; PRO T.1/24/53. 

4 The only northern country where English coin seems to have been in current use was Norway, at 
least ca, 1751-1761, Cf. H. S. K. Kent, ‘The Anglo-Norwegian timber trade in the eighteenth century’, 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser. VIII, 1955, 73. There are numerous references to melting down 
English coin: e.g. Sir Isaac Newton (1702) in William A. Shaw, Select tracts and documents illustrative of 
English monetary history 1626-1730 (London, 1935), p. 138. Even if abstractly such bullion could be convert- 
ed into current coin in Holland or Hamburg at a cost trivial compared to the risks of smuggling, too much 
should not be made of such shipments. Silver bullion formed a trifling part of English exports of precious 
metals: e.g. during the three years Michaelmas 1704-1707, silver bullion formed less than 3% of total 
English exports of precious metals (and also of exports to Holland) while foreign silver coin formed over 
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Bullion and coin played a very large part in English overseas trade — almost 
£13 million being exported in the twenty-one years 1698-1719. But 70 per cent 
of this went to the East Indies.? A glance at Table 2 quickly reveals that there 
is no significant correlation between gold and silver exports and the areas of 


trade deficit revealed in Table 1. Sweden, the East Country, Denmark and 


Norway received virtually no specie from England. Russia did get some, but 
perversely received most in the decade 1701-1710 when its trade was balanced 
with England and virtually none in the next decade when the trade balance 
moved in its favour. The greatest European shipments always went to Holland 
with whom England had a most favourable balance. Some of this, of course, 
came back. (The greatest European shipments after Holland were in peacetime 
those to France with whom England also had a most favourable balance of 
trade.) Had we no other evidence than that supplied by Tables 1 and 2, we 


could only conclude: (1) that ca. 1698-1719 gold and silver were exported 


90% of exports. PRO C.O. 388/11/17 (1.14). Though foreign silver coin declined somewhat in relative 
importance in succeeding years as gold coin and bullion became more important, silver bullion 
remained of trivial importance. In the ten years following the devaluation of the guinea in December 
1717, gold accounted for almost half of total English coin and bullion exports, but predominated in 
shipments to Europe. Such silver bullion as was exported went almost entirely to the East Indies. 
PRO G.O. 390/5, ff. 19-19v (1710-1717) and T. 64/276B/391 (1717-1727). 

1 [Henry Martin], ‘An essay towards finding the ballance of our whole trade annually from Christ- 
mas of 1698 to Christmas 1719’ in Clark, Guide, pp. 77-9. Martin’s figures for Christmas 1698 to 
Christmas 1715 can be verified in PRO T.1/194/10 or C.O. 390/5, ff. 26v—27. His later figures cannot 
be exactly verified. This creates a problem, for the figures given for the individual countries in 1717 
come to almost £300,000 less than the total given for that year. For ascription of authorship to Martin, 
see T. S. Ashton in Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter, English overseas trade statistics 1697-1808 (Oxford, 
1960), p. 3. 

2 Clark, Guide, pp. 77-9. 
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from England for reasons other than the bilateral settling of trade balances; 1 : 


and (2) that, since England’s trade deficits with the various Northern states 


could not have been settled by bilateral movements of precious metals, they , 


must have been settled by some multilateral mechanism. 


There is nothing peculiar about the twenty-one years covered by Martin’s ; 
account (Table 2). Other data available on the following eight years, 1719- 


1727, are fully consistent: substantial coin and bullion exports only to Holland; 
negligible exports (none at all in five years out of eight) to the North (Russia, 
East Country, Sweden/Finland, Denmark and Norway).? Exports in the 
1720’s were almost entirely from London, rather than the outports, suggesting 
that they were more financial than commercial in character.? It has been 
suggested that if ‘the figures for bullion export to the Baltic area are in fact 
small’, it is because ‘the exchange had been favourable during the period with 
which [Martin] ...was concerned’.4 There is in fact no evidence that the exchange 
was particularly favourable at this time except through the inference that 
because the exchange mechanism was widely used the rate must have been 
favourable.5 Actually the twenty-nine years here considered (1698-1727) are 
quite mixed in character, including years of general war, regional war, 
rumours of war, even total peace, as well as times of boom, crisis, depression, 
high prices, low prices, etc., etc. None of these vagaries, though, seems to have 
had much impact on the movement of coin and bullion between England and 
the Baltic.6 There were numerous occasions on which merchants complained 
that the exchange was quite unfavourable, but still bore it.?7 More funda- 
mentally, before we advance such an argument, ought we not to ask whether 
the exchange rate can be regarded as an independent variable governing the 
use of bills of exchange, rather than as a most dependent variable, itself 
governed by multilateral balances of trade and the multilateral supply of and 
demand for bills. Specifically, then, should the use of bills (inferred here from 
the absence of specie movements) be regarded as a result of a favourable bill 
rate, rather than as a likely cause of a deteriorating bill rate? 

So much for statistical speculation. To understand the problems involved in 
shipping money, we must look at the quality as well as the quantity of the 
money shipped. From contemporary commercial handbooks down to modern 


+ Contemporary explanations of the upsurge of specie and bullion exports to Holland and France, 
ca. 1718, stress speculation and do not consider reshipment to the North. PRO T.1/214/67. 

2 PRO T.64/276B/391. 

3 PRO T.64/276B/392,393. 

4 Wilson, ‘Further evidence’, loc. cit. 237. 

® It is not quite clear just what ‘exchange’ or exchanges are meant here. For the exchanges at 
Stockholm, see Table 3 below. For the Copenhagen exchange, see Astrid Friis and Kristof Glamann 
A history of prices and wages in Denmark 1660-1800 (Copenhagen, 1958), I, 66-77. For the rates at Amster. 
dam, see Nicolaas Wilhelmus Posthumus, Inquiry into the history of prices in Holland (Leiden, 1946), I 
594-8. For some London-Amsterdam rates, see James E. Thorold Rogers, The first nine years of the 
Bank of England (Oxford, 1887), pp. 165-8. For London-Hamburg rate, see Thomas S. Ashton, An 
economic history of England: the 18th century (London, 1955), p. 253. 

6 For price data, cf. Posthumus, Friis and Glamann, as in previous footnote. For prices of naval 
stores, the principal English import from the North, see William [lord] Beveridge, et al. Prices and 
wages in England (London, 1939), I, 670-80. 

? Cf. below pp. 266-8, 271-2. 
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_ ‘standard accounts’, the literature has always recognized that the Dutch in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the mintmasters of the North, that 
is that large numbers of coins minted in the United Provinces were exported 
to the North where they circulated widely, being at the very least as acceptable 
for commercial purposes as the local currencies. This has never been in 
controversy. However, with the diminution of silver arrivals from Spanish 
America after 1660, hard money became progressively tighter in Europe till 
past the turn of the century. This was reflected in the downward tendency of 
prices in peacetime.? It was also reflected in the silver shortage in the United 
Provinces, ca. 1691-1707, noted by Mr Wilson.3 (The shortage was ultimately 
relieved by Brazilian gold after 1710.) Now, whereas Mr Wilson interpreted 
the exceptions made for the Northern trade during the Dutch bans on silver 
exports after 1691 as proof of the importance of money vis-a-vis bills of 
exchange in that trade, one might also wonder whether the ability of this (and 
indeed of all) trades to expand during decades of increasing tightness in specie 
supplies does not in itself suggest increasing use of alternative methods of 
payment.4 

We are, however, not concerned here with Dutch but with English settle- 
ments with the North.5 The very fact, however, that the North imported and 
used so much Dutch coinage made it more not less difficult for the English to 
clear their deficits there by direct bilateral specie shipments. The coins the 
North would readily accept were not readily available in Britain.6 A London 
merchant writing to a correspondent in Hull in 1700 about the newly opened 
Archangel trade describes it as ‘chiefly driven in barter but you may be sure 
that either Specie Rixdollars or duchatts will be very acceptable’.” A Scottish 
merchant in Stockholm writing a few months later to his brother in Glasgow 
suggested in view of the unfavourable exchange that his brother try sending 
*2 or 300 Bank Dollers... [explaining that] all with the spread eagle save they 
with the Bear, all with the Sword tho wanting the Belgick Lyon & all of equall 
weight with Bank excepting Cross Legs & ffrench are equal in value’.® But his 
brother never sent any, for Dutch ‘Bank dollers’ etc. though well enough 
known in Scotland, could not be spared for remunerative export. 

In other words, the coins most readily acceptable in the North were Dutch 
coins and, as such, were not available in Britain in sufficient quantity ca. 1700 


1 E.g. J. G. Van Dillen, ‘Amsterdam, marché mondial des métaux précieux au XVIITe et au XVITIe 
siécle’, Revue historique, CLII (1926), 194-200; —, “The Bank of Amsterdam’, The history of the principal 
public banks (The Hague, 1934); Violet Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the seventeenth century (Balti- 
more, 1950), ch.2. 

2 E.g. Posthumus, Prices in Holland, diagrams I, I1; p. ci. 

3 Wilson, ‘Further evidence’, loc. cit. 232, 240. 

4 Cf. Ruggiero Romano, Commerce et prix du blé a Marseille au XVIIe siécle (Monnaie-Prix-Conjoncture, 
IIT) (Paris, 1956), pp. 29-30. 

5 One may well argue, of course, that Dutch specie shipments to the North supported English bill 
operations there. This may be little more than saying that in a multilateral settlement complex, all 
transactions affect each other. We lack all quantitative data on the volume of Dutch specie shipments to 
the North, and on the proportion that might have been on English account. 

6 Cf. [Pierre Daniel Huet], Mémoires sur le commerce des Hollandois (Amsterdam, 1717), p. 63. 

? PRO G.111/127, Henry Phill letterbook: to Wm. Crowle, 21 Mar. 1699/1700. 

8 Mitchell Library, Glasgow, Adam Montgomerie letterbook, p. 37, 25 July 1700. 
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for bilateral export to the North. If British merchants required them in the 
North, they could only get them there by commercial, monetary or exchange 
operations via Amsterdam. All this is most explicitly demonstrated in an 
experience of the Russian Tobacco Company, the group of English merchants 
that enjoyed the Russian tobacco monopoly during 1698-1700 and which 
remained active in the Russia trade through at least 1713.1 There is some 
evidence that the company’s agent in Russia may have drawn bills for ordinary 
commercial purposes, but it is not certain. The company’s tobacco remittances 
to Russia provided it with virtually all of the cash it needed for ordinary 
commercial purposes there. Government demands, however, obliged it to get 
Dutch coins as best it could. Some export duties in Russia had for years been 
paid in Dutch coin.? About the time of the start of the Great Northern War in 
1700, the Russian government adopted further regulations by which Russian 
inland traders selling hemp, flax, tallow or leather to foreign merchants at 
Archangel were obliged to exchange Dutch coins at the treasury for local 
‘coyne of a base alloy’ at a rate prescribed by the government: e.g. two 
rixdollars for every berquet of hemp and tallow or every pude of leather sold. 
Since there was absolutely no way for the Muscovite inland traders to come by 
the rixdollars, foreign buyers like the tobacco company were ‘obliged either to 
take those sums upon themselves, or to quit the market’. In addition, the 
Russian state in granting monopolies for the export of masts, pitch, tar, etc. 
frequently insisted on partial or total payment in foreign currency or exchange. 
Such was the case of the potash export agreement of 1702 made by the tobacco 
company’s agent in Russia. Finally, the Russian government on occasion 
brought pressure on the larger firms to supply it with foreign bill remittances. 
Such was the 20,000 rixdollar bill on Amsterdam supplied by the tobacco 
company’s agent in 1702 to help pay Peter’s subsidy to King Augustus of 
Poland.? The currency demands of the Russian government brought on a crisis 
in 1703. Up to that time, the tobacco company had apparently been able to 
meet its currency needs in Russia by purchases of rixdollars made by their 
agent in Amsterdam (who reimbursed himself by drawing on them in London) 
and shipped thence to Archangel. Up to that year the company would seem to 
have been unimpeded by Dutch currency regulations. In 1703, however, there 
was a total ban on the export of specie from both Holland and (nominally) 
Hamburg. In its predicament the company applied to the English govern- 


1 ‘The following paragraphs are based primarily on the author’s study of this company, The Tobacco 
Adventure to Russia (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, L 1, pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1961. 

2 Cf. V. Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam, p. 48. 

3 Some of the greatest international monetary movements, ca. 1689-1713, were of course govern- 
mental in character. The English government remitted enormous sums for continental subsidies and 
the support of its troops abroad. Dr John Sperling promises a detailed study of this soon. Since such 
remittances were seldom directed towards the Baltic, I have no intention of going into them here. 
However, Professor Caroline Robbins has called to my attention an interesting report in PRO S.P. 
75/22, ff. 113 et seg. H. Gregg to Warre, 8 Sept. 1689, on the mechanism of remitting a payment from 
London to the King of Denmark for the hire of Danish mercenaries to serve in Ireland. It was handled 
by a bill operation via Hamburg. 

4 “itis rere A 94 abo we ee ne AG ex. ‘ 
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ment. The government was sympathetic and instructed the English minister at 
The Hague: 


The Contractors for the Exportation of Tobacco into Russia, haveing occasion 
to Carry Thirty Thousand Dollars out of Holland to Arch Angell desire you will 
please to be assisting to Mr. Abraham Romswinckell their Agent with your good 
offices for obtaining a Licence of the States to that Purpose.! 


The envoy applied twice for this privilege, first in his own name, then ‘as by 
her Majesties recommendation’; he ‘received a flat refusal’. The Dutch would 
not make exceptions for English traders which they had denied their own 
subjects.? 

The tobacco company, unable to get any dollars, eventually satisfied the 
Russian government by giving it bills of exchange on Amsterdam, but at the 
rate fixed by the Russians. This ‘extortion’ remained for several years a great 
English grievance. As the English minister in Moscow explained in 1705: 


As to the returning of Bills, the English have allways and are till ready to do it 
at the ordinary course of exchange [N.B.] between Dollars and Russ money; 
but they ware oblig’d to make over those Dollars at a much lower rate than the 
courrant price, and therefore the disadvantage ... was wholly to them.? 


When the tobacco company could not get permission to export dollars from the 
United Provinces in 1703, why didn’t it ship them ‘bilaterally’ from London? 
There was in fact a rise in English specie exports to Russia in 1703 and 1704; 
but rixdollars were not available in London at that time in the quantities 
required by the trade. (Total English specie and bullion exports to Russia in 
1703 came to less than the 30,000 rixdollars needed by this single firm.) The 
tobacco company was hardly inexperienced or uninfluential in financial 
circles. Its shareholders included two ex-governors of the Bank of England and 
ten persons who were then serving or had served within the preceding five 
years as directors of the Bank of England, plus nine current directors of the new 
East India company and six managers of the joint East India trade. It could 
bring pressure at the highest diplomatic levels, but it couldn’t find 30,000 
rixdollars in London. If it couldn’t, private Russian and Baltic merchants are 
unlikely to have had any more luck.* Bilateral monetary movements are 
hardly feasible when the currency units in demand are not readily available 
in the would-be exporting centre.°® 

1 PRO S.P.104/69, fo. 241, Hedges to Stanhope, 25 June 1703. 

2 PRO S.P.84/224, fo. 463, Stanhope to Hedges, 30 June/10 July 1703. 

3 British Museum Add.MS.37,354, ff. 202-203; PRO S.P.91/4. 

4 Some London merchants who contracted with the Navy Board to supply hemp in 1703 had even 


less luck than the tobacco company when they tried to get special permission to export from Holland 
2000 rixdollars to Archangel and 2000 to the Baltic. PRO S.P.104/609, ff. 242-242v, Hedges to Stanhope, 
2 July 1703. 

3 The Gece export ban may have had something to do with the decline in the number of ships 
passing the Sound in 1703. But, if Dutch traffic was down at the Sound and at Archangel, English 
traffic was unaffected at the Sound and was up at Archangel. S. Van Brakel, ‘Statistische en andere 
gegevens betreffende onzen handel en scheepvaart op Rusland gedurende de 18de eeuw’, Bijdragen en 
mededeelingen van het historisch genootschap (gevestigd te Utrecht), XXXIV (1913), 394; PRO C.0.388/9/F.3; 
BM Add.MS.15,898, fo.141. 
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With the possibility of specie shipments thus limited both by quantitative 


and particularly by qualitative inadequacies of supply, the only alternative 
available was of necessity the bill market, however punitive the exchange 
rates. Even in Russia, the remotest, most backward and least typical part of the 
Northern market, this had to be so. Though trade with the petty Russian inland 
merchants might be carried on in great part by barter, foreign merchants 
resident in Russia ca. 1700, in their dealings among themselves, with the 
Russian government and with their correspondents in the west, were accus- 
tomed not only to multilateral specie movements but also to complex bill 
operations.1 Just because rates on Archangel, Moscow and Narva do not 
appear in the Amsterdam (and London) price-currents at this time does not 
mean that there were not regular bill operations between those points and 
Amsterdam and London. The price-currents do not contain rates on Riga, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen or Kénigsberg either.2-All that this means is that 
there was no regular supply at Amsterdam or London of bills on those places. 
But there was a plenteous supply in all of those places of bills on Amsterdam 
(and sometimes London) and there were regular market quotations of ex- 
change rates on the western centres in most of them.3 

Neither Russia, with its artificial government demand for cash, nor the 
oversized, politically involved Russian Tobacco Company was typical of 
English trade to the North. For a surer picture of the normal remittance 
mechanism between England and the North, we must look at the records of 
more characteristic middling firms trading to more conventional markets. 
Among the Chancery Masters’ Exhibits in the Public Record Office are the 
papers of Henry Phill, a member of both the Eastland and unreformed Russia 
companies, active as a merchant at Riga and at London.* The papers include 
his letterbook (1692-1700) started when he was resident at Riga and continued 
after he returned to London in January 1694/5, as well as his London ledger 
and journal for 1698-1706. The letterbook for the Riga years contains frequent 
references to bill business. He regularly quotes the rates on Amsterdam and 
Hamburg, but not on London. Thus, we are not surprised to find that his 
normal way of settling balances with hisLondon correspondents was to draw 
on an agreed intermediary at Amsterdam who redrew on London to cover the 
bill.5 It will be more useful for our purposes, however, if we focus our closer 


' Examples of bill drawing from Russia, ca. 1700 (in addition to those mentioned above) will be 
given below in the discussion of H, Phill’s affairs. For further examples of drawing bills from Russia, ca. 
1710-1720, see the Heathcote & Dawsonne letterbook in the Heathcote of Hursley MSS., Hampshire 
Record Office, Winchester. 

2 For the Amsterdam price-currents and-rates of exchange, see Posthumus, Prices in Amsterdam, 
Introd. and pp. 579-97; for London, see J. M. Price, ‘Notes on some London price-currents, 1667— 
1715’, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. VII (1954), 244. The best source for exchange rates at London is 
the bi-weekly Course of the Exchange. A good set from 1698 exists in the library of the London Stock 
Exchange. There are microfilm copies of it in the Goldsmiths’ Library, University of London, and the 
Kress Library, Harvard Business School. 

8 For Copenhagen rates on London and Amsterdam, ca. 1696-1 748, see Friis and Glamann, Prices 
in Denmark, I, 66-74. For Stockholm rates, ca. 1700, see Table 3 and discussion below of Adam 
Montgomerie’s business. For rates quoted at Riga, Koenigsberg, and in Russia, cf. note 1 above. 

4 PRO G.r11/127. 

5 E.g. to Chitty & Peacock (Amsterdam), 17 Nov. 1692. Phill draws on them with instructions to 


redraw on John Cary (a great Virginia and Baltic merchant of London) who, he assures them, will 
cover. PRO C.111/127. 
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__ analysis of Phill’s affairs on his years in London, years for which we have his 


_ journal and ledger and years in which his business was more revelatory of the 


SS 


whole structure of the Northern trade. - 

_ Henry Phill’s London business was based squarely upon the Baltic. His 
ledgers show some eight accounts at Riga, five at Danzig, three at Kénigsberg, 
plus one each at Narva, Moscow, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Outside the 
Baltic, he had four correspondents at Amsterdam, two at Hamburg, one each 
at Dunkirk, Setubal, Livorno, etc. Those with whom he dealt most frequently 
he termed his factors. His usual business was the consignment of cloth and 
other English merchandise to Riga in particular, but also to the other Baltic 
centres. In addition he on occasion sent a ship to Setubal in Portugal or to the 
Mediterranean for salt shipped thence straight to the Baltic. The proceeds of 
the sale of the salt and the English goods rarely covered the costs of the full 
cargoes of hemp, etc. returned by his correspondents. The usual method of 
settling accounts was by drawing. Thomlinson & Norris, the correspondents at 
Stockholm, drew directly on London. (That is, to get cash they sold in Stock- 


~ holm bills on Phill made payable to the buyers’ nominees in London.) At all 


the other Northern centres, the drawing was not directly on London, but 
indirectly on Amsterdam (usually) or Hamburg. The precise route was left to 
the correspondent’s own discretion. Thus, Phill gave Abraham Hoyle in 
Narva ‘leave to draw on de Vries at Amsterdam or Peter Grieve att Hamb[urg] 
the best you can for my interest eithere there directly or any way else’.! 
Usually, the factor or correspondent in Riga, Danzig, Konigsberg, Narva or 
Moscow would draw on one of a limited number of houses in Amsterdam or 
Hamburg who in turn then redrew on Phill in London. A typical journal entry 
might read: ‘Benjamin Benson [factor at Kénigsberg] D[ebto]r to Chitty & St 
Quintin [Amsterdam] for sundry summs of mo[ney] dr[awn] on my acc[oun]t’ 
— followed by a list of seven bills drawn by Benson on Chitty & St. Quintin 
with the exchanges from Konigsberg guilders into Dutch guilders or Flemish 
pounds. An equally typical entry would be ‘Dirck de Vries D[ebto]r to Isaac 
Navarro per bill pay[ab]le to him-at 34s 71/2d flem: w[i]th Banck mo[ney] 
51/8 per Ct....£873: 11... £80’. That is, in order to recoup himself for 
sums expended in meeting bills drawn on Phill’s account from the North, 
Dirck de Vries, Phill’s principal correspondent in Amsterdam, drew a bill on 
Phill payable to Isaac Navarro in London for £80 sterling or 873 guilders 
II stivers at an exchange rate of 34 shillings 71/2d Flemish to the pound 
sterling (6 guilders making a Flemish pound) with 51/2 per cent difference 
between current money in which bill transactions took place and bank money 
in which accounts were kept. 

Such bill transactions fill Phill’s ledger and journal, up to ten bills being 
included in a single journal entry. By contrast, transactions involving the 
movement of specie are relatively infrequent. The only regular ones are for the 
Russia trade. Ottwell Meverell, Phill’s factor m Moscow, drew on Dirck de 
Vries fairly regularly. He also depended on de Vries in Amsterdam for cash. In 
April 1700, de Vries sent him 1,600 rixdollars per mare (probably to Archangel) ; 

1 Letter-book: to A. Hoyle, 5 April 1700, PRO C.111/127. 
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and 6,335 more in January 1700/01, 2,400 in January 1701/02 and the equiva- 
lent of 1,835 rubles in December 1702. (It is hard to imagine what route they 
followed at that time of year, though the ledger says per mare).1 From 1703 to 
1706, Phill’s factor in Moscow was William Ballam. For some of the sums he 


needed, he drew on Chitty & St. Quintin in Amsterdam; but cash had also — 


to be sent to him for the Russian duties, etc. In 1703, when the export of coin 
was banned in the United Provinces, Phill’s correspondent in Hamburg, 
Peter Grieve, was able to circumvent local regulations and send Ballam 1000 
rixdollars (approx. £250) via Archangel in July. A year later, in July 1704, 
Grieve sent another thousand rixdollars from Hamburg to Ballam in Archan- 
gel.2 Three thousand rixdollars were also sent to Ballam per mare in 1706. 

Although the only substantial, regular monetary movements shown in 
Phill’s ledger and journal are those to Russia, there are some other minor ones. 
For example, in 1699, his correspondent at Copenhagen, Alexander Ross, sent 
his factor at Riga, Thomas Waller, some £30 : 18 : 9 worth of rixdollars and 
Danish crowns. In February 1699/1700, Samuel Wordsworth, Phill’s factor at 
Danzig, sent Waller & Bindon at Riga 1100 rixdollars in two shipments. There 
was a substantial loss on this transaction. In the summer of 1700, Captain 
Rounsivill, master of a salt ship from the Mediterranean, brought several 
thousand dollars from the Mediterranean which were distributed among 
Phill’s factors in Danzig, Konigsberg and Riga. In 1704, a large sum seems 
to have been sent to Abraham Hoyle in Narva. All in all, however, it seems 
unlikely that all the coin shipped directly or indirectly by Phill to his cor- 
respondents in the North averaged as much as a thousand pounds sterling a 
year. One day’s entry of bills drawn by a single correspondent frequently came 
to more. 

Thus, as far as Henry Phill’s records are any guide, it would seem that trade 
balances between London and the Eastland ports were normally met by the 
correspondents at Riga, K6nigsberg, etc. drawing via Amsterdam or Ham- 
burg.? Specie in modest amounts was sent fairly regularly to the factors in 
Russia, occasionally to correspondents in the Baltic. It might be obtained in 
Holland, Hamburg, the Mediterranean, even in the North itself, but never in 
England. 

The one country within the Baltic for which Phill’s records are particularly 
thin and uninformative is Sweden. His dealings there were infrequent and only 
experimental. Fortunately, there exists in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, the 
contemporary letterbook (1699-1702) of a Scots merchant, Adam Mont- 
gomerie, resident in Stockholm about the same time Phill was active in 


1 Two hypotheses suggest themselves: (1) coin sent by sea to Archangel in the summer reached 
Meverell in Moscow in December or January after the overland sleigh route was opened; (2) de Vries, 
foreseeing trouble in getting the necessary coin, bought it several months in advance of the opening of 
the shipping season to Archangel. 

2 It was usual for the English merchants in Moscow to go to Archangel in the late summer to meet 
the fleet and to return to Moscow in the early autumn after the fleet had sailed for home. In PRO 
S.P.82/20 fo.107 there is reference to five or six ships bound from Hamburg to Archangel in July 1703 
with severall thousand Rixdollars on board. 

3 There are a few minor cases of more roundabout drawing, e.g. Konigsberg on Danzig on Amster- 
dam on London, but they are not quantitatively important. 


. 
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- London.! (Some firms are mentioned in both sets of records.) Montgomerie 
went out from Glasgow to Stockholm in the fall of 1699 to act as general factor 
for any Glasgow merchant that might care to trust him. He attracted a fairly 
wide patronage from Glasgow, plus occasional business from Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow and Belfast. He also hoped for business from London but got very 
little of that in the two and a half years covered by the letterbook except an 
occasional iron purchasing order from his cousin and London correspondent, 
William Brown. Competing with him at Stockholm were several English and 
at least one other Scots house. He was not unsuccessful. Though starting with 
very little capital, he was able in 1701, after meeting all business and personal 
expenses, to increase his meagre stock by £250 sterling for the year. 

Montgomerie acted as factor or commission agent for sales and purchases. 
A firm in Glasgow, etc. would charter a vessel or portion thereof (so much 
‘lastage’ it was usually termed) and ship out the full freight chartered in 
herring to Montgomerie in Stockholm to be sold by him. For returns, he was 
usually instructed to load the consigning firm’s full lastage in iron, or in a 
mixture of iron (preponderantly), deals and occasionally tar.2 Though 
Glasgow or Clyde herring was preferred over its Dutch and Forth compe- 
tition,? prices realized were (except for the fall of 1701) disappointingly low. 
This was blamed on, among other things, the good harvest of 1700 (with local 
provisions cheap, people ate less imported herring), on the removal of the 
military garrisons (good customers for bulk purchases) from Stockholm at the 
start of the Great Northern War, and, in 1702, on the small size of the fish. 
Montgomerie also received minor shipments of raw wool (surreptitiously) of 
disappointing quality,* plus some stockings and cloth.® Regardless of the year 
or the commodity, the iron returned always seemed to come to more than the 
Scots goods sent out (primarily herring). (The only notable exceptions were in 
the fall of 1701 when a few accounts were more than balanced by high herring 
prices.) Such a trade then normally left substantial balances to be settled. In 
addition, Montgomerie received a number of orders from pin manufacturers in 
Glasgow, etc. for brass wire. Not being merchants, they consigned no goods to 
cover these orders, leaving the entire cost of their wire as a balance to be 
settled. The only consistent exception to the general unfavourable balances 
produced by these trades came through the shipment of tobacco via White- 
haven or London. A given lastage of Virginia tobacco sold in Stockholm was 
expected to realize more than was needed to load the same lastage home in 
iron.§ 

1 I am indebted to Mr A. G. Hepburn, now deputy-librarian, for bringing this volume to my 
attention in 1952. 

2 Even before the opening of the Northern War in 1700, tar was difficult to get. With the war and 
the Russian invasion of Finland, it disappears from Montgomerie’s correspondence. On one occasion 
(Letterbook, p. 16) he wrote that he had been able to get tar when needed only because he had been 
recommended from London to an eminent merchant who was a director of the monopoly Tar Company. 


3 Letterbook, pp. 45, 63. 

4 For some interesting references to the surreptitious export of wool from Scotland, see Letterbook, 
PP- 14, 24, 25, 29, 142, 226, 228, 235-6, 284-7, 308, 322, 334-6, 367. 

5 For an attempt to sell Scots woollens in Sweden, see Letterbook, pp. 142, 149. 

6 Adam Montgomerie’s tobacco business is discussed in detail in the author’s Tobacco Adventure to 
Russia, ch. 1. 


So 
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A further complication for Montgomerie was the conditions of sale usual in 
Stockholm. Not only did herring frequently sit months on his hands before it 
was sold, but herring, wool, etc. even tobacco, had to be sold on long credit. 
Iron and brass, on the other hand, could only be bought at competitive prices 
when bought for cash. This was particularly true in the late summer (August- 
September) when scores of ships had to be loaded quickly as ‘the fleet’ hurried 
to be out of the Baltic while ‘the open water’ lasted. The masters too had 
frequently to be supplied with small sums in cash. All this put a great seasonal 
financial strain on the Stockholm factor who had to be in funds for purchases 
before he was fully recompensed from his sales. 

Despite his great need for cash and despite the fact that Glasgow was very 
awkwardly situated for bill transactions, there is not one mention in the several 
hundred letters that fill his letterbook of Adam Montgomerie’s having received 
a single shipment of coin or bullion. On one occasion, mentioned above,+ he 
asked his brother and principal correspondent in Glasgow, James Mont- 
gomerie, jr., to send him about 300 Dutch dollars if he could spare them — 
but none were forthcoming. Adam may have brought some cash with him, 
but it could only have been for his personal needs, for we know he came with 
£1300 sterling in letters of credit, and drew as soon as his first ships arrived.? 
Earlier in the century Scots merchants may have exported specie to the Baltic. 
By 1700, it would appear, their descendants were able to conduct their affairs 
entirely by bill operations. 

Adam Montgomerie was of necessity flexible in drawing on his Glasgow 
correspondents. If the amount due him was trifling (say, under £10 sterling), 
Montgomerie wrote asking informally that it be paid to his brother James in 
Glasgow. For middling sums (from £120 to £360 Scots, or £10 to £30 sterling), 
he almost always drew a regular bill of exchange payable to his brother James 
in Glasgow. For larger sums, he sometimes drew payable to his brother in 
Glasgow; at other times, he drew payable in sterling in London either to his 
correspondent, William Brown, or more commonly to the nominee of the 
person to whom he sold the bill in Stockholm. 

There was no market rate on Scotland at Stockholm, and in drawing bills 
payable in Glasgow, Adam Montgomerie had to calculate the exchange from 
copper-dollars (in which accounts were kept in Stockholm) to Scots pounds on 
the basis of the current Stockholm rate on London plus what he understood the 
London-Scotland rate to be at last report. He frequently found such calcu- 
lations to be very risky indeed. Nor were they always understood by his 
correspondents. When the exchange on London was ‘at par’ at Stockholm 
(which it never actually was at this time), i.e. 27 to 27 1/2 copper-dollars to the 
pound sterling, the copper-dollar was worth only about god. sterling — or 9s. 
Scots at the par between English and Scottish currency. When, however, the 
London rate at Stockholm was down to 24 1/4 or 1/2 as it was in 1700 (see 


1 See above, note 8, p. 259. 

2 Letterbook, p. 1. 

3S. G. E. Lythe, The economy of Scotland in its European setting 1550-1625 (Edinburgh, 1960), pp. 139— 
41, 161-5, 184-6. ; 


a a eg 


Drawing a bill from Stockholm on Scotland payable in Scotland was hardly 
a full-fledged or complete utilization of the exchange market, for such a bill 
could not normally be sold in Stockholm for cash. Thus, when his brother in 
Glasgow had collected the sums due on the bills remitted, there still remained 
the problem of forwarding the money collected to Stockholm where it was 
needed. Sometimes Adam Montgomerie let this money sit in his brother’s 
hands, trusting James to forward it to London at his convenience and ‘as 
opportunity offered’ — that is, as he was in cash and as good bills on London 
were available at reasonable rates. At other times, despite his brother’s bitter 
complaints, he was forced to draw on him in Scotland payable in London. 


1 Cf. Letterbook, pp. 64-5. 
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Adam Montgomerie’s policy on whether to draw payable in Scotland or in 
London changed several times in the two and a half years covered by his 
letterbook. At first, to oblige his correspondents, he almost always drew 
payable in Scotland. This, however, early led him into significant losses, for, 


a 


once having drawn, the ultimate remittance was ‘on his own account’ and at — 


his own risk. Neither his brother in Glasgow nor his cousin in London informed 
him regularly enough about the London-Scotland rate. Moreover, with the 
Stockholm-London rate declining (depreciating the pound) during the spring 
and summer of 1700 (see Table 3), the rates at which he originally calculated 
when drawing on Scotland were not the rates prevailing when his money 
actually came to be remitted from London to Stockholm. For example, 
exchange on London at Stockholm fell from 25—3/4 on 16 May to 25 on 3 June — 
a loss to Adam Montgomerie on any bills drawn on 16 May of 3 per cent 
before the bills were even paid in Scotland. He reminded his brother how easy 
it was to lose more by exchange than he gained by commission.! Such losses by 
exchange could be hedged against by drawing simultaneously on London 
whenever one drew on Scotland with the expectation that remittances from 
Scotland would arrive in London in time to satisfy the London bills when due. 
This was very difficult because London bills, to sell at par, had to be drawn at 
one usance, i.e. made payable one month after sight (presentation), while bills 
on Scotland might be drawn payable anywhere from twenty days’ sight to two 
months after date. Even where hypothetically possible by the calendar, in 
practice too little time was allowed for making remittances from Glasgow to 
London to make this method of covering feasible.? Thus, starting in September 
1700, Adam Montgomerie felt himself forced to disoblige his Scottish cor- 
respondents and make all bills drawn on them for sums over £30 sterling 
payable in London. (He covered himself against fluctuations in exchange 
usually by selling the bill in Stockholm, or alternately by drawing on London a 
few days later and selling that bill. His bills on Scotland payable in London 
were, like London bills, ordinarily payable at one month’s sight.) He continued 
this practice till April 1701 when a temporary cloud over his credit induced 
him to revert for the time being to his earlier practice of drawing payable in 
Scotland.’ The favourable and steady rates on London prevalent at Stockholm 
in 1701 encouraged him to continue this arrangement until the end of the 
letters in 1702. 

Whether drawing immediately on his correspondents in Glasgow, etc. or, at a 
second stage, on his brother, the bills Adam Montgomerie drew on Scotland 
payable in London could be sold in Stockholm as London bills, and thus be 
turned immediately into cash. The buyer in Stockholm named the London 
payee; the acceptor or drawee in Scotland named the London house at which 


1 Cf. Letterbook, p. 17. 

® One method used by Adam Montgomerie occasionally to cover himself against fluctuations in the 
London-Scotland rate was to draw on Scotland payable in Scotland in sterling. This meant usuall that 
the drawee/acceptor paid when due in Scots currency at the rate prevailing that day betwenn seat 
money and sterling. This experiment didn’t solve the problem of the Stockholm rate and was dropped 
after a short try. Letterbook, pp. 17, 18, 20, 21. ' ies 

3 Letterbook, pp. 158-63, 170-2, 187, 227. 


q “Spills on Scotland payable in London are much scrupled because of the loss of 
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ary London bill or Montgomerie wu: 
bills i in Stockholm for cash, rather me send heme | home 


secu “ns bill recline was Sack i Steckhalr E\iotitomere fouia 


_ tyme & Expenses thereon’ in sending to Scotland for acceptance.! Persons 
desiring to remit funds to London then became ‘somewhat shy of takeing bills 
on Scotland payable in London unless at 1/8 or 1/4 per lb Sterling under the 


Current Course’.? One-quarter copper-dollar per pound sterling amounted to a 


discount of 1 per cent. Montgomerie felt he could not sell at such a discount 
‘which as it would be Ungrateful to my friends soe can I never thinke of doing, 
_-what May any way Reflect on my own Credit’.? Rather than compromise his 
reputation by accepting a 1 per cent discount under the current rate on 
London, Montgomerie then sent his Scotland/London bills to his cousin 
Brown in London for collection. 
Brown need not be thought of as a philanthropist. He normally collected 
I per cent in commissions and charges on all money passing through his, hands — 
to compensate for the trouble and expense of sending the bills to Scotland to be 
accepted, collecting the money in London and ultimately remitting it to 
Sweden. Adam Montgomerie had avoided sending much money through 
Brown’s hands in the 1700 shipping season, and thus avoided Brown’s London 
charges. In 1701, however, as previously mentioned, the exchange on London 
was more favourable and he employed Brown more. Brown was annoyed and 
suggested 3 per cent as a suitable commission for collecting bills on Scotland 
payable in London. He claimed this was the practice when Londoners handled 
bills drawn in France on Scotland. Montgomerie rejected the request as 
unheard of and inconsistent with his reputation, pointing out that there were 
other routes by which one might draw on Scotland from Sweden.* 
Adam Montgomerie’s money thus came into William Brown’s hands in 
London in three ways: (1) James Montgomerie in Glasgow might buy London 


bills and send them to Brown for collection; (2) Adam might draw on his 


brother or his correspondents in Scotland and send the bills (rather than sell 
them at a discount in Stockholm) to Brown for collection in London; and (3) 
Brown might be authorized to draw on James Montgomerie as needed. (‘These 
last bills were usually sold in London, but might be held for collection, de- 
pending on the quickness with which the money was needed.) At the beginning, 
Adam Montgomerie usually moved such funds from London to Stockholm by 
drawing bills on Brown for sale in Stockholm. Adam was very careful that funds 


1 Letterbook, pp. 117-18. Cf. pp. 118, 120. 
2 Ibid. p. 115. 

3 Ibid. p. 122. Cf. p. 123. 

4 Ibid. pp. 20, 199. 
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from Scotland should be in Brown’s hands before any bills drawn on him | 
became due. When in doubt, he instructed his brother to make remittance a _ 
few days before due so as not to pinch cousin Brown. Nevertheless, on certain 
occasions Brown was ‘in advance’ for Adam Montgomerie and complained 
bitterly. Though Montgomerie authorized him to charge interest in such © 
cases, it wasn’t missing three or four day’s interest that angered Brown so much 
as being ‘pinched’ and having his freedom of action restricted. Hence his 
petulance in asking for the 3 per cent commission.1 

So much for the usual channels. During the height of the shipping season 
when his business was most active and his need for money most acute, Adam 
Montgomerie could not follow normal procedures blindly. He had to watch 
the daily shift in rates between Stockholm, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
London, and between London and Scotland. During his first year, his com- 
plaints were almost incessant about the falling prices he got selling London 
bills in Stockholm.2 (Cf. Table 3.) The Amsterdam rate was better, if only 
slightly; the Hamburg best of all. ‘I find daily’, Adam Montgomerie wrote on 
1 August 1700 to Brown in London, ‘Current Course on Hamburgh and 
ordinarily proves. 1 per % or upwards better then to Amsterdam and 11/2 
better then to draw directly on London tho all of them are very Low at 
present.’ In subsequent years he reported the advantage in drawing via 
Hamburg rather than direct on London as at something between two and three 
per cent. Understandably then, Montgomerie frequently urged Brown and his 
Glasgow correspondents to take advantage of any chances that came their way 
to remit money to Hamburg, or even to Amsterdam. Neither Brown in 
London nor brother James and his other ‘friends’ in Scotland were too co- 
operative, but they did on occasion remit to Amsterdam — though never to 
Hamburg.* Much more frequently, Adam Montgomerie himself took the 
initiative and drew (sold bills in Stockholm) on correspondents in Hamburg 
and Amsterdam, reimbursing them either by sending them bills on Brown or 
authorizing them to draw their own bills on Brown in London. In either case, 
they could sell the London bills locally before Adam’s bills on them from 
Stockholm became due.5 When he had no funds at Brown’s, this involved 
triple drawing: e.g., he drew on Hamburg, authorizing his correspondents 
there to draw on Brown for reimbursement, while simultaneously he drew on 
his brother in Glasgow payable to Brown in London to put Brown in funds 
before the bill on him from Hamburg became due. Allowing for all expenses, 
Adam Montgomerie estimated at times that this still saved 2 per cent over 
direct drawing on London or via Amsterdam.¢ 


1 Letterbook, pp. 101-2, 199. 

2 On occasion, Adam Montgomerie preferred to borrow money in Stockholm (paying interest, he 
claimed, for the first time in his life) in anticipation of the receipt of money from his herring sales 
rather than draw on Britain at rates too disadvantageous to his correspondents. He paid 9 per cent 
interest and said others paid 12 per cent, although the legal rate was only 6 per cent. Letterbook, pp 
17, 25. —_ 

3 Letterbook, p. 39. 

4 Evg. ibid. PP. 47, 108-9, 121, 125-6, 150, 180. James Montgomerie once agreed with a Scots 
merchant going to Amsterdam for the latter to deposit 1200 guilders to Adam’s account there 

5 Letterbook, pp. 133, 151. 

6 Ibid. pp. 14.2, 144, 152. 
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With this marked differential, Adam Montgomerie not unnaturally saw an 
opportunity for some rather safe operations in arbitrage. If only Brown would 
let him overdraw, he might get cash in Stockholm by selling bills on Hamburg 
(covered by Brown in London) and use that cash to buy good bills on London to 
be remitted to Brown ‘sometimes with 2. or 3 per cent advantage’.! It was all 
perfectly safe, but Brown apparently didn’t have the resources, or in lieu 
thereof the nerve, to back such operations. There were however much greater 
houses in Stockholm and London than Montgomerie and Brown and some of 
them must have engaged in just such arbitrage operations 2 — else the London 
rate at Stockholm could not have moved so consistently parallel to the Hamburg 
and Amsterdam rates. 

With the passage of time, the unattractive Amsterdam rate led Adam 
Montgomerie to use that channel less and less frequently (except for insurance 
after the start of the French war in 1702).3 He turned instead more and more to 
Hamburg. Lacking Scots connexions there, he had through the good offices of 
the great Stockholm and London houses of Mitford and Joy been introduced to 
the prestigious Hamburg house of Stratford and Free (Francis Stratford the 
elder was governor of the Hamburg Company). They were prepared to allow 
him quite extensive liberty to draw as long as Brown in London assumed 
responsibility. 

Adam Montgomerie also used Hamburg and Amsterdam when he had 
occasion to transfer money within the Baltic. For example, 702 guilders owing 
him in K6énigsberg in 1700 were remitted by exchange to Amsterdam, whence 
he realized them in Stockholm by selling an Amsterdam bill.4 A sum in 
Danzig in 1701 was similarly realized in Stockholm by drawing operations 
through Hamburg.® When he had occasion to reimburse the agent in Elsinore 
who paid the Sound tolls on the various ships consigned to him in Stockholm, 
Montgomerie sent a bill on Hamburg. 

On infrequent and uncharacteristic occasions, Adam Montgomerie was 
obliged to remit money back to Scotland. With only two Scots factors in 
Stockholm, there was no such thing as a market in bills on Scotland. Each of 
them handled such situations privately, drawing on such of his correspondents 
in Scotland as owed him money to reimburse those whom he owed. Such 
informal procedures could be slow. If a firm in Scotland wanted its money 
more quickly, it was asked to name a house in London or Amsterdam to whom 
remittance could and would be made promptly.’ 

Throughout Adam Montgomerie’s correspondence, the rate of exchange 
looms as an awesome, uncontrollable, ifsometimes predictable deity. It was lowest 
in the late summer and early autumn as the iron ships were loading. Everyone 

1 Letterbook, p. 150. 

2 That they were in fact is indicated by the frequency with which the name Mitford appears as the 
London payee of bills sold by Montgomerie in Stockholm. John Mitford (ancestor of the lords Redes- 
dale) was a Baltic merchant of London whose eldest son William was his factor in Stockholm. 

3 Letterbook, p. 236. 

4 Ibid. pp. 41-2. 

5 Ibid. p. 179. 

8 Ibid. pp. 212-13. 

7 Ibid. pp. 245, 258, 295, 302-4, 324-5. 
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then, of course, knew it would rise, but it was ‘hardly like to do [so] untill the 
English have done shipping Iron which they do entirely by bill’.t RE recovered 
somewhat in the late autumn, but the cessation of most foreign business in the 
winter hindered a full recovery. (See Table 3.) It was highest in the spring, 
when the Baltic became open again and Swedish vessels hurried westward. 
There is little reason to think that Swedish merchants (or foreign merchants 
domiciled in Sweden) needed exchange on Amsterdam or London primarily to 
cover purchases in the United Provinces or England. Presumably, they 
wanted such credits so that their factors in France, Spain and Portugal could 
draw on Amsterdam or London to cover purchases of salt and wine, etc. For 
the likes of Adam Montgomerie, however, the knowledge that exchange 
would be higher in the winter and early spring was little consolation in August 
and September. He needed cash then for his iron purchases and was forced to 
draw and sell bills and make his correspondents pay the loss by exchange. 
After he had been in Stockholm a while, Montgomerie took all this for granted; 
at the beginning, though, he suffered a thousand torments lest his ‘friends’ in 
Glasgow think the ‘miserable Low’ exchange was due to his carelessness. 

Even in his greatest perplexity, however, Adam Montgomerie thought 
entirely in terms of the exchange mechanism. Aside from the one occasion 
when he weakly and futilely suggested that his brother send a few hundred 
Dutch dollars, the ‘gold point’ or ‘silver point’ hardly seems to have existed for 
him. He wrote to one Glasgow correspondent: 


But though the money [you paid in Glasgow] lyes now at London I cannot 
without 5 per % Loss draw it in again so that I must wait to see if the exchange 
grows better els at the present Course Ill lose double the provision besides 
wanting the use of it but theirs no preventing such rubbs [italics mine] for the Course 
of exchange here is very variable & I must take my Chances.? 


To another he explained: 


The last money I drew on you & some other ffriends Lyes yet att London & I 
cannot draw it in without 5 or 6 per Cent loss the Chief occasion is the Custome 
of Woolens from England & elsewhere proves so high that ffew goods is imported 
& much of the product (or most rather) of this Countrey shipt for England or 
Holland & their reimbursement taken by bills . . .3 


Glasgow represents a rather extreme case. It lay far from the main travelled 
routes of the ‘map of commerce’ of 1700; for all practical purposes, it was even 


! Letterbook, p. 50. Cf. p. 52. The seasonal pattern here discussed, which the letters describe as typi- 
cal, is confirmed by the exchange quotations for 1700 and 1702 but not for 1701, when the late summer 
slump in the London rate was minimal and the fall recovery very rapid. (The Letterbook gives only Lon- 
don quotations between May and Oct. 1701.) Several reasons for the stability of the London exchange at 
Stockholm in 1701 suggest themselves: (1) the adverse visible balance of trade between England and 
Sweden was only £119,703 in 1701 compared to £141,357 in 1700 and £188,636 in 1699; (2) the 
Swedish government may have been remitting funds to its armies and allies on the continent via the 
exchanges — keeping the Hamburg rate high and supporting via arbitrage the London and Amsterdam 
rates; (3) the price of herring was up in the latter part of 1701. 

2 Letterbook, p. 44. 

3 Ibid. p. 46. 
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- further from the principal financial centres where exchange was current and 
rates were fixed. Yet even at Glasgow the exchange mechanism was made to 
_ work — at a cost — to cover almost exclusively the imbalances in the Swedish 
_ trade. If the exchange mechanism could be made to work there, is it not likely 

that it could be made to work at comparable cost at almost any significant port 
in northern or western Europe? 


* OK OK 


In his second article, Mr Wilson very aptly sums up the issues remaining 
unsettled between Professor Heckscher and himself.1 Even after conceding 
‘that the use of precious metals as a medium of international payment con- 
stitutes one kind of multilateral settlement’, he observes, ‘I cannot help feeling 
that there remains a difference of conception as to the normal pattern of inter- 
national trade and payments in the mercantilist age. Professor Heckscher 
- appears to me to suggest too small a role for bullion, too large a role for the bill 
of exchange. Was the world of Thomas Mun really as much like the world of 
Alfred Marshall as Professor Heckscher suggests?’ This present paper has been 
concerned neither with the world of Thomas Mun, nor with that of Alfred 
Marshall, nor even with the economic ‘world’ at all — but merely with the 
payments mechanism in a specific trade (British-Northern) at a specific 
moment in time, some half century or more after Mun’s death in 1641. If the 
author of such a limited exercise may be permitted a more general observation, 
it does seem that one weakness in the discussion hitherto has been an imprecise 
historicity. Neither circumstance nor practice was static during the several 
centuries of ‘the period commonly described as ‘‘mercantilist’”’, least of all in the 
last decades of the seventeenth century. The bill of exchange came into wide 
use amongst the more important commercial centres in the later Middle Ages 
not simply to avoid the dangers and costs of specie transfers, but in part to 
compensate for the relative scarcity of currency.? By contrast, in the century or 
so before 1660, silver became available in unprecedented quantities in north- 
western Europe. This not only had the so oft emphasized effect on prices; it 
also made possible the expansion of trades inside and outside of Europe 
hitherto limited by the shortage of specie. (The European East India trade of 
1740 could not have been carried on with the money supply of 1540.) The bill 
mechanism did not disappear during the silver glut. It simply was supplemen- 
ted by specie flows of unprecedented volume. After 1660, however, there was 
a contraction in the supply of new silver. During the next two generations, 
prices in Europe declined generally in peacetime. But almost all branches of 


1 Wilson, ‘Further evidence’, loc. cit. 233. 

2 For the earlier history of the bill of exchange, see the following works of Raymond de Roover: 
L’ Evolution de la Lettre de Change, XIVe—XVIUIIe siécles (Affaires et gens d’affaires, IV), Paris, 1953; Gresham 
on foreign exchange (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949) and ‘What is dry exchange? a contribution to the 
study of English mercantilism’, Journal of Political Economy, LIT (1944), 250-66. On p. 261 of the last 
cited, and elsewhere, de Roover stresses 1650 as the approximate turning point between the older in- 
flexible bill market confined to non-negotiable foreign bills and the modern market made much more 
flexible through the development of negotiability, discount and the domestic bill. 


for settling trade balances with the North. The 
was Russia where government regulations created an 
specie. English merchants met this demand not bilaterally, 
shipments from Holland or Hamburg. the 


The University of Michigan 


1 If some branches of shipping through the Sound never reached after 1660 the levels they had 
reached before 1618, this must be ascribed not to contractions in western demand, but to contractions 
in local supplies. Danzig grain shipments never recovered during 1660-17 50 their pre-1618 levels. 

2 Ruggiero Romano, Commerce et prix du blé & Marseille au XVIIIe siécle (Monnaie-Prix-Conjoncture, T11) 
(Paris, 1956), pp. 29-30. M. Romano ascribes the chronic credit crisis in Marseilles after 1675 less to the 
silver shortage than to failure of the conservative Marseilles merchant community to make more 
extensive use of bills of exchange and other forms of commercial credit. 

3 Professor Supple is of opinion, for ca. 1600-1640, ‘that even in the abnormal situation of regular 
exchange operations, these would not have helped English exporters; and that generally, and specific- 
ally during a slump, a chronic payments deficit with the Baltic market placed the existence of such a 
system entirely out of the question’. B. E. Supple, Commercial crisis and change in England 1600-1642 
(Cambridge, 1959), pp. 83-5. Mr Hinton would seem to concur, ca. 1620-40; after 1660, it is his 
opinion that the export of silver was still necessary to Norway, but not to Sweden. R. W. K. Hinton, 
The Eastland trade and the common weal in the seventeenth century (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 22-3, 42-3, 115-16. 


Emigration and Demographic Change ~ 
in Ireland, 1851-1861 


BY S. H. GOUSENS 


i demographic decline which has been such a marked feature of Irish 
life during the last century dates from the Great Famine of 1846. Since then an 
increase of population over the country as a whole has been confined to periods 
when special restrictions have hindered movement, for example during the 
Second World War.! During the famine itself the greatest deterrent to emi- 
gration among the poorer peasantry was poverty. Many of those who could 
afford to go left and the tie between peasant and land appeared to be largely 
broken.? If this tie were permanently weakened the mass movement of the last 
century could be directly ascribed to the effects of the Great Famine, but there 
is strong evidence that the immediate post-famine emigration took place 
despite a widespread desire to remain. 

The extensive emigration from Ireland during the 1850’s was the tail end of 
the exodus which arose from the famine conditions prevailing during the late 
forties. Therefore movement was concentrated into the early part of the decade. 
More than 55 per cent of the total emigrants leaving Ireland between 1851 and 
1861 had left the country by the end of 1854. After this the rate of movement 
dwindled, and became stabilized at just over double that prevailing during the 
few years immediately before the famine: 


1851 3 1852 1853 1854. 1855 1856 

152,060 190,322 173,148 140,555 91,914 90,781 
1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 4,5 
95,081 64,337 ~ 80,599 84,261 16,072 


During the period of intense emigration from 1851 to 1854, there was a 
distinct increase in the proportion of landless among the emigrants. Evidence 
on this point comes from the changes in landholdings in comparison with the 
number of emigrants year by year. 

Emigration during the famine had been largely a family affair, and in the 
fifties as many women as men were leaving the country, suggesting that not 
many young men were leaving on their own. 

The percentage of males among the total emigrants 1851-1861 was 
1851 1852 1853 1854 1855 1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 
50.1 50.0 49.1 51.1 49.0 52.4 55.0 54.6 54.2 50.4. 50.4 


1 T. W. Freeman, Ireland, its Physical, Historical, Social and Economic Geography (1950), p. 125. 

2 S. H. Cousens, ‘The Regional Pattern of Emigration during the Great Irish Famine, 1846-1851’, 
Transactions and Papers of the Institute of British Geographers, No. 28 (1960), p. 128. 

3 T.e. from May 31 to Dec. 31. 

4 A quarter of the total for the year to approximate movement to the inter-censal period. 

5 Census of Ireland 1861. Report on Disease and Death. H. of C. papers, LVIII (1863), 192. 
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The average size of a family according to the census of 1841 was 5.3 persons. 
Thus a vacated holding should supply approximately that number of emigrants. 
There is the complication that some of the vacated holdings were taken up by 
others as individual farms, or that abandoned holdings were once again re- 
occupied. This activity was most strongly developed in Mayo. Here the return 
to the land after the catastrophe was quicker than in any other county, but was 
limited to certain parts of it, notably the barony of Gallen. Therefore, the 
decline in holdings has been worked out for the four main categories of holdings 
for which information is available, i.e. 1-5 acres, 5-15, 15-30 and over 30 
acres, for each barony in every county for each year from 1851 to 1856.1 

It should be recalled that eviction was still common in Ireland during these 
years, and it was only in exceptional areas that either small holdings were taken 
over, or vacated holdings reoccupied during the period of heavy emigration 
up to 1854. Some check is possible in counties like Mayo, Down or Fermanagh, 
where labourers were few. Here the decline in holdings multiplied by the 
average number per family approximately equals the number of emigrants, 
whereas if vacated holdings were being taken over without amalgamation on a 
large scale, the recorded emigrants would be much more numerous than the 
loss of holdings would suggest, which in fact is not the case. 

The decline in holdings accounted for approximately 55 per cent of the 
emigrants in 1851, 42 per cent in 1852, but only 34 per cent in 1853, and after 
this the proportion rose to 38 per cent in 1854, 44 per cent in 1855 and 52 per 
cent in 1856. It appears that the landless peasants formed an increasing 
proportion of emigrants for some years after the end of the famine and then 
declined in importance. 

This changing social composition of the emigrants emphasizes the link 
between the movement of the early fifties and that of the famine itself. The 
climax of emigration among the labourers was most likely to occur at this very 
time, for they above all were prevented from leaving during the crisis itself by a 
lack of passage money.* The mobility of this class was helped after 1850 by the 
amelioration in economic conditions, and the increase in the size of farms. 
Moreover, emigrant remittances may have helped: in 1848 £460,000 had been 
sent back, which had increased by 1852 to £1,404,000.3 

Whilst the general amelioration in economic conditions helped the labourer 
to leave, farmers were becoming less disposed to move, for the poor rate, which 
had been a heavy burden to the larger farmer and a strong incentive to 
emigration, had begun to decline.4 The smaller farmers were feeling more 
secure than they had for a decade; eviction had by no means ceased, but it 
was no longer common enough to induce the feeling of insecurity which had 


1 The number of holdings was contained each year in the annual agricultural returns, e.g. 1851 in 
H. of C. Papers (1852-53), XCIII, 1. 

® Papers relating to the proceedings for the relief of distress and the state of the union workhouses in 
Ireland, 5th series. H. of CG. Papers (1847-8), XLVIII, 160. 

3 Census of 1851. Report on Deaths. H. of C. Papers (1856), XXIX, 507. 

4 Poundage rates imposed on each electoral division in Ireland for 1850, H. of C. Papers (1851), L 
631, and for 1851, H. of C. Papers (1852-3), XLVI, 341. Peas 
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~ once prevailed.1 Both large and small farmers alike were encouraged by the 


stability in the price of oats, and wheat rose from 38/6 a quarter in 1852 to over 
70/— a quarter in 1854 and 1855 during the Crimean war. Moreover, potato 
yields were becoming more certain. Although the 1847 harvest had been 
excellent, averaging over 140 cwt. to an acre in the country as a whole, in 
subsequent years yields were severely reduced by the blight in one part of the 
country or another. There were always counties returning a crop of less than 
75 cwt. an acre, until 1853, when the harvest was a much more certain one. 
The average yield was 128 cwt. and only one county harvested less than 
100 cwt. The 1855 crop was also good, averaging over 125 cwt. per acre. The 
renewed virility in the potato appeared to be confirmed.? k 
The major areas of resistance to movement from 1851 to 1861 


The areas resistant to movement were essentially those which recorded an 
increase in population between 1851 and 1861. Although this far from implies 
that no emigration took place, it was sufficiently reduced in scale to prevent 
that demographic decline which has haunted post-famine Ireland. 

The successful establishment of the major areas of population increase 
depends entirely on mapping demographic statistics on a scale sufficiently 
large to distinguish relatively small administrative units. On a county basis a 
fairly distinct north-south pattern of change can be seen with the south losing 
notably more than the north (Fig. 1). However the plotting of changes by poor 
law unions, of which there were 163, makes it clear that not only urban areas 
such as Belfast and Lurgan were increasing in population, but also some purely 
rural ones in the far west, for instance Newport and Swinford in Mayo, and 
Tobercurry in Sligo. Even so, poor law unions in the south-west recorded 
heavy losses of population as a whole. It is only by mapping the changes by 
electoral divisions that large areas of increasing population between 1851 and 
1861 are revealed. Not only were parts of rural Mayo and Sligo providing few 
emigrants, but also parts of Galway and Kerry (Fig. 2). That these changes 
should not appear when using larger administrative divisions points to some 
intricate and detailed response to prevailing conditions, which varied widely 
over relatively small distances. Either people chose to go from some areas and 
not others, or they were given less chance to remain. An examination of the 
main circumstances controlling emigration at this time makes it clear that 
resistance to movement was considerable, and in those areas experiencing 
heavy losses, both physical, geographical and human reasons made it difficult 
or even impossible for them to remain. 

Five main factors seem to have controlled the rate of Irish emigration at this 
time: (a) The influence of waste lands and those of little agricultural value. 
(b) The extent of indigence prevailing in 1851. (c) The system of land tenure. 
(d) Landlord activity. (e) The extent of population loss during the famine 
itself. 


1 Return of evictions in each county in Ireland from 1851 to 1854, H. of C. Papers (1881), LX XVII, 


733- 
2 See agricultural returns, H. of C. Papers (1847), LVIII, etc. 
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(a) The influence of waste lands and those of little agricultural value. — 

The most outstanding fact of rural population increases during the eighteen-— 
fifties, was their occurrence in many of those areas which had suffered severely 
during the Great Famine. At that time everyday life was dislocated: millions 
were being fed by public means and hundreds of thousands were being evicted, 
land was going out of cultivation and whole settlements were disappearing. 
The one desire then was to leave the stricken country. The end of the famine 
was really marked by the reduction of people dependent on the Poor Law for 
support for at least part of the year, to something less than 5 per cent. This 
was accomplished both by emigration and by the re-absorption of the evicted 
onto the land. There was little scope for internal migration, for Belfast and 
Dublin alone of the larger Irish towns were growing at all rapidly. 

The anomaly of a relatively stable population from 1851 to 1861 in some of 
the areas worst hit during the famine was largely the outcome of the influence 
of the waste lands there. It is possible to re-construct the land lying uncultivated 
before the famine from the first edition of the 1 : 10,560 maps of Ireland, 
surveyed between 1832 and 1846. The broad similarity between areas of 
waste land and population increases during the 1850’s is fairly clear (cf. Fig. 2 
with Fig. 3). Some large areas of uncultivated land did not come into this 
category because they were intrinsically unsuitable for agriculture. The deep - 
bogs of central Ireland, especially in King’s County, were almost impossible to 
reclaim. The higher parts of the Wicklow mountains could not support a 
farming community, nor could the bare limestones of the Burren in Co. Clare. 

It is worth noting that population increases in electoral divisions which 
were fully cultivated were rare. Of a total of 510 divisions with more people in 
them in 1861 than 1851, only 57 were so situated. Some of these exceptional 
cases owed their demographic growth to suburban sprawl, for example near 
Dublin and Belfast, others to mechanization in the linen industry, for instance 
in Lurgan and Portadown. The divisions of Ballysax East and Newbridge 
derived their increase in numbers from the inclusion of the military personnel at 
the Curragh, omitted in the previous census, Many of the rest experienced 
exceptionally heavy losses during the famine in comparison with the sur- 
rounding area. In fact most of these cases had some outstanding peculiarity of 
this sort to account for their anomalous position. 

The general correlation between population increase and waste land was not 
necessarily the result of direct pioneer colonization of uncultivated lands. The 
coincidence derived largely from the marginal nature of much of the land in 
electoral divisions which still contained areas which had never been settled. 
These divisions covered, for the most part, the ‘pioneer fringe’ of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, an area of poor soils and superabundant rainfall, 
which was tackled for the most part only after the more rewarding soils had 
been colonized. Little could be grown besides oats and potatoes. The incentive 
to landlords to evict the peasantry from such areas was much less than from 
those of greater fertility. The creation of larger farms in the lowland areas led 
to the more certain payment of rent to the landlord, who was less likely to find 
his farms a liability in the event of a repetition of a potato failure on the scale 
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Fig 1 POPULATION CHANGES 1851-1861, BY COUNTIES 
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Fig 2 ELECTORAL DIVISIONS RECORDING AN INCREASE IN POPULATION. 1851-61. 
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of 1846. The alternative to small peasant holdings in the poorer areas was often 
simply rough pasture, which gave little prospect of financial return to the 
landlord, who therefore frequently risked possible future difficulties for the 
small rent of numerous tiny holdings. The limited emigration from areas 
immediately adjoining the waste lands was probably, therefore, a consequence ~ 
of their unfavourable soils, their lack of attraction to the larger farmer, and the 
acquiescence by landowners in the survival of existing peasant settlements, 
rather than large-scale reclamation from the waste. ; 

It was this correlation between land potential and emigration which 
resulted in such striking local variations in population changes in some western 
counties, notably in Mayo (cf. Fig. 2 with Fig. 3). Here, three areas were covered 
by a patchwork of fields before the famine, and there was no land uncultivated, 
notably the Ballina lowland and the area around Killala Bay in the north, and 
the Clew Bay lowland in the west. These areas lost heavily in population 
during the fifties, whilst from among the intervening wild wastes, emigration 
was generally not sufficient to diminish numbers. 

It is possible to analyse the influence of physical conditions on demographic 
change for townlands, which are even smaller units than the electoral division, 
which itself was smaller than the average parish. Fifteen parishes were selected 
in the counties of Mayo, Kerry, Cork, Longford and Tyrone.! The criterion for 
selection was that the parishes should contain both a large number of fully 
cultivated townlands and also scattered communities living among con- 
siderable areas of waste. An analysis of the townlands in these parishes losing 
more than a fifth of their population between 1851 and 1861 showed that 
most were concentrated in townlands with less than a fifth of their lands 
waste (Graph 1). Fewer than half the townlands having less than 10 per cent 
waste land increased in population, whilst the proportion was over four-fifths 
where more than 60 per cent of the land was uncultivated. Finally it should be 
noted that special circumstances were operative in many of the townlands 
containing less than 5 per cent of their area under waste (Graph 1). In the first 
place some famine losses had been exceptional; second, townlands like Curragh 
and Gorteendrumagh adjacent to Castlebar and Scarteen Lower adjoining 
Newmarket were urban in character, and thirdly a few townlands had an 
extraordinarily large number of cultivated acres per person.2 

If the peculiar considerations affecting many of those townlands with less 
than 5 per cent waste are taken into account, the relationship between a high 
proportion of waste and an increasing population becomes even more striking. 
In very few of the remote townlands was emigration at all common. It is also 
worth noting that by 1861, many townlands supported a greater population 
than in 1841, especially in the remoter areas. As the peasantry were entirely 


1 Addergoole, Aglish, Attymass, Ballynahaglish, Kilmore, Kilmoremoy, Murrisk, Rathreagh 
Templemurray and Lackan, Turlough in Mayo, Beagh in Galway, Clonfert in Cork, Kildress a 
Tyrone, Killoe in Longford, and Ratass in Kerry. : 

2 Drummin (Ballynahaglish) 51 acres per person; Struan (Aglish) 28; Bellasallagh (Rathreagh) 253 
three townlands recorded no population: Mountkeefe (Clonfert) 707 cultivated acres Cloonmore 
(Ratass) 99 acres and Rathbaun (Rathreagh) 20 acres. 
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or losing more than 20%. 


The percentage of area of townlands uncultivated 
Graph 1 


dependent on the land for support, some fresh reclamation of the waste was to 
be expected. 

The possibility of recording an increase of population between 1841 and 1861 
was remote, because most of the more isolated areas of poor soil had suffered 
severe losses during the famine. Where thirty, fifty or even sixty per cent 
declines were recorded between 1841 and 1851, overall demographic increase 
by 1861 was unlikely. However, some areas supported greater numbers in 1861 
than in 1841. The major areas were chiefly in the unions of Dunfanaghy and 
Glenties in Donegal, and Swinford in Mayo, although there were smaller areas 
in other counties. Dunfanaghy and Glenties had lost less than any other union in 
the west during the famine, and Swinford less than any other union in Con- 
naught. 


Some groups of neighbouring townlands showed considerable increases over 
the twenty year period: 


: No. of : Gains 
County Parish Teuahds Population 1861 ee 9% 
Tyrone Kildress 12 1976 2131 155 8 
Donegal Clondahorky 16 833 1033 150 17 
Mayo Kilmore 19 1621 2401 780 43 
Mayo Sonnagh 22 2964 3796 830 QI 


The Mayo examples were particularly striking and fresh reclamation of land 
seems very probable under such conditions. 

It is known that some lands were cultivated for the first time after the famine. 
Irish oral tradition tells of the settlement of the evicted on bog, poor mountain 
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or common land.! In north-west Donegal new ‘cuts’ had been made in the — 


Cloughaneely and Gweedore districts, at Tullaghobegly Irish, Stroughareagh, 
Ray and Ballyboe. These were let from 3/6 to 5/— per acre and the tenants were 
generally people who had been evicted elsewhere.? 


In Mayo there was talk of the reclamation of land in 1856, but in the | 


following spring there was no doubt that an active extension of cultivated land 
was taking place. 


The breadth of the land sown this year had not been exceeded certainly since 
the famine times. Tillage is not confined to land formerly cultivated but in 
numberless instances large portions of the superabundant bog, which previously 
supplied only a wild and valueless herbage when not required for fuel purposes, 
are being taken in. 


Thus there was a correlation between population increase between 1851 and 
1861, and the distribution of waste land. Generally this implied little emigration 
from the less hospitable areas, and occasionally fresh attack upon the un- 
cultivated land. There is no indication whether this correlation held good 
because the poorer peasantry were unwilling to leave or unable to go for lack 
of means. 
(b) The extent of indigence prevailing in 1851 

The connexion between pauperism in 1851 and the loss of population during 
the following decade is to be expected, firstly because marked indigence led to 
heavy rates for the support of the poor, thus encouraging the emigration of the 
ratepayer, and secondly because where many were still partly dependent on 
the workhouse for support, they had been largely immobilized by poverty, and 
as conditions improved in the early fifties left in large numbers. Therefore there 
was a distinct tendency for the heaviest losses of population to occur among 
those unions with the highest levels of indigence in 1851 (Graph 2). Where less 
than 5 per cent of the population were in receipt of public relief between 
1 October 1850 and 30 September 1851,4 population losses between 1851 and 
1861 were generally between 1 per cent and 13 per cent. Where some 15 per 
cent were indigent, population losses ranged mainly between 15 per cent and 
25 per cent. The correlation is really closer than the regression curve would 
suggest, because of the influence of the exceptional cases with more than a 
fifth of their population indigent. The slight movement from the northern part 
of the country (Fig. 1) sprang largely from the virtual absence of pauperism 
there. North of a line from Dundalk (Louth) to Killala (Mayo) less than 
5 per cent of the population were on the relief lists. In Donegal, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Antrim and Down especially, indigence had been kept within reason- 
able bounds throughout the crisis. The fear of destitution was sufficiently 


remote to stay the movement of the smallholder, and rates were too low to be a_ 


LTRS: McHugh, “The Famine in Irish Oral Tradition’ in R. D. Edwards, The Irish Famine, pp. 430-1. 
® Report on destitution in the Cloughaneely and Gweedore districts of County Donegal in 1857. 
H. of C. Papers (1857-8), XITI, 231 and 246. 
3 Tyrawley Herald, Ballina, 16 April 1857. 
4 ay fae 
5th Annual Report of the Commissioners for administering the laws for the relief of th i 
Ireland, H. of C. Papers (1852), XXIII, 155. : OE en a 
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s burden to the larger farmer. In the southern half of Ireland the number of 


paupers was still considerable in 1851. Rarely less than 10 per cent and 
frequently over 20 per cent of the population looked to the workhouse for 
support. Poor rates remained for a time a consideration, and gave rise to some 
movement. Moreover, many would-be emigrants were still prevented from 
leaving, and it was their exodus during the famine as conditions improved in 
the early fifties which was responsible for the rapid demographic decline at 
that time. 

Despite the general relationship between the degree of indigence in 1851, 
and emigration during the following years, there were notable exceptions. 
Many unions lost much less than the degree of indigence still prevailing in 1851 
suggested. Most were in the poor parts of Mayo and western Galway. Here 
emigration was slight and increases in population were common. The ac- 
quiescence of landlords in the resettlement of the peasantry on their lands came 
mainly after 1851, in contrast to eastern Mayo, Sligo, Roscommon and Leitrim. 
There was a rapid transition from crippling dependence on public relief in 
1849, when more than half the population were in receipt of relief in Mayo and 
west Galway,? thus keeping down movement, to a widespread re-letting of 
land to the peasantry. This rapid transition from prohibitive destitution to 
active re-settlement of former tenants on the poorer lands explains the paucity 


1 That is to say, unions lying outside the mean deviation on Graph 2. 
2 9rd Annual Report on Poor Laws, H. of C. Papers, XX VII, 449. 
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of emigration despite the relatively high proportion of destitute in 1851. 
Unions in the neighbourhood of Dublin and Belfast also came into t 1 a 
category, and here the explanation lay in suburban development. Two other 
unions also need consideration. Naas was anomalous, due to the counting of - 
military personnel in 1861, and in Ballyvaughan in Clare the level of de- 
stitution was such as to suggest a common inability to leave for want of means. 
No less than 65 per cent of the population of that union received help from the 
workhouse in the year ending 30 September 1851. The nearest approach to 
this figure was in Dingle where 46 per cent were relieved. Despite this influence 
emigration was still above the national average, and many went as conditions 
improved. 

Other unions lost notably more than indigence in 1851 warranted. They were 
concentrated chiefly in east Galway, west King’s and north Tipperary, although 
isolated examples occurred elsewhere, notably Westport in Mayo, Ardee, 
Carrickmacross and Kells in eastern Ireland and Lismore and New Ross in the 
south. A determined eviction policy was probably the underlying cause in 
those unions in Mayo, Galway, Tipperary and King’s, whilst further south the 
proportion of labourers was well above average, and this group in fact provided 
the majority of emigrants at this time. 

(c) The system of land tenure 

The system of land tenure was an important influence on the pattern of 
emigration since it varied markedly from one part of the country to another. 
Confirmation of a large landless class comes from a comparison between the 
recorded number of holdings and the population. Whereas there were only six 
or seven persons per holding over one acre in parts of Donegal, Mayo and 
Galway, there were more than eighteen in parts of Cork.! The lists of rated and 
non-rated holdings by poor law unions gave further information on the 
subject.2 The proportion of labourers was highest where holdings over 30 acres 
were most common, notably in Cork, and especially in the unions of Dunman- 
way, Kanturk and Macroon. West Limerick and parts of Tipperary and 
Waterford in the south and west, and parts of Meath and Louth in the east also 
recorded a high proportion of population without land (Fig. 4). The distri- 
bution was fundamental, because the large numbers of labourers was in itself 
evidence of the lack of a tradition of small rented holdings, and without it, the 
chances of the poor obtaining a small holding after the famine were remote. 
Holdings of less than five acres never became numerous in those areas in 
which they were uncommon before the famine; the main traits of land tenure 
remained rigid. Moreover, the demand for labour was not certain. Although in 
Cork there were 420 more farms between 50 and 200 acres than there had been 
in 1851, a gain of 4 per cent, cropped land, including meadow and clover, had 


1 There was the possible complication of joint tenure on statistical material in much of the west 
Rundale was particularly common in Mayo, and it was possible that because of this the number of 
people holding land might have been underestimated. In fact this was not the case Mayo and other 
similarly placed counties showed few without land on this basis. ; 

2 Return of Parliamentary electors and also of tenements valued for the relief of the poor, H. of C 

apers (1844), XLIII, 323. Return of Hereditaments valued under £4 where the rate was aid b ) 
immediate lessor, H. of C. Papers (1846), XXXVI, 592. ; . 


0 sae cunca it is anes that the major divis cs a tenant 
| bouring peasantry lay a short distance east of the Kerry boundary. 

Pee he lly heavy emigraticn from Cork, Clare, parts of Limerick, 
‘Tipperary « and Waterford was largely a reflection of a large labouring popu- 
lation, quite unable to obtain a foothold on the land at home, and WERE only 
5 alternative to pauperism was emigration. 

K @) Landlord activity o 
Although evictions were by no means on the scale they had been during the 
crisis itself, they were still a feature of Irish life in the early fifties. The fear of 
eviction was an incentive to emigrate, and the relationship between eviction 
and emigration is evidence of this (Graph 3). It is worth noting that eviction 
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had less influence on emigration from Antrim, Down and Dublin than else- 
where. The growth of Belfast and Dublin offered the alternative of migration 
rather than emigration in the areas adjacent to those towns. Few migrated to 
these towns from further afield, despite the wholesale flight overseas. 


1 Census of 1861. Birth Places of the people. H. of C. Papers (1863), LXL, 390. 
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In Mayo the overall slight loss in comparison with the amount of eviction 
arose from the close juxtaposition of diverse landlord policies in neighbouring 
areas. Whilst some localities lost heavily, others gained dramatically. In 
addition the extent of waste lands was particularly great in Mayo, and despite 
eviction on a considerable scale, many found a footing elsewhere. After the 
privations of the famine it is unlikely that the natural increase exceeded 
15 per cent during the decade, but fifteen electoral divisions recorded gains 
over this amount, a phenomenon more frequent than anywhere else except the 
western part of Galway, which exhibited similar demographic vicissitudes. 

Emigration was more common than eviction warranted from an extensive 
and compact block of territory, including most of the counties of Clare, 
Limerick, Waterford and Tipperary. It was precisely in this area that labourers 
formed a particularly important section of the community. The proportion of 
landless among emigrants from these counties was particularly high between 
1851 and 1854, when they comprised two-thirds of the total. Comparable 
figures were recorded only in Cork, where labourers were in a majority in the 
west of the county, and in Dublin whence many emigrants would not have held 
land. 

(e) The extent of population decline in the famine itself 

It is logical to assume that exceptionally severe losses of population during 
the famine might well be followed by a slight increase. Isolated examples of 
this phenomenon appear throughout Ireland. For example, the electoral 
divisions which lost most during the famine, in the unions of Bawnboy, Carrick- 
macross, Castleblaney, Cork, Kilmacthomas, and Shillelagh, all recorded a 
gain during the subsequent decade. In these cases the population had dwindled 
to such an extent that little further movement took place. 

The virtual control of population changes between 1851 and 1861 by 
famine events assumed regional proportions only in Clare, south-west Cork 
and south Kerry, all of which were areas of extensive and prolonged eviction. 
There was a very striking difference between the famine losses of townlands 
increasing in population from 1851 to 1861 and of those losing more than a 
fifth of their population. The latter lost, on an average, only half the percentage 
of population drained away from the former. 

Statistics for the following parishes make this point: 


Townlands increasing Townlands losing 20% 
in population 1851-1861 or more 1851-1861 
Total No. °% Loss No. of % Loss No. of 

Parish Union of townlands 1841-1851 townlands 1841-1851 townlands 
Tulla Tulla 70 60.0 ry 28.2 2 
Kilkeedy Corrofin 51 60.8 QI 30.0 15 
Feakle Scarrif 92 54.1 36 28.8 30 
Kiltartan Gort oF 50.0 6 30.0 14 
Fanlobbus | Dunmanway 80 55-9 20 36.1 20 
Kilmoe Skull 60 58.8 15 25.6 15 
Kenmare Kenmare 61 62.1 25 32.3 re 


Although the degree of loss experienced during the famine appears to be the 
decisive factor, this is apparent only because of the course of landlord policy. 
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_ Eviction in these areas was an instrument used with force over a number of 
years, and the degree of compulsion to leave such areas was very great. A 
notable feature in these parishes was the unimportance of local migration 
compared with, for example, Co. Mayo or west Galway. Local increases of 
population above that which could be reasonably expected among’a post- 
famine peasantry were not common. Of the 441 townlands in these parishes, 
47 only recorded an increase of more than 15 per cent and of these 20 had 
_- fewer than 20 people, and accident of family increase could more easily push up 
numbers by that amount than among a large community. Therefore although 
townlands which lost heavily during the famine lost less than the rest after the 
crisis, there was no intrinsic reversal of landlord policy. Even when numbers 
had dropped by half there is little evidence of immigration. The clearance of 
smaller farms had resulted in a situation tolerable to the landlord, and the 
status quo was maintained. Where famine losses had been between one-quarter 
and one-third, the eviction policy continued. Many neighbouring townlands 
lost more than 20 per cent of their population. A group of 23 townlands 
suffered in this way in Tulla parish (Clare), and smaller communities suffered 
a similar fate elsewhere.! The dominance of famine losses in the pattern of 
demographic change was therefore often the result of the completion of an 
eviction policy, only partly carried through by landlords up to 1851. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that demographic change during the eighteen-fifties was 
influenced by several inter-reacting factors. However, one common feature is 
discernible: despite the terrible shock of the famine there was still very con- 
siderable resistance to emigration. The very existence of wide areas of in- 
creasing population, especially in those very places where the horrors of famine 
had weighed heavily on the peasantry, makes it clear that the tie between 
peasant and land had not been entirely broken by that calamity. 

Rapid demographic decline elsewhere, especially in the south, was due 
largely to social considerations. With a decline in arable, the occupation of 
small holdings alone could have kept the population in Ireland, and where they 
were denied, the peasantry had no alternative but to emigrate. The cor- 
relation between a lack of tradition in small rented holdings and emigration, 
and furthermore between eviction and emigration, points to some degree of 
compulsion. The movement of the fifties was not as spontaneous as one had 
previously believed. 

The intensity of desire to remain was chiefly exhibited where abundant poor 
land could not be profitably utilized except as small rented holdings, and 
where the tradition of the small rented farm was deeply rooted. In such areas, 
local eviction policies resulted in local movements, so that some electoral 
divisions in which landlords acquiesced in peasant settlement recorded 
considerable accessions of population during the decade, for example Owen- 
gowla in Clifden, 51.7 per cent and Achill in Newport, 66.9 per cent. In the 
latter case population was greater in 1861 than it had been in 1841. 


1 Notably in the parishes of Feakle, Inagh, Kilkeedy, Killard and Killofin, all in Clare. 


harvests Frou a pee survey af ‘te fa census ee is selsde ‘that the 
break between peasant and land in the poorer parts of the west had not yet 
occurred and still lay i in the future. Neither famine nor eviction loosed the 
hold of the peasantry in much of the west. 
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Foreign Trade and Economic Growth: Lessons from 
Britain and France, 1850 to 1913 


BY C. P. KINDLEBERGER 1}! 


- 3 

xpanding exports can stimulate economic growth or retard it. The same 
is true of increasing imports, and of tariffs which reduce imports. And a decline 
in the rate of growth of exports can slow down the rate of economic growth, or 
speed it up. 

The purpose of this paper is to set out some simple models 2 of the relations 
between foreign trade and national economic growth, to list the differences in 
their assumptions, and to illustrate them with reference to the experience of 
Britain and France prior to World War I. In the course of the exercise, op- 
portunity will be taken to review the work of a number of historians and 
economists who have explained domestic economic growth in these countries in 
terms of foreign trade. If expanding exports can either speed or slow down 
economic growth, depending upon the assumptions of the model, it is of course 
no explanation of historical experience to state that growth is or is not the 
result of changes in exports, without specifying the assumptions of the model 
employed and their relevance to the historical scene. 


II 


The first model is one in which expanding foreign trade stimulates growth. A 
rise in exports leads to an increase in national output. This is an example of 
what Rostow calls ‘a leading sector’. An economist may express some surprise 
that the relatively straightforward statement of this relationship with a small 
amount of historical illustration should be set forth as a discovery in a 1960 
issue of the Economic History Review * since the idea is one of long familiarity.® 

But the connexions between foreign trade and growth are not always made 
clear. The pure types are several. First, in a full-employment economy, a 
favourable change in demand abroad, or an innovation reducing costs at home, 


1 Ford Faculty Research Fellow, 1960-61. 

2 In limiting the paper to simple relationships, we exclude a model made familiar by the work of 
Colin Clark, W. W. Rostow, A. K. Cairncross and others, in which capital exports lead to expanding 
production overseas, improved terms of trade and increased real income in the lending country, on the 
basis of which higher rates of growth are possible. 

3 W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1960), pp. 52 ff. It is not necessary, of 
course, to adopt the ‘stages’ schema to attach importance in growth to leading sectors. 

4 See K. Berrill, ‘International Trade and the Rate of Economic Growth’, Economic History Review, 
and ser. XII (1960), 351-9. 

5 This will emerge particularly from the discussion of its inverse: that a decline in exports, or even in 
its rate of expansion, can slow down economic growth. For a formal treatment of three models in 
which foreign trade is a leading, lagging and balancing sector, see C. P. Kindleberger, Economic 
Development (New York, 1958), Chapter 14. 
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may expand exports, improve the terms of trade (whether net barter or single 
factoral), enlarge the gains from trade. This will increase income, and in turn 
lead to still higher incomes, through higher savings, more investment, and, with 
a constant capital coefficient, more output. Trade is tied in with a Harrod- 
Domar growth model, and more trade means more growth. | : 

Second, resources may be unemployed or underemployed. In Perroux S 
phrase, the economy is ‘disarticulated’. If exports are the modern efficient 
sector, expanding exports allow more resources to be drawn from the under- 
employed and low-productivity sector to occupations where they are more 
productive. This is in addition to the gains from trade. There may or may not 
be an improvement in the terms of trade. But even at the old terms of trade, 
with increased volume the gains have enlarged. 

A variant of this second submodel is contained in the case where entrepre- 
neurship is lacking, investment decisions are few,-and the increase in exports 
calls attention to an investment opportunity. This is Professor Hirschman’s 
‘backward’ linkage, which can take place either in the export industry itself, or 
in other industries which supply it.1 

Third, in the industries with decreasing-cost curves, export markets may 
enable a reduction in real costs to take place, an increase in real income, and 
so on. This could be said to be a variant of the first case, but one in which the 
extent of the comparative advantage, or its existence, depends on access to the 
foreign market. 

Last in our list, but doubtless not exhausting the possibilities, expanding 
exports may put pressure on domestic resources and lead to cost-reducing 
innovations. This is perhaps a different type of linkage from that discussed by 
Hirschman, who was interested mainly in stimulating investment decisions, 
rather than technological change. But the difference can be narrow if the rise in 
exports induces an entrepreneur to expand capacity and make use of known but 
previously unutilized techniques. In the pure form, the pressure is to devise new 
cost-reducing processes. his submodel is particularly relevant to those general 
models of growth which emphasize the importance of technical change, as 
contrasted with capital expansion. 

Exports have been a leading sector in British growth on at least two occasions 
since the Industrial Revolution: in the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century and in the 1850’s and 1860’s. In the latter period, they performed the 
same réle in France. Phyllis Deane and H. J. Habakkuk state that the most satis- 
fying interpretation of British experience in the Industrial Revolution is that the 
sudden and important acceleration in exports was responsible for British 
growth.” They observe that even without cotton textiles and iron goods, the 
volume of exports increased by half between 1779-83 and 1789-93, and by one- 
third again to 1799-1803. The expansion was due to the fortunes of war which 
took first the American colonies, then France out of world markets. In the 


: See Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven, 1958), Chapter 14. 
® P. Deane and H. J. Habakkuk, “The Take-Off in Britain’, paper submitted to the September 1960 


meeting of the International Economic Association at Constance. Professor Habakkuk has kindly 
shown me the paper in typescript. 
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_ important cotton textile industry, Smelser finds that the heavy foreign demand 
created the ‘disturbance’ which leads, in his system, to industrial change.! 

But our interest really begins with the 1850’s. Schlote groups the forties and 
fifties together in calculating his rates of growth. For exports it was 5.3 per cent 
per annum, for imports 4.5.2 If the relationship between total foreign trade 
(exports plus imports) and national income be measured throughout the 
nineteenth century and put in terms of 1913 as a standard it can be seen that 
foreign trade is a rising proportion of national income steadily throughout the 
period. The index of relation rises very rapidly in the fifties and sixties — from 
36.8 in 1840-9 (1913 = 100) to 55.9 in 1850-9 and 78.6 in 1860-9.3 A similar 
index of relationship between total overseas trade and industrial production 
did not rise so consistently throughout the century, but shows big increases, 
from 55.4 to 67.1 and 75.6, over the same decades.4 

The period is well summed up by Leone Levi, who said: “The increase of 
commerce of the United Kingdom during the last one hundred years is 
something wonderful.’ 5 

The parallel development in France can be adequately demonstrated with 
value figures differently centred, and for exports and imports combined. 
These show the same pattern. Foreign trade grew at 45 per cent in the decade 
1836-45, 46 per cent in 1846-55, 111 per cent in 1856-65 and 48 per cent in 
1866—75.6 

The factors responsible for this expansion in foreign trade are well known. 
Factory legislation and railway investment at home led to productivity changes, 
increased specialization and lower costs. Gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, falling ocean transport costs, and rapidly expanding British overseas 
investment spurred the expansion of exports. Loans were made for railroads in 
India, to Turkey and Egypt in connexion with the Crimean war, to Egypt again 
during the cotton famine, and to the United States for railroads. Total British 


1 Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolution (1959), p. 62. 
2 Werner Schlote, British Overseas Trade (Oxford, 1952), p. 42. It is worth setting down the series, 
beginning with 1840-60: 


Average Annual Percentage Increase of Volumes of British Overseas Trade. 


Imports. Exports. 
1840-60 4.5 5.3 
1860-70 4.4 4.4 
1870-90 2.9 Det 
1890-1900 2.6 0.7 
1900-13 1.5 a) 


An indication of the greater importance of the fifties than the forties is given by the figures (from 
H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Free Trade and Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870’, Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, 11 (Cambridge, 1940), 803) that export values increased 40 per cent in the 1840’s, go per cent 
in the 1850’s, 47 per cent in the 1860’s, and 12 per cent in the 1870’s. 

3 Schlote, loc. cit. p. 49. These are current values, but the index of relationship on a deflated basis 
gives 43.2, 60.0 and 71.9 for the forties, fifties and sixties, respectively. 

4 Ibid. p. 51. 

5 Leone Levi, The History of British Commerce, 2nd ed. (1880), p. 540. 

6 Jan Marczewski, ‘Resultats provisoires d’une étude sur la croissance de l’économie frangaise, 
1700-1958’, a paper submitted to the VIth European Congress of the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth, Portoroz, 1959, Table 10. 
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loans during the period were roughly £1,000 million, of which two fifths were 
directed to the Empire.! French foreign investments went from something 
like 2,000 million francs in 1850 to 16,000 (nominally 22,000) in 1880.2 Since a 
major portion of the difference between the actual and nominal figures for 
1880 was write-offs for losses, gross lending over the period approached 20 
billion francs or £800 million. French loans in this period went largely to 
Germany, Austria, Spain and Switzerland, and into railroads and banking. 
But French firms invested substantially in Egypt and Turkey during the 
cotton famine. 

There is a temptation to exaggerate the importance of gold, and to ascribe 
some of the growth to internal monetary expansion based upon increases in 
reserves.4 The direct effects are more obvious, and were short-lived. Australia 
leapt from seventh place among Britain’s customers in 1850 to second in 1853, 
before the slump of the following year.5 But these effects were offset in con- 
siderable part by the Indian absorption of silver. British gold reserves did not 
rise until 1866, when, after the Indian cotton growing had waxed and waned, 
India learned to import goods as well as specie.6 The French rdle was to 
convert the overvalued gold exported by the producers and received for the 
British net balance into undervalued silver shipped to the East.” But Indian 
hoarding must be scored against new production. 

Which of the various versions of the model applies? In Britain the fourth, in 
France, the first. This answer is a loose one. Reallocation from agriculture to 
industry was prominent in Britain, and technological progress in France. But 
the change from wrought iron to steel, and the Bessemer and Siemens-Martin 
processes, were stimulated by the surging demand for railroad equipment and 
the bottlenecks it produced in Britain;8 and France experienced the most 
substantial reallocation of underemployed agricultural labour to urban 
construction, railroad construction, retail distribution and manufacturing of 
the entire nineteenth century.?® 


III 


It is a substantial step from these rapid rates of growth between 1850 and 1875 
to the claim that rates of growth of export failed to sustain the high rates 


1 H. J. Habakkuk, loc. cit. p. 788. 

® Rondo E. Cameron, ‘L’exportation des capitaux frangais, 1850-1880", Revue d’histoire économique et 
sociale (1955). See also his book, France and the Economic Development of Europe, 1800-1914 (Princeton, 1061). 

3 See David S. Landes, Bankers and Pashas (Cambridge, Mass. 1958). Landes remarks on the dif- 
ferences between French and British lending, the former only to a small extent, the latter largely an 
outgrowth of trade relations. See p. 56, n. 2. 

4 See Robert Marjolin, Prix, monnaie et production (Paris, 1941). The rate of production to stocks 
reached 4 per cent in 1852 and then declined steadily to between 1 and 2 per cent in 1890. It was still 
over 2 per cent in 1870 (p. 185). 

5 Habakkuk, op. cit. p. 769. 

8 Ibid. p. 775. 

? See J. R. T. Hughes, Fluctuations in Trade, Industry and Finance (Oxford, 1960), pp. 247 ff. 

8 See Habakkuk, op. cit. p. 802, and by the same author, ‘The Historical Experience on Basic 
Conditions of Economic Progress’, in L. H. Dupriez, ed. Economic Progress (Louvain, 1955), esp. p. 154. 

9 The percentage of the active labour force engaged in agriculture, fishing and forests, fell from 
63 per cent in 1845 to 52 in 1856 and 50 in 1866. 
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thereafter. Two variants of such theses have been put forward: one by J. R. 
Meyer,! another by W. A. Lewis.? 

Meyer uses an input-output model because he wants to explain why the rate 
of growth of national income fell more than the rate of growth of exports. With 
it he is able to take into account indirect effects, as well as direct. He shows that 
if exports had continued to grow to 1907 at the same rate that they had from 
1854 to 1872, the rate of growth would have been 4.1 per cent a year instead of 
the 1.75 per cent rate actually attained, and the 3.05 per cent rate for 1854 to 
1872. This result, it is claimed, tends to confirm the hypothesis that if the rate 
of growth of exports had been maintained the United Kingdom could have 
maintained its rate of growth in industrial production.? The technique assumes 
that the pattern of exports would remain unchanged, and that textile exports 
would have grown to £493,000,000 in 1907 instead of the actual figure of 
£129,000,000; iron, steel, engineering and ships to £205,000,000 instead of 
£95,000,000; and total exports to £1,403,000,000 instead of the actual 
£477,000,000. 

As Meyer recognizes, there are conceptual difficulties with the analysis. It is 
arbitrary to regard exports as the only independent variable, and consumption, 
capital formation and government expenditure as dependent upon it. Second, 
the use of fixed coefficients of input-output analysis, while appropriate perhaps 
for short-run changes, excludes the possibility of expansion through increases in 
technical efficiency and assumes unlimited expansive capacity as the only 
source of growth. Meyer attempts to extricate himself from this dilemma by 
asserting that natural resources cannot have held down growth because of the 
possibility of imports; but this result is a distortion of input-output relationships 
and undermines the validity of the technique. 

Most significant of all, however, is the assumption that growth is possible 
with a fixed pattern of demand as well as of inputs. The law of diminishing 
returns in consumption ensures that a given bill of goods cannot expand at a 
constant rate either indefinitely or over decades. The ‘law of diminishing 
foreign trade’ asserts that as a country’s income rises beyond a certain point, 
foreign trade will form a smaller and smaller proportion of national income 
because of the high income elasticity of demand for services which are less 
traded than movable commodities.4 This ‘law’ is by no means fully established, 
and in the event, the proportion of foreign trade to national income in Britain 
and France rose after 1872 or at least from the bottom of the great depression.® 


1 John R. Meyer, ‘An Input-Output Approach to Evaluating the Influence of Exports on British 
Industrial Production in the Late 19th Century’, Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, VIII (1955), 
12-34. 

2 Ww. Arthur Lewis foreshadows his theory in The Theory of Economic Growth (1955), PP: 279 345, and 
develops it systematically in ‘International Competition in Manufactures’, American Economic Review, 
Papers and Proceedings, XLVII (1957), 578-87. 

OM gata pl pe 

4 See Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, ‘National Industrialization and the Declining Share 
of the International Economic Sector, 1890-1957’, World Politics, XIII (1961), 267-99. 

5 One can choose among a variety of estimates with somewhat different results. See two series in 
Deutsch and Eckstein — ibid. Schlote/Quittner-Bertolasi which shows a peak at 1910-13, and the 
Schlote/Prest figure which gives 1870-9 as slightly higher, 59.9 as against 58.8. Simon Kuznets, in 
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But in no case must a given component of income follow an exponential growth = 
pattern to make exponential growth of income possible: it 1s enough that 
sufficient numbers of new industries enter into production, whether for home 
demand or foreign, and follow the normal Gompertz growth curve, first 
rising rapidly at ever-increasing growth rates, and then at decreasing Yates © 
until the series levels off at an asymptote. The world demand for exports 1s not 
infinitely elastic at existing prices, any more than the supply of British exports 
may be. The input-output technique may provide a useful reductio ad absurdum: 
British growth could not have been achieved through expanding exports and an 
unchanged pattern. It would have produced a ridiculously large amount of 
textile exports, in terms both of production and of consumption abroad. 
Therefore, more demand would have had to spring up somewhere else, as for 
example in the home market, and resources to be transferred to it. But it 
cannot be used to prove, or even to lend support to a hypothesis that the 
falling rate of growth of exports was responsible for the falling rate of economic 
growth.! 

Professor Lewis’s model relies on a less direct mechanism. Exports are 
needed not for their direct stimulation of investment and other spending, but to 
prevent deflation which might otherwise occur because of an adverse balance 
of payments. In a country with a narrow resource base, buoyant domestic 
investment must be accompanied by expansion of exports in order to finance 
the imports of raw materials and foodstuffs generated by that home investment. 
If such exports are not forthcoming, deflation is required to balance the inter- 
national accounts, and investment and growth get cut back.? 

Such a model is a perfectly logical one and applies very well to the position 
of, say, India, or even of Britain today. How relevant is it, however, to 1850— 
1913? Professor Lewis anticipates a counter-argument on this score when he 
‘brushes aside’ a number of excuses, including one which points to the balance- 
of-payments surplus of the period, the slow rate of growth and the limited 
needs for imports up to 1913. But he never really does dispose of this counter- 
argument. He suggests that the direct model may possibly apply instead, i.e. 
that the slow rate of growth of exports~was responsible for the slow rate of 
growth of income.® This is not rebuttal but abandonment of his indirect model. 
And it is hard to see how he can stand by it: interest rates were low, capital was 
exported, raw materials and foodstuffs were available on favourable terms of 


Six Lectures on Economic Growth (Glencoe, 1959), p. 101, has a substantial decline from 1880-9 to 1900-9, 
but uses a somewhat different definition. His French figures, however, show a very slight rise. In The 
Terms of Trade (New York, 1956), p. 301, I calculated a ratio for France of exports to national 
income as, 1872, 16 per cent; 1g00, 15 per cent, 1913, 20 per cent. For the United Kingdom for the 
same dates, the percentages were 27, 16 and 22. 

! D. J. Goppock, “The Climacteric of the 1890s: A Critical Note’, Manchester School, 24 (1956), 1-31, 
blames the decline in the rate of growth directly on the fall in the rate of growth of exports, but the 
connexion is capital accumulation. See p. 27. Coppock ascribes the decline in the rate of growth of 
exports to the adverse terms of trade of primary producers, along with the industrialization of Western 
Europe and the United States tariffs in importing countries, and price discrimination. It must be 
remembered, however, that improved terms of trade for Britain, such as are implied by adverse terms 
for primary producers, can lead to an increase of home investment, as in the 1930's. 

® “International Competition in Manufactures’, op. cit. p. 585. 

3 Ibid. p. 580. 
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_ trade. Lewis even points out that the volume of manufactured imports grew 


faster between 1883 and 1913, at 3.4 per cent, than those of raw materials 
(1.8 per cent) or foodstuffs (2.0 per cent).! Such deflationary pressure as 
existed in the late 1870’s and early 18g0’s came largely from the decline of 
world prices, rather than from monetary restraint at home designed to defend 
the balance of payments. 

While Lewis’s indirect model is not applicable to the British experience from 
1875 to 1913, it has the advantage over the direct one of assuming that impulses 
for growth can come from more than one direction. It is in fact the model in 
which exports play a balancing réle to enable home investment to take the lead. 
If home investment results in a spillover of demand into imports, exports must 
grow (or foreign borrowing) at some appropriate rate. But it can hardly apply 
in a capital-lending country where the rate of lending is rising. 


IV 


The rate of growth of British exports in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was bound to decline. An exporter with 75 per cent of the world 
market in a commodity, as the British had at various times in cotton textiles, 
iron rails, galvanized iron, tinplate, locomotives, ships, coal, can have no 
expectation of maintaining it. New entry will take place into such markets, in 
some of the importing countries themselves, as they industrialize, and as they 
begin to export, in third markets. 

To sustain domestic growth and pay for necessary imports, the country with 
a long industrial lead faced with rising industrial competition can follow one of 
several alternative courses. It can withdraw from the market for standardized 
commodities, in which foreign competition is likely to emerge first, and upgrade 
its industry to higher quality products.? Some of this process is automatic, as the 
domestic consumer with increased incomes demands an improved product, and 
manufacturing inexorably alters the composition of output to accommodate 
this change.? A second alternative is to pare costs and attempt to hang on to 
existing markets. A third is to redirect the identical goods at roughly the same 
costs to new markets, often with the aid of capital exports. To the extent that 
the third alternative is adopted, it sustains income in the short run. By relieving 
the pressure for technological change, however, and by building up export 
markets which in turn must crumble before domestic industrialization and 
third-country competition, it can be said to evade the problem which must be 
solved for growth to proceed, and in this way to slow down growth. It is on this 
analysis that capital lending and growing commodity exports after 1885 can be 
regarded as having slowed down the British growth rate. ‘There can be no guaran- 


1 [bid. p. 585. ee 
2 For an interesting discussion in detail of the greater competition in the cheaper products, and the 
necessity to improve quality, see G. C. Allen, The Industrial’ Development of Birmingham and the Black 
1860-1927 (1927), pp- 409, 443. 
se ae ee (ao automobile which had more than 75 per cent of world 
markets in the 1920’s, but in which design ‘improvements’ proceeded at a rate which priced the 
product out of world markets, to the extent that rising costs did not do so. 
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tee, of course, that the evaded growth problem would have been solved if faced. 
Whether the evasion of a problem helps or hinders turns on this issue. It is 
argued that expansion of exports in cotton textiles, railway materials, galvani- 
zed iron sheets and tinplate after 1880, postponed the necessity to improve 
productivity in these areas and slowed down the long-run rate of growth. This 
assumes that if these exports, and the capital lending which financed them, had 
not been forthcoming, Britain would have sooner been aware of its technolo- 
gical slipping, and taken steps to meet it. 

The share of British exports which went to the Empire declined from 
roughly 35 per cent in the late 1850’s to 25 per cent in the early 1870’s and then 
rose to more than 35 per cent in the period 1911-13 (after reaching a peak of 
38.5 per cent in 1902).! The proportion of exports going to agricultural 
countries, as opposed to industrial, increased gradually from 56.3 in 1854/57 to 
69.6 in 1909/13.2 If rising coal exports to Europe-are excluded, to restrict the 
analysis to finished manufactures, the percentage climbs from 59 to 76.3 

It may be worthwhile to furnish concrete examples. A revolution in the 
consumption of canned goods in the United States and the spread of tinned 
gasoline and kerosene throughout the world which led to an increase in the 
number of canners in the United States, from 97 in 1871 to 411 in 1880, and 886 
in 1890, produced a boom in tinplate, especially in the period 1875-1880. 100 
new mills were constructed in Britain in 1879 alone. But there was little 
technological change. Exports from the United Kingdom to the United States 
rose from 86,000 tons in 1871 to 215,000 tons in 1882 and more than 300,000 in 
1890. Then came the McKinley tariff and a collapse of the American market 
for British sales. After a difficult period in the 1890’s, new markets were found 
in the Far East, in south-east Asia, in India and South America. But while the 
United States made rapid technological progress behind its tariff, and ultim- 
ately developed an export capacity, British technology remained stagnant 
until forced to convert to hotstrip and cold rolling methods by American export 
competition after World War I.4 

The picture is reproduced on a broader canvas in cotton textiles. The 
general outline is familiar, and need not be sketched, although the following 
table helps to dramatize it. 
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Percentage Distribution of Cotton Piece Goods 
Exports by Great Britain, 1820-1913 


Turkey, Egypt i : i 
Europe Ae ee US India jae Other 
1820 51 4 22 10 6 8 
1850 16 14 27 8 a9 8 4 
1880 8 13 15 2 40 14 8 
1900 6 14 14 I 40 18 7 
1913 6 14 10 I 42 16 II 


Source: 1820 to 1900, Cd. 1761 (British and Foreign Trade and- Industry, 1854-190 Sik 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom (1913). ht 


1 Schlote, of. cit. Appendix Table 2ob, pp. 161-2. 
® Ibid. Table 31, p. 82. The figure 38.5 for 1867/69 is evidently a misprint. 
3 Calculated from Table 34, ibid. p. 86. 
4 The facts in this paragraph are taken from W. E. Minchinton, The British Ti 
(Osiord. ges ee j e Britis inplate Industry 
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Of the expansion from five to seven billion yards between 1900 and 191 3, when 
Manchester had its last boom, fully half went to India. The rate of technolo- 
gical advance had slowed down after 1870,! and the ring spindle and automatic 
loom were virtually neglected while being widely adopted abroad.2 But the 
industry succeeded in achieving the removal of the Indian 5 per cent 
revenue impost in 1882, and the equalization of excise tax on British and 
Indian output in 1896.3 Similarly high proportions of a similarly standardized 
product went to India in galvanised iron sheets, used in roofing. India took 
31 per cent of British exports of galvanized iron sheet, which formed a rising 
proportion of total iron and steel exports,4 and all but 1 per cent of such 
imports by value came from the United Kingdom.} The loss of the European 
and United States rail market in the 1850’s and 1860’s was also offset by 
expanding sales in less developed countries. But it is interesting that when 
British railroads were turning to foreign locomotives, at least for prototypes,§ 
heavy exports to Argentina and India took place, assisted by British finance. 
In Canada where the borrowers exercised a choice, purchases were financed 
in London but orders placed in the United States.” 

The Canadian illustration shows that British capital exports were not tied to 
merchandize sales. In Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914, Saul empha- 
sizes that British capital lending assisted exports not so much directly as 
through stimulating growth and increases in income abroad, and financing 
multilateral payments. But the bilateral component was high, particularly in 
India and Latin America. Investment may have played only a small part in 
financing the sale of cotton textiles to India,’ but it did contribute crucially to 
railroad goods.? And the spurt of lending to Argentina after 1885 led to an 
enormous expansion of Argentine imports from Britain.!° British lending to the 
faster growing dominions frequently financed imports of complex capital 
equipment from the United States and Germany, but this aid to multilateral 
trading was offset by the impressive French contribution of a similar sort which 
doubtless benefited British exports of simple manufactures to French bor- 
rowers.1!1 

G. T. Jones, Increasing Returns (Cambridge, 1933), parts li and ili. 


1 
2 G. C. Allen, British Industries (2nd ed. 1939), p. 247. 
3 Arthur Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade (Manchester, 1956), II, Chapters iii and 


4 Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 1913. 

5 S. B. Saul, Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914 (Liverpool, 1960), p. 202. 

6 [bid. p. 36 reports purchases of locomotives after 1898 by the Midland, Great Northern and Great 
Central railroads. The Great Western bought a French prototype locomotive in a burst of 
innovatory enthusiasm after 1890, after virtually 40 years of technological stagnation. See 
Humphrey Cole, ‘Great Western Railway Locomotive Replacement’, unpublished manuscript, Oxford 
Institute of Statistics, p. 106, part 2. 

? Saul, op. cit. p. 182 notes purchases between 1909 and 1914 of 719 locomotives from the United 
States and 11 from Britain. 

8 Saul, loc. cit. p. 208. 

9 Ibid. p. 87. 

10 See H. S. Ferns, ‘Investment and Trade between Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth Century’, 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser. III (1950), pp. 208-18. 

11 French loans to Czarist Russia from 1880 to 1913 amounted to 10 billion francs, while total 
exports amounted only to one-tenth of that amount. See Harry D. White, The French International 
Accounts, 1880-1913 (Cambridge, Mass. 1933), p- 145- 


ove to keep fr le, and ultimately pre 
rar Britain, but the evidence ° 
acquisition of colonies was dictated by the desire to 
In France, moreover, production of quality manufac ited for 
colonial consumption. Apart from cotton t xtiles, the nies. val : 
response to nationalistic urges, were more important economically as a source 
for raw materials than as an outlet for manufactures.” c : is es 

The response then to the narrowing of European and American markets 3 | 
was to shift to find new outlets for the same goods, and to assist in financing 
continuously rising exports, both directly and indirectly. There was little 
attention to stepping up the rate of innovation, producing new goods or new 
and cheaper ways of making old. The Nottingham and Leicester hosiery trades 
were more lastingly affected by the McKinley tariff than the German, and the 
same is true of British lace exports as contrasted with those of France, Germany 
and Switzerland.4 The rate of productivity increase declined throughout the 
economy, whether caused by, parallel with, or accounting for the failure to 
reduce costs and to find new products. 

If it be assumed that the causation ran from the economy to exports, rather 
than the other way, what factors contributed to the failure to adapt to changing 
world markets and the attempt to prolong the existing pattern of exports? A 
wide variety of points have been made. Lewis suggests that British business 
lost ‘the irresistible urge to invest’,> Williams that the British exporter failed to 
adapt his product to the foreign market.® Some observers blame the merchan- 
ting system, under which intermediaries prevent the manufacturer learning 


exactly what the needs of the customer are,’ although Marshall defends it.§ 


= 


1 John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson, “The Imperialism of Free Trade’, Economic History Review, 
and ser. VI (1953), pp. I-15. 

2 Henri Brunschwig, Mythes et réalités de Pimpérialisme colonial francais, 1871-1914 (Paris, 1960), p. 94. 

3 This must not be regarded as simple protectionism, since behind the German and- United States 
tariff walls, techniques were changing and costs falling. And in such markets as the French from 1860 to 
1881, where tariffs were low, the position was not vastly different. French productivity increases 
proceeded in steel, chemicals, locomotives. Schneider Creusot took away an order for 15 locomotives 
from British competition in 1865 — J. Lhomme, La Grande Bourgeoisie au Pouvoir, 1830-1880 (Paris, 1960), 
P. 235. 

4 See Saul, of. cit. pp. 160-1. 

5 Op. cit. p. 585. Lewis believes that the British had an ‘irresistible urge to invest’ in cotton textiles 
and iron, but that it failed to spread to the newer industries. Along with this urge, the will and techni- 
ques of exporting are needed. 

6 See Ernest E. Williams, Made in Germany (1896), 2nd ed. p. 172. 

? Allen is particularly insistent on the point (British Industries, pp. 18-19, 311). See also Min- 
chinton, of. cit. p. 148; T. H. Burnham and G, ©. Hoskins, Iron and Steel in Britain, 1870-1930 (1943), 
pp. 210-11; R. Robson, The Cotton Industry in Britain (1957), p. 95; M. E. Beeseley and G. W. Throup, 
“The Machine Tool Industry’, in Duncan Burn, ed. The Structure of British Industry (Cambridge, 1958), 
I, 380. The advantage of the merchant system lies in division of labour; one firm produces, the other 
sells. The disabilities noted are the separation of the manufacturer from changes in customer wants, 
proliferation of types without standardization, misrepresentation, and occasionally, disloyalty, such as 
filling orders with foreign supplies. 

8 See Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade (1920), pp. 616-18. He recognizes that merchants oc- 


casionally place orders with Britain’s competitors, but believes that specialization of function is ef- 
ficient, 
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_In some markets British standards for domestic sale were of too high quality for 
wide foreign appeal. 

This is a complex matter which requires deep penetration into the process of 
British growth in the late nineteenth century. The short answer, however, is 
that great specialization can be achieved only at the cost of flexibility, unless 
far-reaching and expensive steps are taken to guard against ossification. The 
British textile industry, and to a lesser degree the rail, galvanized iron sheet, 
apparel, footwear and similar export industries were highly specialized in 
production and marketing. They achieved great efficiency for a given set of 
tastes, incomes and technology. It is not clear, however, that the system was 
readily adaptable to changes in tastes, increases in income or changing techni- 
ques. When a market is lost, it is easier to find new markets for the same 
product, made in the same way, than to adapt selling and production techni- 
ques, to pare costs or to modify the goods. The manufacturer lacks first-hand 
knowledge of changes desired by the customer; on the other hand, the merchant 
is dubious whether an altered article will suit the normal use. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this suspicion is found in the widespread hostility 
of users to basic Bessemer steel as opposed to Siemens-Martin acid. The former 
based on British inventions suited British resources; the latter required im- 
ported iron ore. Initially hostile to Bessemer, some fabricators turned to 
imported supplies at the end of the century for cheapness, when the domestic 
industry was slow in producing it. It is entirely possible that even with direct 
selling, the manufacturer would have shifted markets rather than altered his 
product or production techniques. But with the merchant system, and lack of 
contact between producer and customer, this response seems inevitable. 

This is presumably what E. A. G. Robinson meant when he suggested that 
Britain had been too specialized in the late nineteenth century and that a 
more balanced allocation of resources between manufacturing production and 
agriculture, with less emphasis on exporting, like the Germany of the period, 
might have run less risk.2 H. H. Liesner’s counter that Britain benefited 
substantially from cheap food, while Germany devoted an undue proportion 
of its manpower to agriculture,* does not meet the point insofar as specialization 
may be deemed to be highly efficient in the short run but likely to inhibit the 
power to produce changes, from a highly specialized position, or to adapt to 
change.* 

Lewis is disposed not to believe that the old country loses by too complete 
specialization, even though the British case ‘fits this formula suspiciously well’. 


1 See above. p. 295. 
2 B. A. G. Robinson, ‘The Changing Structure of the British Economy’, Economic Journal, LXIV 


(1954), 443-61. > ; 
3 H. H. Liesner, The Import Dependence of Britain and Western Germany, A Comparative Study (Princeton, 


I : 

sue the peak of her world supremacy in shipbuilding, around 1905, Britain was much more efficient 
than other industries, despite the use of relatively large amounts of backward equipment, owing to the 
craftsmanship of the British worker, and intensive specialization both in the yards and especially in 
component manufacturing. But by this time technological leadership was passing to the Scandinavian 
countries. See I. Svennilson, Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy (Geneva, 1954), Pp. 155. This 
innovation required co-operation between shipowner and builder. 
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But his reasons are not convincing: the balance-of-payments surplus and the 
assertion that the British could be as effective as any other country at or- 
ganizing exports, if they had wanted to.1 There is no attention to the problem 
of effecting change with highly specialized discrete units grown efficient ina 


given procedure. Saul approaches the end of his studies wondering whether 


ease of entry in Empire markets for textiles and railway materials may not have 
dulled the senses of many exporters and encouraged concentration in the 
wrong products. He concludes on the benefits derived from the rdéle of the 
Empire in multilateral settlements which still his doubts.? If the growth 
process requires continued technological progress and a reallocation of re- 
sources to new products, however, expanding exports in traditional lines may, 
over time, slow down the rate of growth. 


Vv 


Let us now turn to imports. We have asserted that increased imports through 
reduced tariffs can help or hinder growth, and that reduced trade from raised 
trade barriers is likewise capable of acting in either direction. What determines 
which the result will be? Here again there are several models, to limit ourselves 
only to simple varieties. Among them are the ‘gains-from-trade’, in which 
increased income from increased trade raises the level of income and savings 
from which the Harrod-Domar compound interest formula operates; the 
‘multiplier-accelerator’, which requires the existence of under- or unemployed 
resources; the ‘infant-industry’, where the stimulus of reduced imports and 
higher prices enable an industry to find a more efficient point on its long-run 
falling cost curve; the ‘linkage’ model, where cheap imports of raw materials or 
equipment stimulate an industry which uses these as inputs; and the competitive 
model, where imports spur domestic innovation and other cost-reducing 
activity in the same lines. 

Our concern is mostly with France. But the repeal of the Corn Laws assisted 
British economic growth in the 1850’s and 1860’s by enlarging the gains from 
trade. The multiplier-accelerator model does not apply here since an autono- 
mous increase in imports leads to contraction, not expansion, except in the 
complex version where the increased imports stimulate output abroad and the 
full foreign repercussion leads to expanded exports. There is, of course, a 
serious identification problem. Most of the expansion in imports in this period 
was induced by rising incomes generated by expanding exports and investment, 
rather than the result of the decline in tariffs. But some of the increase in 
exports may have been induced by the autonomous expansion in imports and 
the foreign repercussion. It is worth recalling that the induced response does 
not altogether offset the change in income under the multiplier-accelerator 
model, although it moderates the income change and ultimately brings it to a 
halt. It is not the export or import surplus which produces the income change 
but the shift in the parameter and the multiplier. It is suggestive of the irrele- 


1 W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth, pp. 346-7. 
2 Saul, of. cit. pp. 220, 229. 
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vance of this model operating through autonomous imports, that the import 
surplus rose in 1847 and 1848 above previous levels but subsided again for the 
next five years. > 
Germany and the United States used protection to assist industries to get 
started and to grow to independence. Protection, Professor Habakkuk says, 
can either spur an industry to win the home market, or dampen down the 
stimulus to change provided by the competition of initiating industries. The 
former is true of Germany, the latter, he says, of France.1 Import substitution 
has been characterized as a normal part of the process of growth.2 But in 
French experience, tariffs have hurt, not helped: ‘Tariff policy isolated 
France and accounted more than anything else for the economic stagnation in 
France in the first half of the nineteenth century.’ 3 Lhomme attaches particular 
significance to the three metallurgical groups in Lorraine, Paris and the 
Centre who resisted the import of rails and, together with the government’s 
hesitations, slowed down French railway building.4 Habakkuk suggests that 
Germany’s completion of her railway network ten years before France may 
have been an important factor accelerating German growth over French.5 

Nor is it only in the early part of the century that the tariff is blamed for 
slowing down French growth. There are timing difficulties for the later period. 
The denunciation of the treaties in the 1870’s, the 1881 tariff on grain, and 1882 
for woollens were on the whole mild preludes to the Méline tariff of 1892, and 
the subsequent increase of 1910. But economic growth was rapid from 1896 to 
1913. Trade more than doubled in this period, with the help of capital exports 
and despite the tariff, and the model in which exports are a leading sector, 
drawing resources into high-return occupations from underemployment, 
applies. Clapham in fact argues that the tariff on industrial goods acted as a 
stimulant of the infant-industry variety.6 But most observers hold, with 
Bettelheim * and Luethy,® that tariffs enabled France to isolate itself from 
progressive tendencies abroad, to turn inward, to allow its markets to be 
dominated by ‘Mathusianism’ under which coalitions of interests maintain 
production at relatively low levels and prices high, and French output un- 
competitive with that abroad.° 


1 ‘The Historical Experience on the Basic Conditions of Economic Progress’, op. cit. p. 168. 

2 See Hollis Chenery, ‘Patterns of Industrial Growth’, American Economic Review, L (1960), 624-54. 

3 Alexander Gerschenkron, in National Bureau of Economic Research, Capital Formation and Economic 
Growth (Princeton, 1955), p. 376. Arthur L. Dunham believes, however, that economic historians 
overemphasize the role of the tariff because they have more information on these schedules than on 
other aspects of the economy (The Industrial Revolution in France, 1815-1848 (New York, 1955), pp. 212, 
298). Maurice Lévy thinks it a mistake to date the movement for lower tariffs only from 1860. Tn his 
view the revolution for freer trade really started in 1832 under the pressure of industrialists who 
wanted lower metal prices. See Histoire économique et sociale de la France depuis 1848 (Paris, Les Cours de 
Droit, 1951-2), p. 107. Three movements to tariff reduction occurred in the prosperous phases 
cycles in the 1830's, 1840’s and 1850’s (ibid. p. 96). 

4 Lhomme, op. cit. pp: 100-101. 

5 Loc. cit. p. 165. 

6 J. J. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914 (Cambridge, 4th ed. 
reprinted 1955), p. 264. Clapham calls the Méline tariff ‘great’ (p. 263). 

7 Charles Bettelheim, Bilan de l’économie francaise, 1919-46 (Paris, 1947), p. 53 and pp. 171 ff. 

8 Herbert Luethy, France Against Herself (New York, 1955). 

9 For an excellent statement of Mathusianism, see Pierre Lalumiére, L’ Inspection des Finances (Paris, 


1959), Pp- 194 ff. 
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Some writers attach primary importance to French agricultural tariffs, 
which may have prevented a rationalization of agriculture and the transfer of 
labour to the industrial sector.1 On the other hand, the leading French 
agricultural economist is persuaded that French agriculture suffered more 
from the tariff on industrial products than the rest of the economy from the 
protection accorded to farmers.? The most careful investigation concludes that 
it is virtually impossible to decide which sector of the economy was favoured 
over others in tariff policy. 

There was little support in France for the liberal trade policies of Michel 
Chevalier and Napoleon III, for various reasons, largely accidental. The silk 
interests of Lyon had been hit in the fifties with pébrine, which raised their 
costs relative to Italian and Japanese, and turned the industry from an export 
to an import-competing basis. More far-reaching was phylloxera after 1875 
which produced an identical result in wine, the main beneficiary of the 
British concessions in 1860. In the cotton textile trade, the one free-trade area, 
Alsace, had been lost in the Treaty of Frankfort.4 With little support for 
freer trade from export interests, the French policy was tariffs for all, in- 
cluding, absurdly, tariffs on raw materials. The colonial party fought to 
obtain exemptions for the newly acquired colonies in the Méline tariff, but on 
political rather than economic grounds.® They failed to secure their point in 
1892, but colonial preferences were enacted in 1902. 

The French policy of tariffs for every possible interest demanding them can 
hardly be said to have been a stimulus to growth. Jean Weiller even wonders 
whether the tariffs slowed down the growth of foreign trade; it would seem 
that it must, but how then does one explain the equally slow development of 
British foreign trade? 6 The ‘generalized protection’ of France did not represent 
positive steps to induce changes, but negative action to preserve the structure 
of French foreign trade, and behind that of French output, threatened with the 
need to adjust to the fall in prices, especially in foodstuffs.? The sectors which 
led French growth from 1896 to 1913 were not import-competing or import- 
substituting, except to a slight degree in chemicals,® but iron ore, steel and 
automobiles, which were exported, and electricity, which at the time was a 
purely domestic industry.9 


W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth, p. 279. 
Michel Augé-Laribé, La Politique agricole de la France de 1880 a 1940 (Paris, 1950), pp. 225 ff. 
Marc Latil, L’évolution du revenu agricole (Paris, 1956), pp. 287 ff. 

4 Claude Fohlen, L’Industrie textile au temps du Second Empire (Paris, 1956), p. 70. Alfred Motte, the 
cotton manufacturer at Roubaix, was also a free-trader, but he was exceptional. : 

5 Henri Brunschwig, op. cit. p. 94. 

6 Jean Weiller, “Economie francaise, échanges exterieurs, et structures internationales’, Cahiers de 
U Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, Serie P, No. 1, p. 50. : 

7 Jean Weiller, ‘Long-run tendencies in foreign trade, with a statistical study of the French trade 
structure, 1871-1939’, draft manuscript prepared for the League of Nations economic department in 
Princeton, 1943, p. 26. This manuscript was shown me through the kindness of Prof. Weiller 

8 The French chemical industry was also hurt by duties on sulphur and saltpeter. See L. F, Haber 
The Chemical Industry during the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1958), p. 42. ts 

s Francois Perroux, ‘Prises de vues sur la croissance de l’économie frangaise, 1780-1950’, in Inter- 
national Association for Income and Wealth, Income and Wealth, Series V (London 1955) p. 57, gives 
seeps industries as chemicals, electrical equipment, and automobiles. But this undernates Heh ore 
and steel. 
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The infant-industry argument does not then apply, nor can it be said that 
the protectionism slowed down growth, which was rapid from 1896 to 1913, 
except perhaps in the long run by solidifying the backward position of agri- 
culture. The tariffs on timber, coal and ferro-manganese can hardly have 
helped, but tariffs on steel were raised only in rgro after the rapid expansion 
had run most of its course to World War I. The tariff enactments of 1892 and 
1g10 slowed down, rather than sped growth, but only in the long run, and 
indirectly, by weakening the pressures on French resources to adapt and 
transform to market forces. 

There is still another possible relation between growth and trade raised by 
the French tariff on wheat, and possibly that on cotton textiles. It is this: 
strong deflationary pressure on the economy from abroad is hardly helpful to 
growth. It may be necessary to remove it before growth can proceed. The 
existence of such pressure cannot be judged from the multiplier model in 
which export surpluses show an excess of expansionary pressure from abroad, an 
import deficit net deflation. There may also be price pressure. Economists and 
historians in the post-Keynesian era sometimes reason as if the multiplier 
pressure alone counted, as for example when it is argued that the United 
States sinned against the canons of international co-operation in devaluing its 
currency in 1933 when it had an export surplus. But price pressure may not be 
revealed in the balance of payments, if it reduces income and imports at the 
same rate or faster than exports fall. The appreciation of the dollar in 1932 
drove down the prices of wheat and cotton to 50 cents a bushel and 7 cents 
a pound respectively. The pressure on export sales was significant. But far 
worse was the internal deflation. It can be argued that the loss to farmers on 
internal sales was balanced by the rise in real income of consumers, with no net 
deflationary impact. But the decline in farm spending may not be matched by 
increased urban outlays. Money illusion may deter the consumer from enlar- 
ging his spending. And the fall in farm spending may become dynamic and 
cumulative. In these circumstances, which I believe apply to the fall in the 
price of wheat in France in the 1880’s, steps must be taken to stem the de- 
flationary tide. In a world of stable exchange rates where devaluation cannot 
be used, the only available measure was a tariff increase. The long-run side 
effects, limiting transformation, were harmful to growth. But some such action 
in the short-run was inescapable if growth was to be resumed. The mistake 
was to continue and extend the range of protection. 


IV 


What of tariff reduction in France? Dunham, who is a strong protagonist 
both of Michel Chevalier and of the Anglo-French Treaty, argues that it 
helped to ‘bring about the full development of the industrial revolution in 
France’.! The difficulties of various industries are explained in terms of other 
forces: cotton textiles suffered from the cotton famine and from internal 


1 Arthur L. Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the Progress of the Industrial 
Revolution in France (Ann Arbor, 1930), p. 179. 
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competition resulting from the completion of the railroad network; silk from 
changes of fashion; linen from cheap cottons and woollens, and Russian flax; 
the iron industry from depletion of the beds of the Nord, and so on.! But the 
stimulating force of the import competition had wide beneficial effects in 
completing the conversion of the steel industry from charcoal to coal, ac- 
celerating the equipment of industry with machinery, expanding the foreign 
market for wines, until the advent of phylloxera in 1875. The 40 million franc 
fund for re-equipment of business hurt by the treaty was fully used, and all 
loans ultimately successfully repaid, except for one to a coal firm near Bordeaux 
which failed in 1865.2 

The stimulation of economic growth through imports had been tried before 
in 1786, in the Treaty of Vergennes, which was an attempt to shock French 
industry into adopting machinery, shortly interrupted by revolution. On this 
occasion interruption came from the victory of the Third Republic and the 
strength of its protectionist sentiment, maintained by Thiers, who wanted 
tariffs on raw materials as early as 1872, and Pouyer-Quartier, the Rouen 
cotton manufacturer. The abandonment of freer trade may have contributed 
to the stagnation of growth from 1882 to 1896, though this had roots rather in 
the banking decision to withhold credit from long-term investment in industry, 
the defeat of the government over the Freycinet plan for investment in rail- 
roads, roads and canals, and the troubles of agriculture. 

But there is good reason to think that Dunham’s 1955 remark about exag- 
gerating the effect of tariffs applies equally to the second, as well as to the first 
half of the century, despite what the Dunham of his earlier book in 1930 
thought. It is clearly mistaken to think of the Anglo-French treaty of 1860 as 
being taken with Louis Napoleon’s decree powers in the face of unanimous 
opposition and.as a sharp discontinuity. Nor is it necessarily the autonomous 
factor, and economic growth the dependent one. Tariff reductions had gone 
forward in 1853 and 1855, on coal, iron, machinery and raw materials.4 The 
failure of the British to sell Fr. 20 millions worth of goods left over from the 
Universal Exposition in Paris in 1855 at a reduced duty of 22 per cent, greatly 
encouraged the forces supporting free trade in France.> Economic growth 
supported by investment in railroads, Paris buildings, ports and public works, 
and waxing exports, helped tariff reductions as much as the tariff reductions 
completed the transition from handicrafts to the machine and the factory, or 
from charcoal in steel-making to coal. 

The courage and leadership of Chevalier and Louis Napoleon were impres- 
sive, but they must not be exaggerated. There were forces working for freer 
trade, and some manufacturers of relative indifference. Lhomme gets himself 
into contradictions when he says that the Grande Bourgeoisie supported the 


1 Ibid. pp. 196, 363, 165 ff. 

2 Maurice Lévy, of. cit. p. 106. Henri Sée claims that the 200 loans made under the programme 
bad too small to have had an important effect. See his Histoire économique de la France, II (Paris, 1942) 
p. 281. 

3 Charles Ballot, Introduction du machinisme dans l’industrie francaise (Paris, 1923), pp. I1, 12. 

* Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, p. 190. 

5 Lévy, op. cit. p. 98. 
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Second Empire and protectionism, and that Louis Napoleon looked after their 
interests, despite the treaty. His escape, that Napoleon knew the interests of the 
Grande Bourgeoisie better than they did themselves, is hardly persuasive.! More 
typical perhaps is the attitude of Charles de Wendel who said smilingly to the 
Emperor that his only regret about the Treaty was that his competitor, M. 
Schneider, had been consulted beforehand and he only afterwards.2 The 
treaty may have meant a great deal to the cotton manufacturers of Rouen, but 
_. it scarcely figures at all in the history of the Méquillet-Noblot concern at 
| Hericourt near Belfort, for which technological change, the spread of the 
market through the railroad, the cotton famine, and the state of the wine and 
grain harvests were the major external influences. 

We conclude, as we began, that expanding or contracting foreign trade, 
whether with exports or imports in the lead, can have an impact on growth, 
accelerating or retarding it, but that the relationships between foreign trade 
and growth are varied and complex. We may add that occasionally they are 

remote. There may be periods when growth is held back by lack of spending. 
In these cases, more exports and less imports help. Or by lack of savings. Here 
is a need for higher incomes to which international specialization can con- 
tribute. But the more obdurate difficulties lie in domestic transformation, 
which the economy may or may not have capacity to effect. With transfor- 
mation, expanding exports help; without, short-run gains are made at the 
expense of deepening the rut and postponing the needed adjustment. And 
declining exports can also help transformation, jolting producers to seek new 
lines. With sufficient capacity to transform, any change is a stimulus to adapt 
and to grow. 

More or less imports can also speed transformation: less imports when the 
import-competing industry is already poised on the verge of expansion; more 
when domestic industry seizes the stimulus to technical change and investment 
in modern equipment which competition imparts. But more imports can 
mean decline, if transformation does not take place; and less imports, without 
transformation, will not stimulate growth though it makes non-growth more 
comfortable. 

In short, more or less foreign trade is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition of growth or non-growth. In these circumstances, economic historians 
must be careful not to attribute growth or stagnation to changes in foreign 
trade without specifying the operating mechanisms. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


1 J. Lhomme, of. cit. pp. 237 ff. 
2 R, Sédillot, La Maison de Wendel (Paris, 1958), p. 193. 
3 See C. Fohlen, Une Affaire de famille au X1Xe siécle (Paris, 1955). The one mention of the treaty is on 
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New Unionism in Britain, 1689-1890: 
A Reappraisal 
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N, doubt historians have found it convenient to associate the beginning 
of New Unionism with the year 1889 and the Dock Strike, but just as an 
institution may have its fixed date of actual creation, the causes which led to it, 
and are in reality a part of it, may often be traced back for a long time anterior 
to its birth. So it is with New Unionism, and this article proposes to demon- 
strate how for years before the Dock Strike certain categories of workers were 
being organized into ‘new’ unions: how the outlook of the ‘old’ unions was 
coming under criticism because of changing conditions and of changed 
personnel: how differences between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ unions ! became 
blurred and narrowed to a central issue: and how from 1889 onwards ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ were becoming reconciled in various ways. 

The Webbs have already done this — in a telling explanation of the manner 
in which the Socialists got the new movement under way, and why their 
arguments gradually acquired appeal in the eyes of growing numbers of 
workers, especially the unorganized.? But they underestimated the strength 
of this appeal, as they did the strength of the new movement, and made the 
latter too dependent on the success of the Dock Strike.? That the cumulative 
result of the Webb’s inadequate treatment of New Unionism is serious and 
tends to mislead is all too evident on the part of those among their successors 
who have had occasion to refer to this period.* For they tend also to present too 
sharp a contrast between ‘new’ and ‘old’ Unionism, insufficiently to explore the 
fundamental differences between them, and generally to portray a misleading 
picture of trade union development in this period. 


II 


Our first task relates to the place of the Dock Strike. In emphasizing the 
importance of the dockers’ victory, the Webbs point to the ‘impetus it gave to 


1 Benefit societies with a craft basis, conservative and self-reliant in outlook — as opposed to trade 
societies organized on a general basis, with a political aptitude and ‘fighting’ outlook. 

2S. & B. Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (1920), pp. 376-88. 

3 Ibid. p. 401. 

4H. H. Slesser, Trade Unionism (1921), pp. 39-40; C. M. Lloyd, Trade Unionism (1928), pp. 20-1; 
G. D. H. Cole, British Trade Unionism To-day (1945), pp. 49-50, and A Short History of the British Working- 
class Movement, 1789-1947 (1948), pp. 244-7; N. Barou, British Trade Unions (1940), pa 27s. Collins, 
Trade Unions To-day (1950), pp. 68-70; F. Williams, Magnificent Journey (1954), ch. XII; J. H. Stewart 
Reid, The Origins of the British Labour Party (1955), pp. 39-41; H. Pelling, The Origins of the Labour 


Party (1954), pp. 82-103; E. L. Wigham, Trade Unions (1956), p. 27; B. C. Roberts, The Trades Union 
Congress (1958), p. 122. 
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_ Trade Unionism throughout the country’, cite impressive feats of recruitment 
_ among ‘sections of the labour world formerly abandoned as incapable of 
__ organisation’,? and describe the strike as ‘that brilliant victory over their 
_ employers which changed the whole face of the Trade Union world’.3 That is to 
say, the Webbs claimed for the Dock Strike first, that it stimulated the 
organization of trade unions generally, and secondly, that it engendered a 
changed outlook among many working men which found expression in the 

. ‘new’ unions. 

Undoubtedly the Dock Strike was followed by a rapid expansion of organized 
labour. But labour revivals had occurred before, particularly in times of 
prosperity, and the period 1888-1891, in which the Dock Strike took place, 
was a boom period. It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that this sudden 
expansion was entirely, or even mainly, due to the Dock Strike. 

With regard to outlook, what is in question is the impression conveyed 
initially by the Webbs, and sustained as recently as 1956, that ‘It was in 1889 
that the Labourers’ unions began to establish themselves’.4 The Dock Strike 
certainly gave widespread impetus to the organization of the unskilled, but it 
is important to bear in mind that the unskilled were organizing before the 
Dock Strike.5 As early as 1888, for example, the National Amalgamated 
Labour Union was organizing dock labourers in Swansea, and in June, 1889, 
became established in Cardiff.6 In February, 1889, was founded the Tyneside & 
District Labourers’ Association, later the National Amalgamated Union of 
Labour.’ The following month saw the establishment of the Gasworkers & 
General Labourers’ Union in London. And on 30 July 1889 builders’ labourers 
were organized into a union in Leeds by the Socialist League.§ There were 
other organizations which, if they did not relate specifically to the unskilled, 
were nevertheless concerned to get away from the exclusive craft basis of 
unionism. For instance, semi-skilled were organized through the north-east 
of England by a National Labour Federation as early as 1886.9 Several 
branches of the American Knights of Labour were in existence by 1888 — also 
in the north-east; although James Sexton claims the establishment of a 


1 S$. & B. Webb, of. cit. p. 407. 

2 Ibid. p. 406. Echoed by F. Williams, of. cit. p. 184. 

3S. & B. Webb, of. cit. p. 401. 

4B. L. Wigham, op. cit. p. 27. See also F. Williams, of. cit. 

5 This is recognized by G. D. H. Cole in A Short History of the British Working-class Movement, 1789- 
1947, P. 239- 
oe ad J O'Keefe, Rise and Progress of the National Amalgamated Labourers’ Union of Great Britain & Ireland. 
Patr8or), poo. 

: te Gillsetion (British Library of Political & Economic Science), A. XLII. 58/62. It appears 
that the greatest of many causes for its establishment was the ‘tyranny exercised over the unskilled 
labourers by members of the Boilermakers’ Society’. 

8 Past and present members of the Socialist League in Leeds, led by Tom Maguire, also helped to 
organize ‘unions of the Jewish tailoring workers, of clothing workers, dyers, wood-carriers, engineers’ 
labourers, malters and others’, as well as gas-stokers in Halifax. See E. P. Thompson, William Morris 
(1955), P- 649. ia - ; 

9 Henry Pelling makes a note of this in The Origine of the Labour Party, p. 84, yet writes elsewhere 
that the match-girls’ strike of 1888 ‘was the prelude to... the organisation of the lower grades of 
workers’. See ‘H. H. Champion, Pioneer of Labour Representation’, The Cambridge Journal (January 


1953), P- 229. 
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branch in Liverpool as early as 1885.1 Fundamentally, all these organizations 
were militant in character, and this is what really distinguished them from 
the unions that had gone before. It is this characteristic which links them with 
other unions that were emerging at the same time, such as the British Steel 
Smelters’ Association 2 in 1886, the National Amalgamated Union of Seamen 
& Firemen in 1887, and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 3 in 1888, 
under the radical leadership of a new type of leader in John Hodge, J. Havelock 
Wilson and Ben Pickard respectively. 

Now it is-quite clear that New Unionism, in so far as organization and 
outlook are concerned, began long before the Dock Strike of 1889. According 
to the Illustrated Weekly News (self-appointed friend and mouthpiece of the new 
movement),4 the agitation which culminated in the Dock Strike originated in 
the sense of a changed outlook as early as 1880. This is probably an exag- 
geration. But Keir Hardie does express the view, interestingly enough, that the 
‘new spirit’ began to make itself felt in the country ‘during the early eighties’.® 
It was the recognition of the threat which this new spirit and its political aims 
represented to the unity of the Trades Union Congress which in 1886, ac- 
cording to T. R. Threlfall, its first secretary, led to the formation of the Labour 
Electoral Association.6 According to yet another writer at the time, eager 
spirits were saying that Trade Unionism was too slow and did not go far 
enough; others, that it was too exclusive and did not touch the great mass of 
unskilled labour, which seemed powerless to organize itself. In the opinion of 
some, therefore, ‘a new form of organisation is required, which like the Knights 
of Labour ...shall be all-embracing and gather to its protecting folds the 
skilled artisan, the unskilled labourer, and the female toiler’. A similar form of 
association, the writer concludes, had been started in the North of England, 
and had made some headway.’ James Bartley, prominent in Bradford labour 
circles in the early nineties, and founder-member of the Independent Labour 
Party, described the years 1885-1895 as the period of New Unionism.8 The 
quinquennial period from 1885 to 1890 was certainly one of abnormal or- 
ganizing activity.? In a sense, however, New Unionism dates back to the 
mid-seventies and the removal of the legal obstructions to Trade Unionism. 
Before this time, as G. H. Percival, executive member of the Friendly Society 
of Iron Founders, reminded critics of Old Unionism in 1890, unions had been 


1 J. Sexton, Sir Fames Sexton, Agitator (1936), pp. 79-80. 
» Arthur Pugh confirms that the Steel Smelters ‘got the reputation of being a fighting organisation’; 
see Men of Steel (1951), p. 93- 
3 Sam Woods, its vice-president, admitted somewhat ruefully in 1893 that the Federation was 
“commonly associated’ with New Unionism; see The New Review, No. 52 (September 1893), p. 225. 
4 heen Weekly News (first issued on 21 September 1889; formerly the Police and Public), 7 Decem- 
er 1889. 


> Keir Hardie, The I.L.P. and All About It. P. (1909). 

6 T.R. Threlfall, The Nineteenth Century, October, 1890, Pp. 520. 

? “Trade Unionist’, Fortnightly Review, September 1887, p. 408. 

8 Clarion, 31 August 1901. 

9 The membership of the Yorkshire Miners jumped from 8,000 to 50,000, and of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives from 10,000 to 23,000; the Patternmakers almost, and the Brassworkers more than doubled 


their membership. From a precarious membership of 9,000 in 1885, the Railway Servants jumped to 
26,360. 
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_ compelled to emphasize the ‘benefit’ side of their activities in order to survive.1 

The beneficial legislation and removal of legal obstructions brought about a 

fundamental change in the character of Trade Unionism. Hitherto skilled 

labour alone had been able to afford organization, and the ‘residuum’, the 
unskilled workers, were at the mercy of the employing class. But given the 
upswing of the trade cycle in the eighties the unskilled were in an incomparably 
better position to organize, and some did not require the Dock Strike to remind 
them of this. Others presumably did, and were doubtless stirred, not only by 
the spectacular example of the London dockers, but by the helping hand extended 
by the trades and the press. This, wrote Frederic Harrison shortly afterwards, 
was a new element. “The skilled workmen have stood by the unskilled workmen 
in a wholly new spirit, and public opinion supported the men as it never has 
done yet.’ 2 : 

The Daily News was especially favourable to the strikers 3; and the Star 

rejoiced in their victory.4 The Daily News pointed out more than once that the 
long conflict was ‘carried on and concluded without a single serious breach of 
order’, and it paid tribute to the ‘wisdom, moderation [and] governing 
energy of the strike leaders.5 ‘Public sympathy and support’, the Daily News 
reminded its readers, ‘have enabled the men to achieve what is really a complete 
victory.’ 6 A viewpoint with which even The Times was in agreement.’ The 
influence of public opinion, particularly of the press, was undoubtedly a 
decisive factor in the success of the dockers. And because of London’s domi- 
nance of the press, ‘the whole country had seen it . . . ina way in which it had 
never yet seen a strike’.8 Hence, the Dock Strike gave an impetus to the use of 
the adjective ‘new’ in relation to Unionism. It was much less important, 
however, in respect of both organization and outlook. Obviously, it was a 
cataclysmic happening in the social life of the country, but it was not the 
origin so much as the culmination of an agitation and temper in industry 
which had been expressing itself in a new form of Unionism as early as 1886.9 
A closer examination of the first of these new unions, the National Labour 
Federation, reveals some of the origins of this agitation. 


cc 


III 


For a ‘new’ union the National Labour Federation possessed two uncommon 
features. In the first place, its trustees included prominent ‘old’ unionists like 
Thomas Burt and Charles Fenwick, as well as the Rev. Moore Ede of Gateshead 
(whose curates were also members), in addition to other middle-class people.1° 


Friendly Society of Iron Founders, 433rd Monthly Report, August 1899, p. 8. 
Frederic Harrison, The Nineteenth Century, October 1889, p. 724. 

See the Daily News, 21 and 23 August, 14 September 1889. 

Star, 14 September 1889. 

Daily News, 14 September 1889. 

Ibid. 

The Times, 13 September 1889. 

R. H. Gretton, A Modern History of the English People (1913), Pp. 259- 

See p. 308. 

10 Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 18 April 1887. 
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Second, it showed a ‘tendency to omit all political action and stick to purely 
Trade purposes’,! with a preference for arbitration.2 On the other hand, 
E. R. Pease, at that time the most active Socialist propagandist on Tyneside, 
was invited to take the chair at its first public meeting in Newcastle on 22 
December 1886.3 Writing soon afterwards about the Federation, Pease 
described the times as ‘ripe for a new and energetic body, untrammelled by 
traditions, and organised for a single purpose, the support of labour in its 
conflict with capital’.4 He also claimed that other members of the executive 
were Socialists, ‘in fact, if not in name’,5 and he hoped personally that the 
Federation would pave the way for the formation of a ‘distinct labour party in 
the country’ that would be Socialistic.¢ At its first public meeting, the secretary 
of the Federation complained that all firms were incorporating as limited 
liability companies, making it ‘very uncomfortable for the men, [as] the 
employers did not come into contact with them’; the manager was obliged to 
secure a certain yield on the money invested, the foreman to ensure that a 
certain amount of work was done, so that both were more difficult to deal 
with.? Similar concern over the growing de-personalization of business § and 
the manner in which it separated masters and workmen, as well as the general 
speed-up of work, had already been expressed by ‘old’ unionists. There had 
been complaints, for example, from George Howell, that the great majority of 
employers regarded the workpeople as being little better than ‘mere machines 
adapted for guiding machinery’,® and Robert Knight, secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, that ‘the gulf between employers and employed was deeper, 
wider and more impassable than ever it was’.19 Moreover, both agreed that in 
industrial enterprises, large operations were gradually taking the place of 
small ones.11 The Cotton Factory Times gave prominence in its earliest issues to the 
new limited liability companies in the trade.12 Indeed, James Mawdsley, 
general secretary of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, in the first quarterly report of 1886, attributed some of the difficulties 
arising out of the current depression to the speculation caused by limited 
liability.18 

Many years, therefore, before the decisive struggles of the late eighties, it is 
possible to detect rumblings of discontent and a consequent weakening of the 


1 Webb Coll. A. LIT. 29-31. 

2 Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 23 December 1886. 
3 Ibid. 

4 To-day, June 1887, p. 174. 

5 Ibid. p. 175. 

8 Ibid. pp. 176-7. 
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Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 23 December 1886. 
In 1885 only between 5 and 10% of the 100,000 or so important businesses in the country had 
adopted limited liability, with a proportion of about 30% for the industries — shipping, iron and steel, 
and cotton — in which a large capital was necessary, but by about 1895 these firms were in the great 
majority in this group of industries. J. B. Jeffreys, Trends in Business Organisation in Great Britain since 1856 
(Unpublished thesis in the University of London, 1938), chaps. 2 and Be 
9 G. Howell, Frasers’ Magazine, December 1879, p. 771. 

10 Webb Coll. MS. (n.d.) F. 145. A. XX XIII. 

1 Ibid. F. 148. G. Howell, op. cit. 

12 See Cotton Factory Times, 29 May 1885. 

13 Ibid, 2 April 1886. See also ibid. (Ed.) 28 May 1886. 
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position of ‘old’ unions, and a renewal of organizing among the unskilled; 


these factors crystallizing in the great surge forward of organized labour 
between 1889 and 1891. An increase in real wages 1 partly explains, no doubt, 
why so many eminent authorities combined in the mid-eighties to testify to the 
‘immense improvement which [had] taken place in the condition of the working 
classes during the last 20 years’.2 Undeniably, the condition of the working 
classes had improved. But as the evidence assembled by the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1885, indicated — and Booth and 
Rowntree were to show later on — a large section of the working-class was still 
living on the verge of starvation and squalor. Practically the same number of 
persons in 1881, with the aid of improved mechanical appliances, argued 
J. A. Murray MacDonald,? produced three times the amount of wealth 
produced in 1851, while the population of the country had grown by nine 
millions. Moreover, this increased wealth tended to bring into existence a 
population not directly concerned in its production, but entirely dependent 
upon it for its support. Irregularity of work, he concluded, was always in 
proportion to the amount of this dependent population. 

Even the organized workers had paid a heavy price for their stubborn 
defence of wage rates. An investigation of the most prominent unions in the 
engineering, shipbuilding, metals, building and textile industries indicates a 
significant change of outlook by the mid-eighties. Moderate leaders like John 
Burnett of the Engineers,4 Robert Knight of the Boilermakers,> Daniel Guile 
of the Iron Founders,® J. S. Murchie of the Carpenters,? and James Mawdsley 
of the Cotton Spinners 8 shared a feeling of insecurity, and were moved to such 
searching criticism as to question the foundations of society. Their problems 
included the introduction of new methods, the increased substitution of 
machinery for skilled labour, piece-work systems and the incorporation of 
semi-skilled workers — all calculated to speed up work. One of the aspects of 
this augmented speed of production, observed George Howell, was that there 
was little room for older hands.9 ‘In proportion as labour-saving appliances 
increase the productive power of individual hands’, he added, ‘so employment 
tends to become scarcer.’ 1° Essential data about unemployment in Britain at 
that time is unavailable. But a wide range of authorities 1! were agreed that, 
despite the rise in the standard of living, the conditions of labour had become 
more precarious and unstable. The precarious nature of employment was 


1 See W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (1948), p. 90 et seq. 
2 Final Report of the Royal Commission on Depression and Trade, 1886, pp. xi, xv and xxi. 
3 J. A. Murray MacDonald, The Nineteenth Century, April 1890, p. 557. 
4 Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Annual Report, 1885, pp. X-xii. 
5 United Society of Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders, Annual Report, 1885, p.v. 
6 Compare the annual reports of the Friendly Society of Iron Founders for 1878, p. iv and 1881, 
Pails 
: 7? Amalgamated Society of Carpenters & Joiners, Annual Report, 1884, p. 10. 
8 Report of the International Trades Union Congress at Paris, 1886, by Adolphe Smith (1886). 
9 G. Howell, Fortnightly Review, April 1887, p. 539. 
10 bid. 
11 H, M. Hyndman, The Contemporary Review, July 1887, pp. 122-3; Rev. J. F. Kitts, The East End and 
the Unemployed, P. (London, 1885); Permanent Distress in London (Report of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee), P. (London, 1886), p. 15. 
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described by Professor Foxwell as ‘a social evil of the first magnitude’.? It was a 
situation which sorely tried the ‘old’ unions. The latter saw claims for benefits 
eating into their carefully hoarded resources, and were inhibited by con- 
siderations of laissez-faire economics from striking back with an aggressive 
bargaining programme. T. F. Richards, later member of Parliament for West 
Wolverhampton, has described how he got himself ‘heartily disliked’ after 
joining his union — the Boot and Shoe Operatives — in 1885: ‘not only by the 
employers, but by the union officials, waging a bitter war against the aggression 
of the former and supineness of the latter’.2 Perhaps the most outstanding 
rank-and-file critics of union policies were Tom Mann and John Burns, young 
and energetic members of the Society of Engineers, who repeatedly attacked 
the lethargic policy of their union between 1884 and 1889.3 The remedy they 
put forward for dealing with the unemployed, along with other social democrats 
in 1886, was the legal eight-hour day.4 “There are one million strong able- 
bodied men out of work to-day’, wrote Keir Hardie the following year, ‘for 
whom the passing of an Eight Hours Bill would find employment.’> Mann, 
Burns and Hardie were joined by others who helped pave the way for the 
independent political labour movement in the early nineties, notably H. H. 
Champion in the columns of the Labour Elector,6 A. K. Donald ? and Maltman 
Barry.8 

The movement spread rapidly among trade unionists, who, according to 
Burns, began to find that the legal eight-hour day was ‘the only way of giving 
work to their unemployed, benefits to whom are rendering many of the 
Unions unable to escape bankruptcy’.? The establishment of the National 
Labour Federation was inspired by the eight-hour movement on Tyneside in 
November 1886, and the legal day was adopted by the Knights of Labour, the 
Miners’ Federation and the Gasworkers. Indeed, all the ‘new’ unions formed 
during the previous twelve months, wrote Burns in May 1890, were ‘unani- 
mously in favour of the legal day’.1° It was this issue, as well as the presence of 
the ‘new’ unionists, which was responsible for the dramatic proceedings at 
the 1890 Trades Union Congress,!! as we shall see when we take a closer look at 
the eight-hour movement. 


1 H. S. Foxwell, Irregularity of Unemployment and Fluctuations of Prices (Edinburgh, 1886), pp. 94-5. 
2 Labour Record, September 1906, p. 154. 
3 See article in Justice, 3 September 1887. 

4 'T. Mann, What a Compulsory Eight Hours Day means to the Workers, P. (1886) ; J. Burns Daily Graphic. 
3 May 18go. ‘ : 

5° The Miner, August 1887. 

® See also H. H. Champion, The Parliamentary Eight Hours Day, P. (London, 1890). 

? See A. K. Donald, The Eight Hours Work Day, P. (London, 1890) 
8 See Maltman Barry, The Labour Day, P. (Aberdeen, 1890). 

9 Daily Graphic, 3 May 1890. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Frederic Harrison reported that Congress had been shaken to its foundations (the Speaker, 13 
September 1890) and Thomas Birtwistle, secretary of the Northern Counties Weavers, in a letter 
explaining his resignation from the Parliamentary Committee, testified to the drama ‘of the pro- 
ceedings: ‘All the rowdyism that I have ever experienced at even Parliamentary elections was far 
overshadowed . . .” (the Labour Tribune, 20 September 1890). : 
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The eight-hour day had long been an ideal of English working men. Since 
the early eighties, there had been a growing disposition to consider the merits 
of backing up industrial with legislative action in the securing ofthis ideal. It 
had come in for some publicity in trade union literature, but almost entirely as a 
result of support accorded it by Australian and American workingmen. The 
movement in England owed most to Tom Mann, and the work begun in 
1886.1 In April of that year he helped to create in Battersea the nucleus of the 
Eight Hours League.? But most important of all, in June was published his 
famous pamphlet on the subject, the influence of which can be gauged from a 
complaint in Justice some months later that ‘no matter to what Socialist 
lecture hall you go you have a pamphlet of some sort on this question thrust 
upon you, and Mann’s pamphlet in particular’.4 The influence of this 
pamphlet can also be gauged from the manner in which it assisted the establish- 
ment on Tyneside, in November 1886, of the first ‘new’ union, the National 
Labour Federation.5 The importance of Mann’s general agitation can be 
further gauged from the successful outcome of a conference of London trade 
unionists on the subject which Mann helped to arrange in the Spring of 1887.6 
At the following Trades Union Congress in the autumn, the question occupied 
two days of debate, and a subsequent poll showed a significant shift of opinion 
among the ‘old’ unions.” 

At this same Congress, incidentally, there occurred the first trial of strength 
between an unsympathetic, contemptuous ‘old guard’ led by Henry Broad- 
hurst, and the new elements headed by newcomer Keir Hardie. Broadhurst 
was easily the victor on this occasion, as he was again two years later at the 1889 
Congress. But the action of many delegates in rallying to the support of 
Broadhurst did not signify a repudiation of the new ideas so much as a protest 
against the tactics of some of the socialists in conducting a prolonged personal 
attack on the members of the Parliamentary Committee — principally in the 
columns of the Labour Elector. The victory of the Parliamentary Committee 
was welcomed by those who were alarmed at the progress of the new ideas. 
Indeed, the Webbs believe that but for the Dock Strike the skilled workers 
might have ‘definitely separated themselves from the new labour movement 
growing up around them’.8 To accept this view, however, is to underestimate 
the strength of the underlying support for new ideas that was now forthcoming 
from skilled workers, in some cases in defiance of their leaders.9 For example, 


1 For an early account of this agitation see Labour Leader, 5 May 1894. 

2 Fustice, 17 April 1886. 

3 T. Mann, op. cit. 

4 Fustice, 8 and 22 January 1887. 

5 Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 31 October, 1 November 1886. 

6 T. Mann, Memoirs (1923), p. 62. 

7 S, & B. Webb, op. cit. p. 395. 

8 Jbid. p. 401. 

9 Notably Broadhurst’s own union, the Stonemasons, and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. F. Chandler, secretary of this latter union, was frankly opposed to the legal eight-hour day 
(Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Annual Report, 1887, p. 12). Yet a vote among his 


by 1889 the Compositors, the Railway Servants, the Iron Founder 
Societies of Carpenters, and the Stonemasons, had declared in favour of a_ 
legal and universal eight-hour day.1 And even if Congress rejected by a small 
majority a resolution on the subject, it voted unanimously in favour of an _ 
Eight Hours Bill for miners. This steady growth of opinion had occurred 
despite Broadhurst’s vigorous appeal to individualism and self-reliance at the 
1887 Congress: ‘.. . for God’s sake, let them do this work for themselves and — 
not go grovelling to the doors of Parliament like paupers seeking a weekly dole 
(Applause)’.2 For within two years, according to the President of the 1889 | 
Congress, the unions ‘almost entirely changed front upon this point, and the 
general body of the members [were] in advance of their leaders’. But the gain 
in terms of leaders was also striking. In 1889, Messrs. Shipton, Mawdsley, 
Drummond, Inskip, Harford and David Holmes were anti-eight hours men; 
by 1892, they all bore unquestionable mandates to support it.3 In the new 
Parliamentary Committee only two opponents in principle of legislation on the 
hours question were elected, as against eight legalisers. By far the most dramatic 
change of front was demonstrated by the representatives of the cotton workers, 
who were generally regarded as the extreme Right of the Labour Movement. 
No trade union leaders reacted more violently to the passage of the eight hours 
resolution at the 1890 Congress than did Messrs. Birtwistle and Mawdsley, 
leaders of the weavers and spinners respectively.4 Yet, at a special meeting 
of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, of which body both 
Birtwistle and Mawdsley were officials, on 20 August 1892, it was decided by 
132 to 21 to join the movement for the eight hours day.® 


branches in 1888 returned a majority of 9,209 to 3,519 in favour, out of a membership of 25,000 (ibid. 
Monthly Report, April 1888, p. 77). The leadership of the Society of Railway Servants was opposed to the 
eight-hour movement, as it was to any restriction by law of railwaymen’s hours. This brought about the 
formation of the General Railway Workers Union, which, incidentally, declared at its Congress in 
1890 ‘that the Union shall remain a fighting one, and shall not be encumbered with any sick or ac- 
cident fund’. The avowed intention of the ‘new’ union to promote a Bill to limit the hours of railway 
workers boosted its membership to twice that of the ‘old’ in a few months (S. Webb & H. Cox, The 
Eight Hours Day (London, 1891), p. 30), whereupon the latter altered its tactics, came to terms with the 
‘new’ (‘We have now, while still adhering to our old principles, adopted methods which are associated 
with robust, and even aggressive Trade Unionism’,.wrote the secretary of the Railway Servants in 
1890: Annual Report, 1890, p. 6), and both pressed for an Act of Parliament limiting working hours 
(Webb Coll. A.XLI. 37). 

1 §. Webb. & H. Cox, of. cit. p. 30. 

2 Trades Union Congress, Report, 1887, pp. 35-6. Broadhurst’s attitude was repudiated by his own 
union, however (Webb Coll. A.XITI, 345). In 1889 he was instructed to support the legal eight-hour 
day at the Trades Union Congress, and the following year the Society resolved by 418 to 155 votes to 
mandate its delegates to do the same (ibid. A. XIII. 346). 

3 The position in 1892 was broadly as follows: for an Eight Hours Bill: — cotton spinners, cotton 
weavers and card room operatives; Yorkshire, Lancashire, South Wales and Scottish miners; railway 
workers; gas-workers, compositors, tailors, carpenters, stone-masons, sailors and firemen, bricklayers, 
shipwrights, and nearly all Trades Councils. Against: - Durham and Northumberland miners, boiler- 
makers, painters, iron-moulders and engineers. 

4 Labour Tribune (organ of the Miners, Ironworkers, Nut & Bolt Forgers, etc. of Great Britain), 
20 September and 4 October 1890. 

5 United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, Report of the Legislative Council, June 1893, p. 4. The 
textile leaders had undoubtedly been impressed by the success of the Miners’ Federation leaders at the 
Trades Union Congress. They believed also that the increased speed of machinery had almost, if not 
entirely, neutralized the effect of the original reduction of hours from 60 to 564 per week (ibid. p. 9). 
It is significant, however, that they wheeled right round on this question during the lock-out of 1892-3. 
The remark is attributed to Tom Ashton, president of the Spinners, that the eight hours idea was taken 
up after the lock-out of 1892-3 ‘to spite the masters’ (Labour Leader, 3 November 1894). 
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But even some of those opposed to the legal eight hours day had not been 
necessarily opposed to ‘Parliamentary interference’ as such. Indeed, a close 
scrutiny of the opposition indicates that it was made up of a diminishing 
number of men whose attitude was based solely on principle. More and more of 
them were coming to adopt attitudes that were not always so consistent and 
principled. Some, for instance, resented ‘interference’ by the state in the 
regulation of adult male labour because they were not yet convinced that 
Trade Unionism had had a fair trial; they eagerly interpreted the victory of the 
London dockers as proof that ‘it is not more state interference but more 
voluntary combination that is required’.1 Some opposition was due to mistrust 
of Parliament as a capitalist institution, notably in the case of the Ironworkers,? 
the Iron Founders,? and the Society of Carpenters.4 William Inskip, secretary 
of the Boot and Shoe Operatives, pointed out that theirs was a fashion trade 
and, therefore, largely a seasonal trade.5 The Northumberland and Durham 
Miners pleaded the special needs of the export market, as did the textile 
trades. But the president of the 1889 Trades Union Congress was unimpressed 
by this particular argument, which he described in his address as the ‘great 
bogie’ raised against the adoption of the eight hours system. In short, an 
investigation reveals that only a minority was based on grounds of principle 
and, therefore, a conscientious objection to state intervention. By the 1890 
Trades Union Congress, most opponents were not opposed to Parliamentary 
‘interference’, as such, but based their opposition on a variety of standpoints, 
which were likely to be threatened by changing circumstances. 


V 


Obviously, this support for Parliamentary ‘interference’ was not the result of a 
sudden conversion, but rather a dramatic expression of tendencies that had 
been slowly conditioning the workers for some years. ‘The workers were moved 
to consider the possibilities of state help by the great ‘drink’ controversy, the 
introduction of the social element into the wages question, the insurance of the 
working-classes in Germany by Bismarck, and the examples set by the labour 
movements in Australia and New Zealand, as well as the great interest on the 
part of many trade unionists in such topics as education, housing, contagious 
diseases, child cruelty, emigration and land reclamation. By 1888, representa- 
tive authorities ® were agreed, they had served to focus attention on the 
possibilities of State aid. This had an appeal not only for growing numbers of 
organized skilled workers, but especially for the newly-organized unskilled 
workers who tended to have less confidence in purely industrial action. “The 
New Unionists intended to do their best to invoke the aid of the State’, said 


1 Labour Elector, 16 November 1889. 

2 Tronworkers’ Fournal, May 1891, p. 5. 

3 Friendly Society of Iron Founders, Report of 8oth Anniversary Proceedings (London, 1889), p. 8. 

4 Amalgamated Society of Carpenters & Joiners, Annual Report, 1887, p. 12. 

5 National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, Monthly Report, February 1892, pp. 31-2. 

6 R. B. Haldane, the Contemporary Review, January 1888, p. 149; H. H. Champion, The Ninet  .« 
Century, July 1888, p. 86; Earl of Dunraven, ibid. February 1889, p. 197. 


nhaettate ae that pee hi turn to Prout r, as Hardie y 
‘Toraise the level of existence for everyone there is one enduring means a 
— the action of the State.’3 Keir Hardie first raised the standard of rev. 


against the ‘old guard’ at the 1887 Trades Union Congress at Swansea. Along 


with Tom Mann and John Burns, Hardie symbolized the New Unionism and 
the great change that had come over the Trades Union Congress by 1890. The — 
value that the ‘new’ unionists set on State assistance inevitably brought them 


into conflict with the ‘old’ unionists, for many of the latter were suspicious of 


State intervention and resented State control: ‘....it is curious now’, wrote 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1892, ‘to see some of their early leaders as Mr Howell, 
Mr Shipton and Mr Broadhurst, lending their pens and their influence to find 
arguments for the Property Defence League against the modern Socialists’.4 
Yet the ‘new’ unionists could afford to moderate their attitude by 1890,° for 
they knew that the battle for state intervention was in large degree won — in the 
unions. That, after all, was the decisive theatre of operations, and not, as is 
suggested in some quarters,® the 1890 Trades Union Congress and the depar- 
ture of Broadhurst from the secretaryship of the Parliamentary Committee. 
The rejection of Broadhurst by his own union was much more significant than 
his rejection by Congress. Clearly, such attitudes among ‘old’ unionists, as 
well as among ‘new’ unionists, does tend to confuse the distinction between Old 
Unionism and New Unionism that has been hitherto posed — and largely 
accepted.’ 

We have seen that some of the unskilled were organized in ‘new’ unions 
with the active co-operation of ‘old’ unionists,8 whilst others organized them- 
selves in spite of ‘old’ unionists,® and yet others among the unskilled organized 
as a defence against ‘old’ unionists.1° Furthermore, it is evident that whereas 
some of the newly-organized eagerly undertook political action, others quite 
firmly rejected it.1! Similarly, the political aptitude of the ‘new’ unionists in 
contrast to the ‘old’ unionists has been emphasized, but Tom Mann and Ben 


1 Rotherham Advertiser, 13 September 1890 (reprinted by the National Union of Stove Grate Wor- 
kers). Robert Smillie has recorded that in the eighties the workers’ wives were very often ‘more afraid 
of the union than of the employers, as they dreaded strikes or lock-outs’ (Labour Record, November 1905, 
p. 208). 

2 The Nineteenth Century, December 1892, p. 890. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. November 1892, pp. 680-1. 

5 See the deliberately temperate tone of the er below of Mann and Burns to Shipton. 

° S. & B. Webb, of. cit. pp. 408-9; G. D. H. Cole, op. cit. p. 247; Henry Collins, op. cit. p. 69; 
Francis Williams, op. cit. pp. 193-5; B. C. Roberts, Op. cit. pp. 125-8. 

7 See p. 306. 

8 See p. 309. 

9 See p. 313. 

10 See p. 307. 
11 See p. 310. 
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Tillett, two prominent ‘new’ unionists, in reply to an article on the subject by 
George Shipton,! denied that the ‘new’ unionists looked to governments and 
legislation. “The keynote is to organise first, and take action in the most 
effective way, so soon as organisation warrants action’, they explained, 
‘instead of specially looking to Government.’ 2 Prominent ‘old’ unionists, such 
as Thomas Burt ? and Sam Woods,‘ repudiated any fundamental difference 
between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ unionists. These viewpoints suggest considerable 
over-simplification in the light of the dramatic events at the 1890 Trades 
Union Congress.5 Yet the violence of the argument may have given us an 
exaggerated picture of the differences that separated them. For, as Thomas 
Binning, advanced member of an ‘old’ union — the Compositors — testified, 
many of the ‘new’ men gibed at men who, whatever their failings, had won the 
confidence of their fellows by long years of patient, unpretentious routine work, 
while they themselves were but recent converts to the new ideas. ‘But there is 
no road so hard to travel as the one newly mended, nor so great a saint as your 
newly converted sinner’, mused Binning.’ The real significance of the Liverpool 
Congress, according to representative authorities like R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham 8 and T. R. Threlfall 9 lay in the fact that ‘the working-classes for the 
first time found themselves fully represented, and in a position to argue out 
their difficulties!’ 1° This does not fully explain the distinctive place that the 
Liverpool Congress occupies in Labour history. Some important change had 
obviously occurred. What was it? Cunninghame Graham offered one lead in a 
speech at a great trades demonstration following its close when he spoke of ‘the 
two sections of thought being separated merely on the way in which [the 
emancipation of labour] was to be carried out...’ 11 T. R. Threlfall offered 
another when he wrote about the same time that the ‘new’ unionists wished to 
‘make the Congress an effective instrument for the emancipation of labour’.12 
Mann and Tillett provided yet a further lead when they wrote about the 
growing recognition on the part of both ‘old’ and ‘new’ unionists of the duty 
‘of the trade unionists to stamp out poverty from the land’, and suggested that 
this was the last ‘real difference between the “new” and the “‘old”’.18 But this 
may reveal a greater divergence in approach and outlook than the words suggest, 
of course. To stamp out poverty entailed an entire class strategy — the vision of 
Mann (and in other ways of Hardie or Engels or Thorne) of the colossal power 
of the organized working class, adopting an overall class strategy in which the 
trade unions played a part: as opposed to the basically narrow craft or trade 
1 G. Shipton, Murray Magazine, June 1890. 
2 T, Mann & B. Tillett, The ‘New’ Trade Unionism: A Reply to Mr. George Shipton, P. (1890), p. 5. 
3 The Nineteenth Century, December 1892, p. 866. 
4 The New Review, September 1893, p. 225. 
5 See p. 312. 
6 Illustrated Weekly News, 9 November 1889. 
* Ibid. 
8 Labour Tribune, 13 September 1890. 
9 The Nineteenth Century, October 1890, p. 521. 
10 Labour Tribune, 13 September 1890. 
411 bid. 


12 The Nineteenth Century, October 1890, p. 524. 
13 T. Mann & B. Tillett, op. cit. p. 15. 
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outlook, coupled with Liberal politics, of the ‘old’ unionists who were only in 
the process of conversion to state legislation — as we saw when we looked at the 
eight-hour day question — and then only for tactical reasons. aa 

This is a question that need not be resolved in this article, but the raising 
of it has been useful. It directs our attention to the profound change which had ~ 
long been exerting its influence within the Labour Movement — as within 
Liberalism and Conservatism — and given rise to the main issue separating the 
two opposing sections of thought at the Liverpool Congress — the issue of 
state ‘interference’. This issue was partly the cause of New Unionism as well 
as symptomatic of it. This is evident if one proceeds — as one must in view of 
what has gone before — to re-define New Unionism. Such a re-definition 
calls for the utmost care and caution. Some of the claims put forward on its 
behalf in the past no longer carry the same conviction. There are only four 
features, it is suggested, which are not exposed to considerable qualifications. 
The first is that the organization of the unskilled in the eighties points to a 
spreading downwards in the ranks of Labour of the desire for self-respect. 
This was a function of improved living conditions, and, concerned primarily 
with status, sought expression as a matter of course in the associative form 
hitherto assumed only by the higher and stronger echelons of Labour. Hitherto, 
the unskilled worker had had neither time nor money to spare for purposes of 
trade agitation. For though his work was hard, his pay was always small, and 
his family often large. Any reserve of mental energy that he may have had was 
largely devoted to the imperative task of ‘making ends meet’.? Secondly, this 
development occurred in the context of a changing industrial and social 
milieu, which served to emphasize the weakness of the unskilled labourer, 
particularly the one unattached to a trade. Thirdly, conscious of their isolation, 
the newly-organized unskilled workers tended to look elsewhere for aid in the 
prosecution of their aims and sought an ally in the state. Along with those 
skilled workers who were losing confidence in industrial action, they were 
confronted increasingly in those years with evidence of the possibilities of 
such help. Fourthly, both groups turned more and more to the socialists for 
leadership as they became disillusioned with the two major parties. 


ve 


Running through the whole skein of Trade Unionism in the eighties, like a 
brightly coloured thread, and gradually assuming eminence as the main 
issue between Old and New Unionism is the question of state ‘interference’. No 
distinction is exposed to quite so few exceptions and qualifications. In no other 
way can one really interpret the profound change which had come over the 


1 This, presumably, explains the misunderstanding between the Parliamentary Committee at the 
Liverpool Congress and a firewood cutter. The dignity of Mr Williams (actually mistaken for another 
delegate of the same name), a member of the Society of Firewood Cutters, was considerably wounded 
by the announcement that he had been requested to retire because he had failed to produce his creden- 
tials, and he wanted to know with much warmth whether a firewood cutter was not as good a man as an 
engineer (Labour Tribune, 6 September 1890). 

® Working Men and Women, by a Working Man (Tinsley Bros. London, 1879), pp. 106-7. 
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_ Trades Union Congress by 1890, and yet avoid the difficulties to which the use 


of the hitherto commonly held definitions of Old and New Unionism have 
given rise. This is emphasized in the present article as the result of an in- 
vestigation into the eight-hour question and contending forces at the Liverpool 
Congress. Opposition to the measure was motivated less by principle and 
conscientious objection to state ‘interference’ than by expediency. Such op- 
position sprang from a variety of standpoints, which ranged from distrust of 
Parliament to fear of foreign competition. Only a small segment of the 
established union leadership still clung stubbornly to a belief in ‘laissez-faire’ 
and the virtue of ‘self-help’. 

The unskilled and newly-organized workers were less inhibited in their 
attitude to the state. They had no privileged positions to protect, little bar- 
gaining power, and not surprisingly came to draw their inspiration from a 
new, confident, buoyant Socialism, rather than ‘laissez-faire’. Certainly they 
felt themselves less obligated to the Liberals, with whom ties were tenuous at 


best. Liberal individualism was losing what appeal it may ever have had for 


them, and was being replaced by a positive desire to enrol the aid of the state. 
The same tendency could be seen even in certain older unions, where new 
ideas had taken root, and became widespread during the nineties. This 
tendency among the older unions, as well as among the newly-organized, 
brought with it inevitably a growing recognition of the duty ‘of the trade 
unionist to stamp out poverty from the land’, which Tom Mann and Benn 
Tillett suggested in 1889 was the last ‘real difference between the “new” and 
the “old’’’.1 This was a vital difference, of course, but its implications belong 
to another chapter in Labour history — the growth of the independent political 
Labour movement. Otherwise, there was no essential difference in outlook 
between the Old and New Unionism. Certainly, the ‘new’ unions were very 
weak, on the whole, and extremely fortunate to receive some assistance from a 
sympathetic public opinion. But their programme became more sober and 
routinized as time passed, and their tempo and vigour of action became 
somewhat lessened. On the other hand, the ‘old’ unions could not insulate 
themselves completely against the new ideas, and found themselves reinvigor- 
ated and rejuvenated in consequence.? This new and growing solidarity was 
assisted during the nineties by a keener sense of class consciousness, which was 
accentuated in turn by growing conflict in industry; it sought political expres- 
sion through the Independent Labour Party, founded in 1893. So, as the 
differences blurred, the only one of significance that remained on the threshold 
of the nineties was the one conventionally described as state ‘interference’, and 
its effect — a radical change on the part of trade unionists in their conception of 
and relation to the state. 


University of Leeds 


1 See p. 317. 

2 John Burns, speaking at the Dockers’ Congress in 1892, said that ‘not only had unskilled labour 
done a great deal for itself, but it had leavened the older Unionism with a broader cosmopolitan spirit 
than previously characterised them’ (Labour Tribune, 24 September 1892). 
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Middle-Class Education and Employment in 
the Nineteenth Century: A Rejoinder 


BY F. MUSGROVE 


I 

ee Mr Perkin appears to accept at its face value the Taunton 
Commission’s estimate of educational need and provision in the 1860’s, he 
concedes ‘the undoubted improvement over the century in the amount and 
quality of middle-class education’. His quarrel with my general thesis regarding 
educational expansion appears to be that I did not provide rigorous statistical 
proof of ‘increased provision for middle-class education substantially in excess 
of population growth’. This is true. In the two very short paragraphs I devoted 
to educational expansion I made no attempt whatsoever to advance such 
proof: only a full-scale article could adequately deal with the subject. I did not 
attempt to write that article, nor have I the opportunity to do so now. I hope, 
however, that the Editors will be kind enough to let me outline the nature and 
substance of the case, since it would be unfortunate for our understanding of 
Victorian society if Mr Perkin’s Note and my too brief treatment of the subject 
previously were to create the impression that abundant and very compelling 
statistical evidence did not exist to support my argument. 

I must concede at the outset that in my exceedingly brief.and frankly 
impressionistic references to Victorian education I relied mainly on accepted 
authorities. Barnard writes: “But the Taunton Commission also investigated 
122 proprietary schools maintained by joint-stock companies...Some of 
these were day schools on the lines of Merchant Taylor’s or St Paul’s... 
Others were boarding schools — e.g. Cheltenham (1841) and Malvern (1865). 
There were also the Woodard schools — as, for instance, Lancing and Hurstpier- 
point, founded in 1849 and 1851.’! The Commission often had difficulty in 
distinguishing between private, proprietary, and endowed schools of recent 
foundation,? but Mr Perkin is undoubtedly correct in describing only 86 of the 
(incomplete) list § as technically ‘proprietary’ (the Woodard schools, Bradfield, 
and Marlborough were endowed schools). I also regret that I allowed to be 
printed the figure 100,000 when, as Mr Perkin points out, it should have been 
10,000 schools. 

But the proof of educational expansion substantially in excess of population 
growth cannot rest simply on the enumeration of schools, as Mr Perkin rightly 
observes, but on the total number of boys, in proportion to population, in 
attendance at schools which provided an education for middle-class occup- 


1 H. C. Barnard, A Short History of English Education 1760-1944 (1955), pp- 149-50. 
2 Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, I (1868), 313. 
8 In addition to 6 major Catholic schools at least the following proprietary schools were overlooked: 


Leamington College, Leeds Boys’ Modern School, Shebbear College, Woodhouse Grove, 8. Fr. Xavier 
College, and Manchester Collegiate Institute. 
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_ ations. The situation between 1820 and 1868, when the Taunton Commission 
reported, is not easy to treat briefly. Itis true that 50 ancient endowed grammar 
schools were described by the Taunton Commission as being in abeyance, but 
Carlisle’s postal inquiry ! and the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Charities ? show that at least a quarter of these were already defunct forty 
years before. It is true that some endowed grammar schools declined in 
numbers during the period,? mainly because the middle classes were deserting 
them on account of their social heterogeneity; this did not mean that middle- 
class children were without suitable schools, but simply that they went else- 
where, either to socially exclusive private schools or to endowed schools which 
established a middle-class exclusiveness even contrary to their founders’ 
intentions.4 
The Schools Inquiry Commission found 48,208 boys in proprietary schools 
and grammar schools of the third grade and above: 16,233 (33.5 per cent) were 
in foundations of the previous half century. But many of the old-established 
schools had experienced a remarkable growth: while the population increased 
by 73 per cent between the twenties and the sixties, 35 schools for which there is 
exact information rose in numbers by 165 per cent from 1,426 around 1820 to 
3,778 when the Taunton Commission made its inquiries.6 The preparatory 
schools were growing after the thirties and their boys fall into the secondary- 
school age-range; the private schools, though often small and ephemeral, were 
probably providing secondary education for, at the most conservative estimate, 
as many as the endowed grammar and proprietary schools.§ 

This does not constitute a statistical proof of general expansion in excess of 
demographic growth, but it helps to explain the apparent excess of educational 
capacity for the higher social ranks by 1868. Even the Taunton Commission 
was of the opinion that at least half of the grammar school provision should be 
in the form of schools of the third grade.’ Even so, by basing its estimate of 


1 N. Carlisle, The Endowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales (1818). 
2 Digest of Schools and Charities for Education as Reported by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Charities 
1842). : 
se five of the strictly classical schools out of the 26 on which the Commissioners of Inquiry 
reported between 1819 and 1825 declined by 40 per cent from 319 to 182 pupils. They were all in the 
south-west: Barnstaple, Exeter, Ottery St Mary, Plympton and Tiverton. 

4 E.g. Mr Stanton found schools in the south-west extensively deserted by the middle classes — at 
Kingsbridge, Bath, Shepton Mallet, Plymouth, Bideford and Crewkerne. Some grammar school 
trustees founded rival and exclusive establishments for their own children (op. cit. III, 45). Batley and 
Keighley grammar schools declined for the same reason (IX, 151). Highgate (XII, 35), Aldenham 
(XII, 67), Sherborne (XIV, 123) prospered through exclusiveness. 

5 Digest of Schools and Charities gives figures for the following between 1818 and 1825: Bedford, 
Abingdon, St Bee’s, Ashburton, Uffculme, Ashford, Cranbrook, Lewisham, Maidstone, Sevenoaks, 
Sutton Valence, Manchester, Mercer’s, Newport, Bristol, Bruton, Crewkerne, St Olave and St John, 
St Saviour’s, Steyning. Standard histories give figures for: Perse School, King Edward’s, Felsted, 
Canterbury, Nottingham, Oundle, Sherborne, Pocklington, Repton, Stamford, Tonbridge, Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, St Peter’s, York. 

6 The Schools Inquiry Commission referred to 10,000 private secondary schools listed in an un- 
official publication (Report, I (1868), 6), the Bryce Commission quoted estimates of 10,000 to 15,000 
schools with an average number of 40-50 pupils — i.e. 40,000 pupils at the lowest estimate (Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education, I (1895), 51) and did not consider this an increase on 1868. 
Higher estimates were made by some contemporaries. “The number in attendance was put at 750,000 
by witnesses before the Bryce Commission’ (G, A. N. Lowndes, Silent Social Revoluvion (1937), p. 165). 

? See Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, I (1868), 99. 
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class. By 1868 12 per cen proprietary) under nv 
half century had failed nd Shrewsbury had fallen 
steeply: the second master of the former and the head master of the latter were 
of opinion before the Clarendon Commission that the reason was the com- | 

petition and over-expansion of proprietary schools.” Ae 
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Far more conclusive and tidy statistical evidence is available to demonstrate the 
expansion of middle-class education substantially in excess of population 
growth during the thirty years between the inquiries of the Taunton and Bryce 
Commissions. The proprietary schools, already showing signs of exceeding 
effective demand before 1868, did not expand as rapidly as other types of 
middle-class school, but they were by no means stagnant. At first sight, when 
the reports of 1868 and 1895 are compared, the proprietary schools appear to 
have contracted. In the seven 4 counties embraced by the Bryce Commission 
there were in 1894 18 proprietary schools containing 3,489 boys; eight of the 
schools had been founded since 1868, yet, when the Taunton Commission made 
itsi nquiries thirty years before, they found 24 proprietary schools in the same 
counties containing 4,445 boys. Some of the original 24 schools had probably 
ceased to exist, but others had simply been overlooked by the second com- 
mission (e.g. Oscott, Stonyhurst and Edgbaston) and others (e.g. Epsom 
College, Saham Toney and Rossall) had suffered no worse fate than re- 
classification as endowed grammar schools. In view of these pitfalls which 
await the unwary all that can safely be said is that proprietary schoolboys, as 
defined by the respective commissions, declined in proportion to grammar 
schoolboys as similarly defined. In 1868 the ratio was 1 : 3, in 1895 in the 
seven counties I : 4.5. 

This change over thirty years is explained not so much by the contraction of 
the proprietary schools as by the spectacular expansion of the grammar 
schools. The number of boys in grammar schools in the seven counties, as 
listed by the two commissions, had increased by 64 per cent from 10,130 to 
16,584. The increase in the number of places in effective boys’ grammar 
schools may have been much greater. After making every possible effort to 
correct the Bryce Report for possible over-estimation of school numbers, 
Lowndes calculated that there were probably 65,486 in the country’s endowed 


* More than 100 had been founded. They failed at Bath (2), Plymouth (1), Bristol (1), Weston- 
Super-Mare (1), York (2), Wakefield (1), Leamington (1), Hull (2) and ‘several in the neighbourhood 
of London’ (Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, I (1868), 313). 

2 Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the Revenues and Management of Certain 
Colleges and Schools (1864), III, Q .276, II, 328, IV, Q. 338. 

3 New foundations after 1868 include Dover College, Leys School, Ellesmere College, Wrekin 
College, Dean Close, Leighton Park and Worksop. 


4 The ‘representative counties’ were Bedfordshire, Devonshire, Lancashire, Norfolk, Surrey, 
Warwickshire and the West Riding. 
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grammar schools in 1895 receiving an education of a truly secondary type; ! in 
1868 the Taunton Commission reported 36,832 boys in grammar schools of the 
third grade and above. These figures give an increase of 80 per cent over 


thirty years in which population had expanded by 45 per cent. 


The difficulties which arise from the different classification _of some pro- 
prietary and endowed schools by the two commissions are overcome if the 
total population of both types of school in 1868 is compared with the total for 
1895. In 1895 there were 22,204 boys in endowed and proprietary schools in 
the seven counties; ? in 1868 there had been 14,575 (10,130 in endowed 
grammar schools of the third grade and above, 4,445 in proprietary schools). 
Thus while the population had increased by 45 per cent the number in these 
schools had increased by 52 per cent. This takes no account of schools which 
had been included in the first inquiry but overlooked by the second. 

The increase in the number of boys receiving other kinds of secondary 
education (quite apart from the private schools) must also be taken into 
account. There were some 17,000 young people at the end of the century in the 
Pupil-Teacher Centres which had been established after 1884. (All pupil- 
teachers were not attending Centres; their total number in 1902 was 32,000.38) 
The swing away from apprenticeship towards more formal education, to 
which Mr Perkin refers, had not occurred in the largest of the professions. 
These Centres were the true precursors of the secondary schools established 
under the Act of 1902. By 1900 there were 400 Preparatory Schools educating 
boys within the secondary age-range, between nine and fourteen: a Board of 
Education inquiry in 120 of these schools revealed that their average number of 
pupils was 34.34.4 The total number of preparatory schoolboys in the 18g0’s 
may therefore be estimated at some 14,000. Although the Preparatory Schools 
had originated in the 1830’s, their period of rapid expansion had been in the 
last thirty years of the century. 

The Bryce Report regarded the higher grade schools as at least the equivalent 
of third grade grammar schools and often as equal to second grade schools.® 
They were middle-class in the sense that they prepared their pupils for middle- 
class occupations and also in the social level of their pupils’ parents.® All these 
schools had come into existence since the Taunton Commission’s Report, and 
at the time of the Bryce Commission there were 38 in the seven counties with 
22,480 boys and girls.” The girls made up approximately 6,000 of this number 
and, if we exclude all below secondary age, these schools contained some 15,000 
secondary schoolboys. If we add this number to those in proprietary and 
endowed schools, we have a total of 37,000 secondary schoolboys. In 1868 
there had been 15,000 and the increase over thirty years was therefore 146 
per cent. The number of secondary schoolboys per 1,000 of population in 


1 Lowndes, op. cit. Appendix A. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education (1895), 1, 424. 

3 G. Orgen, Trends in English Teacher Training from 1800 (1953), PP- 55; 78- 

4 Board of Education Special Report on Educational Subjects (1900), ‘Preparatory Schools for Boys’. 
5 Op. cit. I, 53. 

6 Op. cit. IV, 219 ef seq. and III, 47 et seq. 

” Op. cit. LX, 403. 
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1895 was approximately four — or 4.4 if we take into account preparatory 
schoolboys (though not other types of private school). This is almost twice the 
rate suggested by Mr Perkin from his reading of the Bryce Report. During the 
same period the major Public Schools also expanded much faster than total 
population: the number in the seven major schools (St Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylor’s excluded) rose from 2,296 1 by 57 per cent to 3,600.” 

It was clear by the 1890’s that the Taunton Commission had over-estimated 
the need for the type of education provided by first and second grade grammar 
schools. A survey by A. H. D. Acland in Liverpool in 1890 revealed a marked 
excess of capacity in such schools. Acland reported ‘a remarkable fact in 
connection with secondary education in Liverpool — the diminution in the 
number of boys taught at the three chief schools of Liverpool, the Institute and 
the Royal Institution. In 1864, the total number of boys in the institutions 
amounted to 1,910, while at the time of my visit it was 1,597. During the same 
period the population of Liverpool has enormously increased.’? In the seven 
counties investigated by the Bryce Commission four years later proprietary 
schools had 34 per cent excess capacity, grammar schools 23 per cent, and the 
two types of school taken together 25 per cent. It was over-expansion at this 
educational level that I referred to in my original article but, from lack of space, 
did not quantify. The expansion of education at this level by 52 per cent over 
thirty years was not only comfortably ahead of demographic growth but 
substantially ahead of the demands of parents and appropriate employers. 
These calculations are based on the returns given by the Bryce Commission 4 
and the details are summarized in the following table. 


Table 1 
Proprietary Schools May 1894 Grammar Schools May 1894 

Percent. Percent. 
County Capacity Numbers Below Capacity Numbers Below 

Capacity Capacity 
Beds. 200 113 43 1,600 1,498 6 
Devon 605 317 47 1,790 1,208 32 
Norfolk nil nil nil 1,396 885 36 
Warwicks. 150 67 55 3,662 3,023 18 
Surrey 290 95 67 3,070 2,878 6 
W. Riding 1,354 897 33 55311 3,822 28 
Lancs. 2,720 2,000 26 4,922 3,309 32 
Totals 55319 3,489 34 21,751 16,623 23 

III 


Although there may be room for dispute over the details of the trends in 
employment, the broad picture is clear enough. Marsh has given a succinct 
summary of the position (his figures are precisely the same as mine in Table 2 
of my original article, rounded to the nearest thousand): ‘However, the most 
' Report of the Clarendon Commission, II (1864), 502-3. 
2 Report of the Bryce Commission, I (1895), 44. 


8 A. H. D, Acland, Studies in Secondary Education (1892), p. 242. 
4 Op. cit. IX, 223-379. 
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interesting feature of the changes in the numbers claiming professional status 
_ between 1881 and 1901 are the relatively modest rates of increase for clergymen 
(for example, clergymen of the Established Church numbered 22,000 in 1881 
and 25,000 in 1gor), barristers and solicitors (from 17,000 in 1881 to 21,000 in 
Igor), civil and mining engineers (from 9,000 in 1881 to 11,000-in 1901) and 
teachers (from 46,000 in 1881 to 59,000 in 1901), all of whom expanded at a 
rate less than for occupied males as a whole who increased at an average rate 
of 1.5 per cent per annum. On the other hand, male physicians, surgeons and 
general practitioners increased from 15,000 to 22,000 and architects from 7,000 
to 11,000 between 1881 and 1901, a percentage increase of 46 per cent and 
59 per cent respectively, compared with the 30 per cent increase in occupied 
males as a whole.’ The number of veterinary surgeons fell from 7,000 in 1881 to 
3,000 in Igor. 

It is remarkable that Mr Perkin should imagine that the existence of an 
“emulative bias’ should favour his argument: as his chosen authority, Charles 
Booth, points out, this led to inflated estimates of the size of the professions. 
Nor was it only those of inferior socio-economic position who tended to claim 
professional status: ‘It is certain that during the thirty years in question 
(1851-81) the classes whose maintenance depends on the mere possession of 
property must have been largely augmented. Their small numbers and 
decreasing proportion seem to show, however, that men increasingly state some 
form of employment as their status. Some of the well-to-do whose occupation is 
only nominal will no doubt swell the numbers of the Army and the Navy, and 
of the Law; but perhaps as many in proportion may be found in Industry.’ 2 

Mr Perkin argues that there was ‘no diminution in professional employment 
relative to population’ and that middle-class education was scarcely, if at all, 
exceeding demographic growth. In these circumstances we could reasonably 
expect that a typical school foundation of the period, like Marlborough, 
would have among its Old Boys a similar if not an increasing proportion in the 
professions throughout the period. In fact, the proportion of Old Marlburians 
entering the Liberal Professions (Church, Law, Medicine and Teaching) 
declined from 43.5 per cent to 30 per cent over the fifty years 1843-93. If we 
include the Navy, Army and Civil Service in the professions, the decline was 
even more marked, from 66.5 to 47 per cent. This decline of 20 per cent was 
not offset by employment in ‘new’ vocations: some of it was taken up by such 
traditional employment as farming. Almost one-third of the boys at the 
beginning, and exactly the same proportion at the end, were finding careers 
overseas. By any standard this was a remarkable export of educated talent and 
does not marry well with any argument for the rapid expansion of comparable 
alternative careers at home. These conclusions are based on an examination of 
data in The Marlborough College Register 1843-1909 (1910). During the fifty years 
1843-93 approximately 8,000 boys entered Marlborough. Particulars of the 
subsequent careers of 200 boys entering the school in 1843 and 1844 and of the 


1 —D. CG. Marsh, The Changing Social Structure of England and Wales 1871-1951 (1958), pp. 130-1. 
2 CG. Booth, ‘Occupations of the People of the United Kingdom 1801-81’, Journal of the Royal Stati- 
stical Society (June 1886), p. 323. 


Chartered Accountants 


Land Agents Nil 
Motor Experts Nil 
(Actors — Nil — 
’ Sete 2 
B. Oversea Employment 30.5 
1. Indian Civil Service 6.0 
-2. Colonial Service Nil 
3. Indian Army 11.5 
4. Non-official 11.5 
5. Engineering 1.5 


This table reflects the expansion of the medical profession after 1881, which I 
have never disputed, and of the teaching profession: it reflects with equal 
fidelity the failure of the Church, Law and Civil Service to offer a greater 
volume of opportunity. In general it confirms the picture of middle-class 
employment which I drew in my original article. : 
~ It was in these circumstances that the Bryce Commission was forced to 
concur in the unanimous opinion of Oxford tutors? that with increased 
opportunities for higher education ‘the danger of an “‘academical proletariate” 
is a real one’: 3 ‘Only in the case of students of special aptitude or promise can a 
university education be looked upon as a safe investment likely to be repaid by 
profitable employment in later years.’ 4 


1 E.g. ship-owner, mine-owner, brewer, stockbroker, bill broker, corn merchant, timber merchant, 
cotton merchant. 

2 See Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, V (1895), for the evidence of the President of 
Corpus Christi, Oxford (p. 157), the Censor of Christ Church (p. 228), and Strachan Davidson (p. 150). 
The number of students at Oxford and Cambridge doubled between 1850 and 1887. (See A. I. Tillyard, 
A History of University Reform (1913), p. 352.) 

3 Ibid. p. 196. 

4 Op cit. I, 219-20. 
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IV 


I argued that available evidence points ‘quite clearly if not precisely to the far 
more rapid expansion of lower middle-class than of higher middle-class 
incomes during this period’. I gave statistical data for two periods in particular, 
1850-80 and 1881-1911. Mr Perkin concludes from his own elaborate argument 
that my case, ‘in so far as it depends on Levi’s income-tax evidence’, collapses. 
My argument does not depend on Levi, whose figures in any case relate only 
to the first period. The second period, 1881-1911, is far more crucial in my 
argument since it was then that the mid-Victorian expansion of middle-class 
education was having its full impact on the labour market. My argument here 
is derived essentially from the work of Stamp and Bowley. 

I quite explicitly disclaimed precision for Levi’s estimates, but considered 
that they suggested a general trend. It is probable that Levi, like Mallock and 
Baxter, placed too much reliance on Mr Gripper’s view, derived from his 
examination of official sources, that total taxpayers were equal to three times 
the number of assessments under Schedule D. I did not follow Levi all the way: 
he contrasted his estimated decline of 30 per cent in the average income of 
taxpayers over the period 1850-80 with an estimated increase of 37 per cent for 
the lower middle classes and of 59 per cent for the labouring classes. He 
concluded that the number of incomes between £150 and £500 had increased 
by 136 per cent while the number over £3,000 had increased by only 86 per 
cent. Mallock accepted and elaborated this argument.! 

This is quite certainly an overstatement of the position, but later reputable 
investigators have been persuaded of a similar if less pronounced trend at this 
time. Banks has maintained that it is ‘clear that in the 1860’s, at any rate, the 
number of lower-paid salaried workers assessed under Schedule E grew at a 
faster rate than did the number of higher-paid salaried workers’.? ‘In general it 
does appear, therefore, that the greatest growth in numbers took place amongst 
the lower middle classes, amongst clerks and administrative workers earning 
about £100 to £200 per year, or just a little more.’? Both Beales and Banks 
have discerned similar trends in the 1870’s: the former dates the ‘Great 
Depression” from 1873 to 1896 and sees its essential nature in the reduction of 
average income at the higher ranges,* the latter argues, with all necessary 
caution, that ‘what evidence there is generally seems to support the view that 
from about 1873-5 onwards the lower middle classes grew more rapidly in 
numbers and in comparative wealth than did their richer neighbours’.® 
Mr Perkin has produced no new evidence whatsoever to support a contrary 
view. 


1 See J. C. Stamp, British Incomes and Property (1916), p. 438. 

2 J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood (1954), p- 109. 

3 [bid. p. 110. 

4 H. L. Beales, ‘““The Great Depression” in Industry and Trade’, Economic History Review, V (1934). 
‘Income tax assessments rose to a peak in 1876, then fell steadily for five years. Assessments of profits 
under Schedule D — which includes the Law, the Church, the Stage, the Press, the public houses — as 
well as business, were falling between 1876 and 1883.’ 

5 Banks, op. cit. p. 134. 
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There is more complete and reliable evidence for the period 1881-1911, on 
which my argument essentially depends, and, when dealing with the trends of 
this period, I almost certainly erred on the side of excessive caution. The 
situation was probably much worse than I suggested. Bowley concluded from 
his examination of the years 1880-1913 that “The only marked alteration that 
has been found is the increase of the intermediate class that contains persons 
with small salaries, profits, or earnings in other forms than wages. These 
include clerks and others in retail and wholesale and distributive trade, and the 
younger and less successful persons in teaching and other professions.’ 1 Bowley 
was of the opinion that contemporaries had formed an erroneous impression of 
disproportionately increasing wealth among the well-to-do and claimed that 
for the years before the war there was ‘no statistical evidence that the rich as a 
class were getting rapidly richer in real income’. 

The following table, based on Bowley’s data,? shows the substantially 
greater expansion of intermediate incomes ? than either superior incomes or 
wages in the period 1880-1913: 


Table 3 
1880 1913 Percentage 
(000’s) (000’s) Increase 
Manual wage earners 12,300 15,200 24 
Intermediate class 1,850 4,640 150.8 
Taxed incomes (above 
£160 in 1880 and 
£225 in 1913) 620 860 38.7 


If we follow Bowley in taking for purposes of comparison an income of £160 
in 1880 as equivalent to an income of £225 in 1913, then Table 1 in my 
original article, which showed the proportion of incomes above the inter- 
mediate level to all middle-class incomes, would require modification as 
follows: 


Table 4 


1880: Incomes over £160: 604,000: percentage of all middle-class incomes = 36 
1913: Incomes over £225: 860,000: percentage of all middle-class incomes = 30 


The proportion of lower incomes increased and the average level of all incomes 
assessed declined. While the average level of all incomes increased by 37 per 
cent from £76 to £104, the average income of persons assessed to tax decreased 
by two per cent from £855 to £838.4 

This estimate of the proportion of middle-class incomes above £160 in the 
latter part of this period is consonant with the data published in rg1o by the 
committee of the British Association appointed to survey middle-class incomes 

3 a Bowley, Change in the Distribution of the National Income 1880-1913 (1920), p. 26. 

2 [bia. p. 13. 


Above the wage-earning class but below £160 in 1880 and below £225 in 1913 (Bowley). 
4 Bowley, op. cit. pp. 21-2. 
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1 ‘The Amount and Distribution of Income (other than Wages) below the Income Tax Exemption 
Limit in the United Kingdom’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 74 (1910), 37-66. 

2 Civil Service, Local Government, Army, Navy, Clergy, Teachers (Elementary), Clerks, Bank 
Officers, Farmers, Railways, and Shop Assistants. If we exclude farmers and shop assistants, the 
remaining nine occupations, for which some form of secondary education would be a normal re- 
quirement, totalled 751,000 men, of whom 214,500 (28.5 per cent) were earning over £160 per annum. 
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1 E, W. Cooney, ‘Long Waves in Building in the British Economy of the Nineteenth Century’, Econ. 


Hist. Rev. and ser, XIII (1960), 246-269. 
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s first, that the series for the United Kingdom do indicate something 
‘e a long wave before 1870, i.e. one with a peak in the late thirties, a trough 
in the late forties, and a peak in the middle sixties.2 Secondly, and this is 
much more unambiguously the case, there appears to have been a clear 
inverse movement in building activity between Britain and the United States 
at least from c.1856. In terms of their respective levels of activity, though not 
so much of their rates and directions of change, there is even a case for 
regarding this inverse activity as occurring in the 1830’s and 1840’s. The 1870s 
_ may have been a major turning point. If so, it was not because they witnessed 
> the appearance of long inverse waves in building activity in Britain and the 
United States. 


Australian National University . 


1 Some concern was felt that, because of the violent changes in Irish population in the years im- 
mediately following 1846, the United Kingdom population series would produce a distorted fer capita 
series. As a check a similar series was calculated using the population of Great Britain. This shows 
virtually the same year to year movements and much the same long-term fluctuations. The main 
difference, as perhaps should have been expected, was that the rate of growth of per capita imports, 
using a United Kingdom population series, was somewhat faster after 1846. : ; 

2 As there appear to be reasonable grounds for regarding these timber import series as representative 
of building activity it is not surprising that these turning points differ from those put forward by 
B. Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1954), Pp. 175, which for most of the relevant 
period are based on railway miles opened. 
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1 Source: Original data E. W. Cooney, of.cit. p. 268. 


? Source: Original data E. W. Cooney, op. cit. p. 269. The gross series was chosen so that it might be 


put on the same base as that for lathewood. 


3 Source: J. R. Riggleman’s Index of Building Permits (dollars of 1913 purchasing power fer capita) 
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Essays in Bibliography and Criticism 
XLVI. Feudalism Revisited 


BY J. C. HOLT 


J . H. Round’s great essay on the introduction of knight service into England 
represents his most striking historical achievement. His thesis that William the 
Conqueror introduced a novel and revolutionary system of military service into 
England is now under fire. The ranging rounds were aimed as long ago as 1948 
by Miss Marjory Hollings, who presented arguments for the continuity of the 
old English military and tenurial system based on the survival of the five hide 
unit in the knights’ fees of the bishopric of Worcester.1 The main barrage has 
come only recently in the work of Mr Eric John, who, among other matters, 
has vigorously revived Maitland’s views on the ‘feudal’ characteristics of the 
laen lands of Oswaldslow,? and of Professor Warren Hollister who has so far 
contributed four papers to the discussion, in the most original of which he has 
argued that both the length of service of the Norman knight and the scutage 
payment by which this service could be commuted were based on Old English 
precedents.? 

In these circumstances the second edition of Sir Frank Stenton’s Ford 
lectures of 1929 (English Feudalism 1066-1166. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1961. Pp. ix + 312. £2.25.) is especially welcome. This book has worn magni- 
ficently well since it first appeared thirty years ago. Those who read it with 
recent discussions in mind will be struck by the amount of evidence which Sir 
Frank himself presents to illustrate the continuity between Norman feudalism 
and what had gone before. Thus he finds a parallel between the Norman 
vavassores and the sokemen of the English Danelaw, and discusses the passage in 
which the author of the Leis Willelme attempted to equate the heriots of the 
Old English nobility with the reliefs of the new aristocracy. He notes the 
application of the OE heall gemot to the honorial court and the OE cniht to the 
Norman knight, and discusses the jurisdictional rights which the Norman 
landowner derived from his English predecessor. He is as aware as Round’s 
recent critics of English milites recorded in the Domesday and other surveys, and 
of the military service performed after the Conquest by drengs. Moreover, he 
gives great emphasis again and again to the vagueness of English feudalism in 


1 ‘The Survival of the Five Hide Unit in the Western Midlands’, English Historical Review, lxiii (1948), 
453-487. 

2 Land Tenure in Early England (Leicester, 1960), pp. 140ff. 

3 ‘The Significance of Scutage rates in eleventh- and twelfth-century England’, English Historical 
Review, Ixxv (1960), 577-88. “The Annual Term of Military Service in Medieval England’, Medievalia 
et Humanistica, xiii (1960), 40-47. “The Five Hide Unit and military obligation’, Speculum, xxxvi (1961), 
61-74. “The Norman Conquest and the genesis of English Feudalism’, American Historical Review, \xvi 


(1961), 641-663. 
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its first century, to the primitive character of early knighthood and the 
relatively small status of the early knights, to the variations in the knight’s 
service, tenure and fee, and to the slowness with which precision was achieved 
on these and other matters. Above all, he insists on the inadequacy of the 
evidence and of our resultant knowledge. What we know on many of these ~ 
matters could be radically altered by the discovery of a single charter. 

Sir Frank clearly does not believe that the Norman Conquest represented a 
complete break in these matters. Equally clearly, he is aware that continental 
precedents were not always followed by the Conqueror and his men in 
England. Nevertheless, he stands firmly on the conclusions he originally 
advanced in his lectures, and, behind them, on the work of J. H. Round. Much 
of the recent criticism of Round appeared too late for it to be discussed in this 
work. Even so, Miss Hollings’s paper of 1948 contained many points later 
expanded by John and Hollister. Sir Frank has acknowledged her work, but 
clearly considers evidence drawn mainly from the see of Worcester to be 
atypical. In any case, he has not attempted ‘to turn a book based on a set of 
lectures given in 1929 into one newly written in 1960’. He has added comments 
on some new charter material, brought the notes up-to-date, and has recast 
part of the last chapter in the light of the new text of the Gesta Stepham.+ 
Otherwise the work stands as in the first edition — full of powerful scholarship, 
expressive, humane, and elegant. But, it will be asked, are some of its main 
conclusions out of date? 

Much of the recent criticism has tended to obscure the fundamental distinc- 
tion, established by Round and accepted by Stenton, between the establish- 
ment of the servitium debitum due from the English tenants-in-chief and the 
establishment of knights’ fees, the one normally the product of a single act on 
the part of the Conqueror, the other occurring over a period of time and 
subject to varying influences in different baronies. That there was continuity in 
the second process is obvious; that there was continuity in the first is a very 
different matter. Mr John admits that he cannot see how the servitium debitum 
was based on Anglo-Saxon precedent; Miss Hollings produced no very 
convincing case for such continuity even in the case of the bishopric of Wor- 
cester; only Professor Hollister, in fact, has produced an apparently workable 
hypothesis of continuity, not in the servitium but in the closely allied matter of 
scutage. If, indeed, both the length of knights’ service and the system and rate 
of paying scutage were derived from Anglo-Saxon precedent, then Round’s 
argument would have to be subjected to severe qualifications. 

Professor Hollister’s arguments depend almost entirely on the arithmetical 
correlation of length of service (T), scutage (S) and the daily wage of a knight 
(W), in the equation S = TW. The elements in the equation, however, are 
often insecurely or inadequately based; not only Hollister but also Round 
himself probably overemphasized the correlation between scutage and the 
knight’s daily wage. Under Henry II scutage was levied at three different 
rates — 1 mark, £1, 2 marks. The change of rate is not correlated with the 


1 Gesta Stephani, ed. K. R. Potter (London, 1955), p. 14. 
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_ general rise of prices and of the knight’s wage in the late twelfth century. The 
2 mark scutages occurred in 1159 and 1161; 1 mark was charged in 1169; 
#1 as late as 1187. These rates can, in fact, only be related to what we know of 
the knight’s wage by artificial and insubstantial arguments that Henry II 
decided to reduce the requisite sum demanded; for this there is no support 
apart from the assumption that scutage and the daily wage were closely 
_ related as a general principle. There is no real evidence for such a principle. 
_- The commutation of castle guard, for example, was not invariably related to a 
daily wage of 6d. or 8d.; sometimes it was probably the product of bargaining 
between lord and tenants rather than any precise economic calculation.! 
It is probable that political considerations also affected the general rate of 
scutage and after Henry’s reign wages soared to a level where scutage could 
not follow; if the fines pro servicio did something to close the gap, they certainly 
were not related to the daily wage or even to the servitium debitum. 

The prima facie case for using the equation S = TW asa general principle for 
the second half of the twelfth century is not particularly convincing. It loses all 
sense when applied to the minute amount of evidence which is all that survives 
for the first half of the century. Our knowledge of the length of service in this 
period depends almost entirely on one important charter, recording a grant to 
Hugh de Ralegh of Nettlecombe in Somerset for the service of one knight. The 
grantor was John fitz Gilbert, the Marshal, father of William Marshal. The 
relevant section is as follows: — ‘tali divisione quod si werra est inveniet mihi 
unum militem procuratum duobus mensibus et si pax est xl diebus ad tale 
servitium quale milites baronum terre facere debent rationabiliter.’ 2 

Now it is true that these words carry the authority of the Marshal. Even so, 
the charter comes from the reign of Stephen, among whose unruly subjects 
John fitz Gilbert was not the most pacific. He is here referring to the knight’s 
service owed to the baron, not to the baron’s service owed to the King. 
Moreover, his words do not imply that two months’ service in time of war was 
either normal or abnormal; to interpret the second clause as simply com- 
menting on the first is to stretch the sense of the Latin; the words ad tale... 
rationabiliter are best interpreted as referring to the nature and quality of the 
service, not to its duration. 

The information on the rate of scutage is only slightly less difficult. Indeed, 
there is no direct evidence at all that scutage was even related to the servitzum 
debitum, let alone a daily wage. Prior to 1119 the Bishop of Norwich paid £60 
pro militibus; as his servitium was 40 knights this looks like a scutage of gos. per 

fee. In a famous writ of 1127 Henry I reduced the scutage due from the 
bishopric of Ely from £100 to £60, and as the servitium was again 40 knights, 
this also looks like a scutage of 30s. per fee. 

On this very threadbare basis Professor Hollister has stated the equation 
S = TW as 30s. = 60 x 6d. for the reign of Henry I. Hence he considers that 
the Crown was forced to accept a reduction inthe period of service during and 
after the reign of Stephen, despite Henry II’s refusal to accept precedents 


1 S. Painter, ‘Castle Guard’, American Historical Review, x] (1935), 450-9. 
2 Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii, 163. 
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However, if such arithmetical methods are to be used at all, it is best to have 
the arithmetic correct. The significant sum in the Ely evidence is not the £60 
to which Henry I reduced the scutage in 1127 but the £100 which was the 
customary rate prior to that date.2 As Sir Frank Stenton shows, there is no 
evidence that the church of Ely had supplied a figure of 66 2/3 fees which the 
equation would here require. The old enfeoffment was 56 1/4; it may be that 
the servitium was increased to 80 for a time by Rufus; but the equation fits 
neither of these figures. At this crucial point, in fact, it fails completely. We are 
left with nothing to fill the gap between the reign of Henry II and pre-Con- 
quest England. 

It is also important that such a formula should associate like with like. 
Professor Hollister’s equation 20s. = 60 x 4d. is derived initially from the 
Berkshire Domesday which states that one miles went from five hides and that 4s. 
were given him from each hide as food and pay for two months. He reinforces 
this by evidence drawn from the West Saxon boroughs among which, for 
example, Malmesbury sent one man or 205. pro honore v hidarum. Now it should 
be apparent that these are not like but unlike. The five Berkshire hides produce 
one warrior and 20s.; the five Malmesbury hides produce one warrior or 20s. 
The gos. in Berkshire go to the warrior; the 20s. at Malmesbury go to the 
King. Moreover, while there may be some distant and purely accidental 
parallel between the Berkshire payment and the scutage paid by knights of an 
honour to support some of their number in the King’s service once reduced 
quotas were emerging at the end of the twelfth century, there is no parallel at 
all between the borough commutations and scutage. The earlier payments 
were fixed charges and the option between them and personal service probably 
lay with the boroughs. Scutage in contrast was permitted as an act of royal 
grace and the King decreed the rate at which it should be levied. The tenant 
had no choice in the matter; the King could say he wanted, not money, but 
men. 

These arithmetical methods, which prove so misleading in this instance, can 
and have been used more widely in discussing the general problem of conti- 
nuity, by Round, for example, in discussing the constabularia in Normandy and 
England, by his critics in emphasizing the significance of the five-hide unit. 


1 Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (Rolls Series, 1858), ii, 225; Registrum Malmes- 
buriense, ed. J. S. Brewer (Rolls Series, 1879), i, 335. 


2 “Centum libris quas predicta ecclesia solebat dare.’ E. Miller, The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely 
(Cambridge, 1951), p. 160. 
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There are obvious difficulties in this, for reasonable men can make divisions 


into units of fives and tens without copying each other. It is hazardous to 


assume that like numbers are always proof and dangerously rash to assume that 


unlike numbers are disproof. Furthermore the equation of fees with hidage or 
carucage requires careful use. Sometimes it may result from the founding of 
knights’ fees on the pre-Conquest assessments. Sometimes, indeed more 
frequently, it is simply a product of the economic and financial developments of 
the twelfth century which encouraged and required the evaluation of fees in terms 
of libratae, carucates or hides, and the calculation of the last two in real rather 
than customary terms. The equation was made more, not less, frequently as the 
century advanced. Nevertheless, the work of Miss Hollings especially has been 
valuable in demonstrating the use of the five-hide unit as a basis for the 
Worcester knights’ fees. The process of establishing fees was relatively slow, 
and where men survived previous practice was bound to have an influence. 
Such survival is most marked where we are dealing not with individual 


landowners, but with institutions; it is no accident that Round’s critics have 


drawn their evidence almost entirely from ecclesiastical lordships and from 
borough customs. It would be unwise, however, to assume that conditions 
were similar on secular baronies, or that the continuity apparent in the 
establishment of some fees is an argument for continuity in the establishment 
of the servitium debitum. Only, indeed, in the North were there barons who held 
their baronies either wholly or partly by old Northumbrian services, and the 
reason is not far to seek. Here pre-Conquest landowners survived, and here, 
too, the baronies were only established slowly; many were not even the 
creation of the Conqueror, but of his sons or the barons of his sons. But even 
here, although men could talk of the tenants of St. Cuthbert as omnes barones, 
scilicet Teines et Dreinges, aliique probit homines, 1 it was the Norman rather than the 
Northumbrian influence which ultimately predominated, as it was again in 
Lothian. 

At one point the discussion turns not on numerical analysis of fees or hides, 
but on the interpretation of a single word — the miles of the Berkshire Domesday 
entry. For Sir Frank Stenton this warrior represented the ceorl, for his critics he 
is the thegn. The difference is crucial for on it depends the interpretation of 
several passages in Domesday Book concerning pre-Conquest military service 
which are alleged to demonstrate that the thegn’s obligation to military 
service was territorial and not, as Sir Frank argues, personal. Any attempt to 
equate the Berkshire miles with the thegn faces one crucial and decisive ob- 
jection. The fyrd survived the Conquest, to be used by the Norman kings 
alongside their mercenary forces and the feudal host. There is no indication 
that it served in any but the traditional manner; indeed in the incident of 1094 
in which Ranulf Flambard dispersed the force summoned to Hastings there is 
some indication that each warrior was still maintained by local contributions 
as in the case of the Berkshire miles. But while the fyrd survived the Conquest, 
the thegn did not. Sir Frank’s critics cannot have it both ways. If they accept 


1 Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres, ed. J. Raine (Surtees Society, 1839), p. ccccxxx. 
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that service to the fyrd was assessed by hides, then they cannot also argue that 
the characteristic warrior of this force was the thegn. If this had been so the 
thegn and the fyrd would have vanished from the English scene together. In 
any case the relationship between the English warrior and the hide was not the 
same as that between the knight and the fee. The hide was anterior to the © 
Berkshire miles; the knight, in contrast, was anterior to the fee. We can have 
knights without fees, but we cannot have the warriors of the Berkshire Domes- 
day without hides. 

Finally, itis worth remembering that the events of 1066 were described then 
and afterwards as a conquest. Some argued that William had imposed a 
tyrannous yoke on the land; others glorified Norman achievements, as in the 
speech which Ailred of Rievaulx placed in the mouth of Walter Espec in his 
account of the Battle of the Standard; some might listen to tales of Hereward 
and of Saxon resistance; others, indeed any secular landowner, might appeal 
in the courts to tenure de conquestu. A widely varied body of evidence points in 
the same direction, and it is towards the conclusions of Round and Stenton. 
They were stated earlier in the Historia Eliensis: — ‘Usus ergo atque leges, quas 
patres sui et ipse in Normannia habere solebant, in Anglia servari volens’ 1. 

English feudalism has always been something of a special case to continental 
scholars, most of whom have naturally relied heavily on the work of English 
colleagues. Even so, it is not simply because of this that the picture built up by 
Round and Stenton has won acceptance with them. For Marc Bloch, for 
example, it fitted neatly into the general European scene as he presented it in 
La Société Féodale, now available for the first time in an English translation 
(Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, translated from the French by L. A. Manyon. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961. Pp. xxi + 498. £2. 10s.). One of 
Bloch’s main contributions here was to relate social development to politics and to 
show from the study of genealogy, literature and war, to name but a few of the 
fields he covered, that organized feudalism was associated with the emergence 
of a new military aristocracy. Feudalism was inimical to kinship and hereditary 
personal status. It was the work of the fittest who had survived and indeed 
exploited the chaotic conditions and opportunities of the ninth, tenth and 
early eleventh centuries. New social relations were the work of new men. 
Bloch’s comparative studies led him to associate Anglo-Saxon England not 
with what came afterwards but with Merovingian Gaul. There is some 
exaggeration in this, but it is well to remember how England looks to continen- 
tal eyes. 

These two books of Stenton and Bloch were not intended as works of con- 
troversy and indeed are far bigger than that. They are both replete with 
suggestive ideas and flashes of insight — Stenton, for example, on the place- 
name Knighton, or the features of early twelfth century castles, or the baronial 
agreements of Stephen’s reign; Bloch on the medieval attitude to time, or the 
folk memory, or the tie of liege homage. At their best, they present not only 
conclusions but also a technique — the re-creation of a society from the ap- 


1 Historia Eliensis, 11, c. 101, quoted E. Miller, of. cit. p. 155. 
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parently humdrum records in which it unconsciously displayed its organization 
and sometimes its aspirations. 

But if they are similar in this, they are very different in other respects. 
Feudal Society aims to cover a far wider field than English Feudalism. Part of the 
difference here probably springs from a different attitude to the-word ‘feuda- 
lism’. But behind this there lies a difference in method and historical approach. 
English Feudalism is empirical; the society it presents is a direct product of the 
evidence; it is intentionally a partial, limited view. Feudal Society in contrast is 
informed by theory; history for Bloch is a science, words are a tool to in- 
vestigate not society but societies, societies themselves are organizations to be 
compared and contrasted in any sphere from the economic to the moral, their 
history is to be divided into stages. The results often provide an interesting 
contrast. English Feudalism has little to say on matters outside the immediate 
range of the sources used; Feudal Society has little to say about matters un- 
related to its underlying concepts. Stenton follows the lead of his evidence. 
Bloch discusses problems and suggests solutions because they are important to 
him, not because the evidence makes their solution possible. 

The effect of this is that while Sir Frank Stenton can amend, add to and 
subtract from his work after thirty years, no such revision of Feudal Society 
would be possible. The book is at its least effective where the historian in Bloch 
gave in to the sociologist. For example, one of its great contributions lay in the 
comparative study of feudalism throughout western Europe. Work done since 
Bloch’s day has emphasized differences not only between different countries 
but within each country. Feudalism in Normandy or Flanders, for example, 
was different from that of Burgundy or Lorraine. Varieties, in fact, have 
multiplied. To state the same thing from a different point of view the stages 
through which feudalism is alleged to have passed have become more numerous 
and complex. It would certainly be difficult now to accept Bloch’s view of two 
stages of feudal development. It is difficult indeed to see any stages at all 
which are applicable to Europe as a whole. The comparative method often 
ends in demonstrating regional variation rather than chronological categories. 
Bertrand de Born might cut a figure in Poitou, but his like faced summary 
execution in England. 

There is much in Feudal Society which requires amendment and correction. 
For example, Bloch probably overemphasized the poverty of Anglo-Saxon 
England, the extent to which Philip Augustus copied Angevin administrative 
practices, and the efficiency of the feudal levy. He failed to recognize the early 
date at which cash played an important part in feudal relationships and 
military organization; here there is a useful corrective in the work of J. Bous- 
sard, J. O. Prestwich and B. D. Lyon.1 He probably underestimated the 
administrative importance of the castle and the castlery in the emergence of 
feudalism as demonstrated by J. Dhondt and others.2 Modern scholars also 

1 J. Boussard, ‘Les mercenaires au XIIe siécle. Henri II Plantagenet et les origines de l’armée de 
métier’, Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 1945-6, 189-224. J. O. Prestwich, ‘War and Finance in the 


Anglo-Norman State’, T.R.H.S. V, 4 (1954), 19-43. B. D. Lyon, From Fief to Indenture (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1957). -.) 
2 J. Dhondt, ‘Etudes sur la naissance des principautés territoriales en France’ (Bruges, 1948). 
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of an unfinished excavation’. Young students will grasp this more 
living with such books as Ge Feudalism and Feudal Society. 
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iP. Feuchére, ‘Essai sur l’évolution territoriale des principautés frangaises (Xe—XIIIe siécles)’ 
Le Moyen Age, iv, 7 (1952), 85-117. ‘ 
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H. P. R. Finserc. The Early Charters of the West Midlands. (Leicester University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 256. 50s.) 


This useful book gives a concise account of charter material available for the four 
shires of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire and Shropshire in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. The method of approach is conservative, owing much to the example of 
Sir Frank Stenton, and Dr Finberg distinguishes carefully the various grades of 
reliability in his material. Four star on the Finberg scale is deplorable. The Liber 


_ Landavensis sneaks in with a modest three. More than two out of three of the 360 or so 


charters calendared (excluding close on a hundred ‘lost’) are placed in categories 
‘whose authenticity is not in doubt’. This is a surprisingly high proportion, but it 
illustrates methods more constructive than some of the exercises in destructive 
diplomatic that have misled us in the past. The list appears to be complete. County 
boundaries have caused difficulty, as Dr Finberg recognizes, and he might have 
stretched a point to include one or two more of the Warwickshire charters relating to 
the ruling family of the Hwicce. Perhaps if C.S.22 and 49 are included, C.S.48 
should not be left out. But these are small points. Students of Anglo-Saxon diplomatic 
will welcome this conscientious description of a formidable body of material. 
Historians, Welsh and English, will be glad to have a compact guide to the wealth of 
evidence for the western counties and the March. For example, Dr Finberg’s note 
(p. 66) on the Deowvesstow charter is of importance to those concerned with the state 
of the pre-Norman Welsh church, though of course it is not certain that the epzs- 
copalem sedem que dicitur deowiesstow is indeed St. David’s, nor that et ofre refers to 
Over in Almondsbury. : 

Dr Finberg also gives eight short, interpretative essays to show how charter 
material, sensibly used, can help the general historian. Most important is the twenty- 
page essay on St. Mildburg’s Testament which is a valuable contribution to 
knowledge of the development of the church on the border in general, and at Much 
Wenlock in particular. Further contributions to border history are made in notes on 
the princes of the Magonsete and on Bishop Athelstan’s boundary. On Gloucester 
Dr Finberg rehabilitates the Wellesbourne charter, and gives an intelligible account 
of the early history of the house. Originally founded in part as provision for royal 
widows and female relations of the Hwicce dynasty, the minster developed within a 
century of its foundation into a college of secular priests. In his notes on the princes 
of the Hwicce and on Offa of Essex, Dr Finberg shows how proper use of the his- 
torical portions of the genealogies can help to clarify the political pattern of a region. 
The essay on the Hallow-Hawling charter illustrates Dr Finberg’s grasp of the 
topographical approach (cf. also his reconstruction of the bounds of two hitherto 
unpublished charters, Nos. 171 and 187). He translates feld as open pasture-land, but 
is aware (p. 195) that the plough as well as the beast may be active on the feld. The 
central meaning is open land of any type, as opposed to hill and wood. An eleventh- 
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century gloss to the Benedictine Rule renders labores agrorum as geswine felda (E.E.T.S, 
1888, p. 73). Finally Dr Finberg analyses the evidence relating to the ancient shire of 
Winchcombe, suggesting that Eadric Streona was the creator and destroyer of its 
county status, and that Winchcombe was swallowed up in the new shire of Gloucester 
at the same time as territories long attached to Hereford were absorbed. This short 
essay is a reminder of the work that still remains to be done in sharpening our 
analysis of the growing institutions of shire and borough and hundred in late Anglo- 
Saxon England. Dr Finberg has given us much to think on in an attractive and 
palatable form. 


University College, Cardiff H. R. Loyn 


H. G. Ricuarpson. The English Jewry under the Angevin Kings. (London: Methuen, 
1960. Pp. ix + 313. 355.) 


This is undoubtedly the most important work on the Jews of medieval England to 
appear for many a long year. It is not a complete history of the medieval English 
Jewry, for it concentrates on the period from Henry I to King John (though it is far 
from neglectful of the reigns of Henry III and Edward I, and there is an important 
note on the expulsion). It is primarily concerned, too, with the external relations of 
the Jewish community with Gentiles in general, with the king’s government, and 
with creditors of all sorts. In these fields, Mr Richardson substantially revises a 
whole range of current assumptions, drawn all too often and too uncritically from ‘a 
few well-known picturesque monastic writers’. He has placed the development of 
royal administration of the medieval English Jewry upon solid and, to all seeming, 
unshakable foundations; and economic historians in particular will find his work on 
Jewish credit transactions of permanent value. Here, as in his treatment of the social 
and institutional aspects of the Angevin Jewry, Mr Richardson shows that the lines 
between Jew and Gentile were far more blurred than is sometimes supposed. The 
credit dealings of Henry II and the Jews are properly treated concurrently with the 
king’s borrowing from William Cade and William Trentegeruns. Similarly, the 
moneylending of Jews to private creditors is shown to be part of a complex web 
involving monastic houses, noblemen great and small, and the official class; and the 
outcome was that, as between Gentiles, ‘the pattern of landownership was altered’. 
In this matter, indeed, Mr Richardson might have gone further and displayed 
rather more fully how, from the beginning, the Jewish moneylender had his Christian 
counterparts among English townsmen. No historian of English society, however, will 
in future be able to neglect this or any other part of Mr Richardson’s work. It is 
perhaps only to be regretted that occasionally he displays acidity, when a scholar of 
his eminence could afford to be generous, towards those with whom he disagrees. 
His severity towards P. Elmen’s explanation of the expulsion is not always moderate; 
and his description of W. Page’s excursus on Adam of Stratton as ‘lamentable and 
largely irrelevant’ possibly states facts in their extremest form. One is tempted to 
recall Professor Tawney’s observation that ‘an erring colleague is not an Amalekite 
to be smitten hip and thigh’, and his reference to that ‘needless and unpleasing 
asperity into which criticism, to the injury of its cause, is liable on occasion to lapse’. 
In controversy, indeed, Mr Richardson at times raises a question in our minds. 
Mr Elman’s views on the expulsion, for example, may be unacceptable; it may well 
be true, as Mr Richardson asserts, that ‘the functions performed by Jewish money- 
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lenders under Edward I did not differ in kind from their functions under Henry IT’ 


(my italics); but possibly the important problem is whether those functions did 
differ significantly in scope. Substance is important as well as form, and here we may 
have one matter requiring further study. That study when it comes, however, will 
build upon Mr Richardson’s strong foundations. 
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C. N. L. Brooxe and M. M. Posran (Eds.). Carte Nativorum. A Peterborough Abbey 
Cartulary of the Fourteenth Century. (Northamptonshire Record Society. Vol. XX. 
1960. Pp. lxv + 261.) 


The Carte Nativorum is a cartulary of Peterborough Abbey compiled in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, perhaps by the monk-warden of the abbot’s manors. More 
than half of it is devoted to a calendar of charters relating to peasant land trans- 
actions, often of a very humble kind. Although this calendar was not made until the 
mid-fourteenth century, nearly three-quarters of the charters summarized or partly 
transcribed in it — there are nearly five hundred in all — are assigned by the editors of 
this volume to the second half of the thirteenth century. The peasant status of most of 
the parties to these charters is sufficient to lend the cartulary extraordinary interest. 
But the title, which is contemporary, implies something more: that the parties were of 
villein status, or at least tenants in villeinage; it gives the lie direct to the rule that 
villeins might not acquire or transfer land by charter. The first point to be deter- 
mined, therefore, is the accuracy of the title. Here Professor Brooke — ‘most of the 
parties were peasants, some of them villeins’ (p. xii) — is a little more guarded than 
Professor Postan — ‘some of the sellers of land and most of the buyers were apparently 
unfree tenants’ (p. xxix). Peasants were not concerned to stress their own dis- 
abilities; when we learn from the cartulary that a buyer or seller of land, a lessor or 
lessee, was a villein, it is usually from a marginal note or gloss supplied by the 
compiler or a near contemporary. Only a small minority of charters have additions 
giving this information. If most of the parties were in fact villeins, we might perhaps 
expect the number to be larger, for in other marginal notes and glosses the compiler 
gives the name of the present holder of the property in question, and he had, as 
Professor Brooke says, a special interest in preserving the legal distinctions between 
bond and free. However, Professor Postan’s conclusion that some of the sellers and 
most of the buyers named in the charters were villeins is weighty, based as it is not 
only on the Carte Nativorum but on unpublished surveys of manors belonging to 
Peterborough Abbey. 

The Carte Nativorum testifies to the village land market which adjusted virgated 
tenancies to individual need; it is true even of virgaters and half-virgaters that some 
were more equal than others. Professor Postan warns us against the assumption that 
this market first appeared when the records of it begin to proliferate, that is, in the late 
thirteenth century: the records may mark simply a tightening of seignorial control 
over sales and leases of land for motives now largely fiscal. Where lords controlled 
peasant land transactions strictly, there sales and leases come into the open and the 
tenemental symmetry is early disrupted; where the virgated pattern persists late in 
extents and surveys, there an unofficial land market may have flourished unchecked 
and almost concealed from the historian’s eye. The way is open for the paradox that 
in the late thirteenth century and early fourteenth century an untidy tenemental 
pattern may denote seignorial pressure or reaction. 
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distinction between an overt sale and a concealed lease is important. It would 
extremely interesting to know how many sales of bondland are registered in 
-cartulary, and-interesting also to know why, under a regime seemingly so liberal, 
or two villeins nonetheless had their lands seized (nos. 388, 424). ; 


The draftsmen of the Carte Nativorum were quickly influenced by Quia Emptores: ae 


the formula of substitution is found in a grant of January 1292 (no. 78) and becomes 
quite common within a few years of the statute. Professor Brooke hesitates to claim 
for the statute direct influence on the form of the charters, still less on the policy of 
Peterborough Abbey towards the land transactions of its peasantry. Nevertheless, 
granted that the statute was not concerned primarily with peasant holdings, may not 
anxiety born of it help to explain the decision to scrutinize and register all recoverable 
peasant deeds which would seem to lie behind the compilation of the Carte Nativorum? 
It may also be one reason for the burst of seignorial interest in peasant charters 
apparent on several other estates in the late thirteenth century and in the fourteenth 
century and described by Professor Postan in the introduction to this most interesting 
volume. =" 


Somerville College, Oxford BARBARA HARVEY 


Purp E. Jones (Ed.). Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls A.D. 1458-1482. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xxi + 217. 3 plates. 40s.) 


With the publication of this volume, the sixth and final instalment of the Calendar 
of Plea and Memoranda Rolls 1323-1482, Mr Jones has brought to a triumphant 
conclusion an enterprise started in 1895, when Dr R. R. Sharpe began to abstract 
the early rolls, and continued by Dr A. H. Thomas and Dr H. Chew. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the contribution these four scholars, backed financially by the 
Court of Common Council, have made to medieval studies. 

The latest volume maintains the editorial standards and practices of the previous 
volumes; and if it makes a slighter impression than they did, that is surely to some 
extent because the scope of the records is by now very familiar. In addition to the 
usual enrolment of deeds and surveys, market regulations, actions for debt, and 
gifts, there are nine wills, an illuminating example of the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Mayor’s Court (p. 46), and one extraordinary entry — a deed assigning rights in the 
ransom of the count of Denia, taken prisoner in Spain at the battle of Najero in 1367, 
and reciting proceedings in the Court of Chivalry as well as the previous career of 
these rights (pp. 77-9). 

May we hope that Mr Jones’s appetite for this kind of work has been whetted not 
surfeited by what he has already accomplished, and that he will now do for the 
Journals, or at any rate begin the task of doing for the Journals, what he and his 
predecessors and co-adjutors have so ably done for the Plea and Memoranda Rolls? 


London School of Economics A. R. Brippury 
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A. F. Upton. Str Arthur Ingram. (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1961. pp. 268. 355.) 


In August 1607 one not very important London business man wrote to another, 
suggesting that ‘we may join together faithfully to raise our fortunes by such casual- 
ties as this stirring age may afford’. Thirty years later both could be counted among 
the richest men in England. The writer of the letter, Lionel Cranfield, later Lord 
Treasurer of England and Earl of Middlesex, was recently the subject of a brilliant 
study by Professor Tawney. An examination of some facets of Cranfield’s career was 
the frame within which was brushed in a suggestive and illuminating picture of the 
corrosion of a monarchical political system and an aristocratic society under the 
acid of London finance capital. The recipient of the letter was Arthur Ingram, 
future knight and owner of Temple Newsam House, and the subject of this biography 
by Mr Upton. 

Ingram’s meteoric rise to fortune — if not to fame — was in some ways even more 
remarkable than that of his friend since his initial resources were so slender. The 
second son of an insignificant London merchant, he forced his way to the top without 
the help of any capital to give him a start. He acquired an office in the customs 
service, attracted the attention of Sir Robert Cecil as a useful intermediary between 
the government and the City and as adviser on customs affairs, and thereafter made 
his fortune by dextrous juggling with other people’s money. As the Jacobean govern- 
ment put up to auction more and more of its resources and its powers, so Ingram 
expanded his operations as the necessary go-between to float ever more gigantic deals 
with the City. Hitched firmly to the coat-tails successively of Salisbury, the Howards, 
Cranfield, Wentworth, Portland and Holland, he was always well protected from the 
attacks of his enemies, who were legion. So odious were his person and his methods, 
however, that an attempt to enter the royal administration in 1615 was thwarted by 
a strike of his official colleagues and subordinates — an episode without parallel in 
seventeenth century history. Thereafter he had to be content to work in the lobbies 
and ante-rooms of power. This was where he belonged, since, unlike Cranfield, he 
appears to have been pathologically obsessed with the urge to accumulate money, at 
the expense of all other human emotions and ambitions. His only other interest was 
religion, enthusiasm for which found characteristic expression in a malevolent 
hatred of Catholic recusants. In consequence Ingram was a man with whom it was 
impossible to do business without quarrels, lawsuits, and a well-founded suspicion of 
double-dealing. 

With his fangs dug well into the bleeding flank of Jacobean government finance, 
Ingram rapidly waxed fabulously rich. In the first ten years of the reign he had a 
finger in the imposition on dye-woods, in the starch monopoly, in the imposition on 
Newcastle coal, in the disposal of Crown lands, in the licensing of ale-houses; in the 
second decade he took part in the Irish Customs, in the sale of titles, and last but not 
least in the monopoly for the manufacture and distribution of alum. When he fell 
temporarily from favour in 1624 he had already made his pile. 

Even now, however, his career was far from over. During the ascendancy of 
Buckingham he courted the opposition leader Thomas Wentworth, and reaped his 
rewards when the latter joined the administration in 1629. He also wooed Portland, 
the Lord Treasurer, and actually persuaded Laud to consider him as a candidate for 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in 1635. By 1640, however, he had switched his 
allegiance to the Earl of Holland, and so was able to ride out the storm of political 
revolution by joining in the attack on the Court upon which he had preyed so long 
and so successfully. Thus for over 40 years Ingram contrived to keep afloat on the 
troubled waters of Early Stuart politics. It was this almost unbroken influence in the 
seats of the mighty that was the secret of his success. 
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Just how the great fortune was built up, however, was, and remains, something of a 
mystery. It has always been supposed that the really great profits came from the 
alum industry, but Mr Upton concludes otherwise: ‘it would be ingenuous to argue 
from his early eagerness to get into the industry, from his reluctance to let go in 1624, 
from the highly coloured accusations of his enemies, and his obvious general pro- 
sperity in this period, that Sir Arthur found the alum industry a source of vast 
profits’ (p. 147). I confess I find this argument hard to follow. Mr Upton tells us 
that of his other concerns from 1612-1624, the Irish Customs ‘had obviously dis- 
appointed its promoters’ (p. 88), and that his sinecure office of Secretary of the 
Council of the North was bringing in about £1300 a year (p. 163). His office of 
Collector of Impositions in the port of London gave him the use of capital but 
hardly massive capital gains. Mr Upton does not attempt to calculate the total cost 
of Ingram’s investments in land and building during these twelve years, but from 
scattered references in his book and elsewhere, one can estimate that it can hardly 
have been less than £60,000 and may well have been a good deal more. Starting 
from nothing, he had suddenly acquired a landed estate which by the 1630s Mr Upton 
believes to have been bringing in £8,000 or £9,000 a year. If it was not from alum it 
is difficult indeed to see where else the money came from. 

Mr Upton has written a detailed and scholarly biography of one of the most 
disagreeable figures in early seventeenth century London. The story will not be 
readily intelligible to the non-specialist in the period, however, since no attempt has 
been made to describe the general background. No explanation is given of the 
political, financial or administrative system or of the grave deficiencies in the law 
which made such a career possible. Sometimes it looks as if Mr Upton’s knowledge of 
this background is a little weak. No mention is made of the famine of 1607 in ex- 
plaining the ban on the use of wheat to manufacture starch (p. 19). Sinecure offices 
are described as ‘typical’ of contemporary bureaucracy, which they certainly were 
not (p. 171). The damage done to peasant living standards by the enclosure of 
wastes and forests is seriously underestimated (pp. 196-200). Methods of calculating 
the price of land in the seventeenth century — a complicated subject — are clearly not 
understood (pp. 24 ff.); the description of the money market lacks sophistication 
(p. 174). Hardly any information is given about rates of interest, an issue of critical 
importance to a financial juggler. Finally it must be said that the sources used for the 
book are in places too severely restricted to the family papers at Leeds. Many 
complicated episodes, such as that of the Dalison lands, or the dealings with Sir 
Edward Grevile could have been amplified and made clearer by greater use of the 
Cranfield papers. Loans, mortgages and land purchases could have been better 
documented by a wider study of material in the Public Record Office. Despite these 
limitations, however, Mr Upton has thrown valuable additional light upon that 
squalid area of Early Stuart life where private capital impinged upon public finance. 


Wadham College, Oxford LAWRENCE STONE 


VALERIE Pear. London and the outbreak of the Puritan Revolution. City Government and 
National Polttics, 1625-43. (London: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xii + 364. 
425.) 


Now that this book has been written, it only seems surprising that no one had done 
it sooner. The lack of an adequate treatment of the subject has been a historio- 
graphical platitude for two generations — ever since the deficiencies of R. R. Sharpe’s 
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z work became fully apparent. The material has been available for use too, though 
regrettably the Clothworkers’ and Ironmongers’ Companies still refuse access to 
their archives. But to say that such a book as this has long been there for the writing 


is to do very much less than justice to its author. 


As the title indicates, this is a study of the interaction of London and_national 
history. A geographically fast expanding city, rapidly outgrowing the traditional 
government of the City, and the accumulating financial and constitutional problems 
of the Stuart monarchy provide the setting. On the growth of London (ch. I) Mrs 
Pearl is much more concise than Mr Brett-James in the comparable chapters of his 
Growth of Stuart London. One small point may however be made here. It is not clear 
whether the Elizabethan statute on cottages (31 Eliz. c. VII) would have applied to 
London (p. 21), since ss. 4. and 5 exclude cities, boroughs and market towns and (in 
effect) districts within one mile of navigable waters. The application of this Act 
requires further study; at present one can only say that it may have been used to 
check London’s suburban growth on the landward side — to the north. The successive 
Stuart royal commissions to restrain the growth of London were based only on the 
authority of proclamations, since there was no relevant statute in force between 1600 
and 1656. The commissions of 1637 and 8, to enforce the Cottages’ Act, were not 
specifically directed against London; a more plausible explanation would be to see 
them as a foil to the Crown’s anti-depopulation policy, aimed at stemming the trend 
towards a rural proletariat (and as a minor revenue-raising device). Only in 1657 — 
paradoxically under a régime still supported by some of the one-time leaders of the 
revolution against Charles I and his city fathers — were the provisions of the Cottages 
Act and the temporary Act against London building (35 Eliz. c. VI) combined into a 
single measure. 

The main body of the book is devoted to describing the relations between Charles 
I’s government and the City down to 1640 (ch. III), to the réle of London in the 
revolutionary crisis of 164c-2 (ch. IV) and to an explanation (ch. V) of the back- 
ground to the London revolution which Mrs Pearl convincingly shows was an 
important, perhaps even a necessary element in the national revolution. Her central 
theses are that ‘London’ as a political entity never existed, that the official hierarchy 
(a majority of Common Councilmen as well as the Aldermen) continued to support 
the King rather than the parliamentary opposition right down to the end of 1641, and 
that this was only changed by the Common Council elections of December 1641 and 
the subsequent seizure of power by the opposition. These opponents of the traditional 
City oligarchy — and of Charles I and Archbishop Laud — Mrs Pearl describes as the 
‘City parliamentary puritans’; interest is likely to centre on her analysis of this 
movement and on her assessment of the part played by popular, mass support in 
bringing about its victory. On this point the section entitled ‘How the citizens were 
organized’ (pp. 228-35) is of particular interest. 

On Charles I’s financial relations with London some of the same ground is covered 
as in Dr R. Ashton’s The Crown and the Money Market 1603-40. Since this theme is 
central to his subject and in a sense only secondary to Mrs Pearl’s, it is no disparage- 
ment to say that Dr Ashton’s touch on the whole seems the surer. One is led to 
wonder whether historical writing could and should be slightly more of a co-operative 
enterprise: both these books would undoubtedly have gained had their respective 
authors been able to make use of the other’s typescript. Incidentally a little evidence, 
not cited here, about the Crown’s financial relations -with the City in 1640 is to be 
found in the Hardwicke State Papers. In general the standard of accuracy is extremely 
high, and such slips as have occurred — the mis-dating of Coke’s tenure as Secretary of 
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State (p. 80) and the misdescription of Nicholas’s various posts in 1641 (p. 122) — are 


scarcely heinous. . < 
To say that this is a very good book indeed is still not to take the measure of its 


importance. It certainly alters the accepted view of London in this period, bringing 
out as had never been done before the divisions within the political structure of the 
City, and — less directly — the divisions within its social and economic structure. But it 
does not necessarily follow that a significantly different picture is entailed of the 
national crisis too. Mrs Pearl has herself posed several of the central questions in her 
Introduction (p. 8): how far has her book helped to answer them? 

The division between the forces of oligarchy and of popular radicalism (or, it 
might almost be styled ‘middle class democracy’) in London is demonstrated with 
clarity and a wealth of convincing detail. And this is shown to have borne an ap- 
proximate correspondence to the division in the nation at large, between Crown and 
Parliament. Of the City minority who continued to support Charles I right up to 1641 
(and many of whom were later active or passive royalists in the Civil War) some were 
monopolists or customs farmers; others were senior officials of the great livery 
companies, or of the monopoly trading companies; a number aspired to Court 
connexions, more, probably, than enjoyed any tangible benefits from them. Snobbery 
and status-seeking may have counted for slightly more here than Mrs Pearl allows; 
so conceivably may the long-established Tudor tradition of a direct Crown-City 
alliance which it took two generations of Stuart ineptitude as well as the operation of 
more impersonal forces to undo.. 

On the other side, some of the radicals were Puritans first and last. Their religious 
convictions (whatever theory may be preferred as to the genesis of these) explain 
their political attitudes alike at the metropolitan and the parliamentary levels. As in 
every revolutionary movement, a few were adventurers on the make. Others were 
perhaps more ‘parliamentarian’, or constitutionalist than puritan: may there not 
have been some intrinsic connexion between wanting to curb the power of the City 
oligarchy and that of the Crown? Remembering the periodic alliance in Holland 
between the house of Orange and the popular urban forces against the mercantile 
élites, such a connexion cannot have been universal. It may to some extent have been 
peculiar to London; Paris in the 1590’s or the mid-seventeenth century presents a differ- 
ent pattern again. As for economic differences, more of the ‘parliamentary puritans’, the 
‘new men’ of 1642-3 were middle ranking traders, even ‘interlopers’ against the 
various chartered companies; relatively more (including the revolutionary leader 
himself, Isaac Penington) had manufacturing interests; definitely fewer belonged to 
the élite of commercial and financial giants. It would be too crude — and Mrs Pearl 
is much too good an historian — to say that the conflict was one of the middling men 
against the big, of the ‘rising’ against the ‘risen’. But there was something of this 
about it, and it is tempting to speculate on the possibility of some connexion between 
Puritanism and rising businessmen, Anglicanism and those who had made the grade. 

This book does not set out to be a detailed study of the London business com- 
munity. More can certainly be discovered about the wealth and economic interests 
of some at least of the dramatis personae (e.g. from legal records and perhaps tax 
rolls in the P.R.O.). Anyone working on London merchants in the period c.1620—50 
would do well to follow up some of those for whom Mrs Pear! has laid such admirable 
prosopographical foundations. For the whole book (and the two long appendices 
explicitly so) triumphantly vindicates the technique of collective biography in the 
field of City affairs. It is no reflection on any of the eminent historians mentioned in 
the Preface to say that the influence of Namier is also apparent over-all. Mrs Pearl’s 
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_ historical eclecticism is however fully equal to the assimilation of complementary not 


to say contradictory influences. A book in which both Professor Trevor-Roper and 
Mr Hill find confirmation for their respective interpretations of the English 
Revolution-cum-Great Rebellion might have turned out to be all things to all men. 


On the contrary, this is not only an exemplary piece of scholarship but a work to 


read and re-read and ponder, alike for what it tells us and for what it suggests. 

The last chapter, on the events of 1642-3, takes the story to the end of the revo- 
lution’s first phase. Mrs Pearl anticipates briefly the growing predominance of the 
new moderates — the political presbyterians and the religious Presbyterians; this in 
turn suggests another much-needed book covering the renewed revolutionary 
turmoil of 1647-9. It is hard to think of anyone who could write it better than the 
author of this one. 


University of Manchester G. E. AYLMER 


Douctas Vickers. Studies in the Theory of Money 1690-1776. (London: Peter Owen. 
1960. Pp. ix + 313. 30s.) 


The dates in the title of Dr Vickers’ book may tend to create a foreboding that it will 
turn out, on closer inspection, to have a lot to say about the intricate and not-too- 
interesting controversies regarding recoinage which flourished in England in the 
16g0’s. Fortunately, this is not so. Questions of coinage form one heading under 
which Dr Vickers discusses the growth of monetary theory in the century before 
Adam Smith, but on the whole this is a minor theme. He concentrates rather on 
theories of the relationship between the money supply and three other variables: the 
amount of employment, the structure and level of prices, and the rate of interest. Of 
these, the first is the most important, for Dr Vickers believes that full employment 
was ‘the central economic objective’ in the period under review. This indeed is the 
thesis around which the book has been written. 

Having laid down an analytical framework of this kind, Dr Vickers selects a 
number of outstanding writers of the time and provides a chapter on each. Conceptu- 
ally they are divided into three groups: (1) Locke, Barbon and North, who sought in 
the sixteen-nineties to define relationships which formed the basis of subsequent 
developments in monetary theory; (2) Law, Berkeley and Vanderlint, who are 
treated as early eighteenth century inflationists (although it is noted that Vanderlint 
cannot be regarded as an inflationist in the same sense as the other two) ; (3) Cantil- 
lon, Hume and Steuart, who by ‘process analysis’ tried to trace the time-paths of the 
other variables following an assumed change in the money supply. 

The book is impressive throughout in its scholarship, and stimulating in the 
enthusiasm and vigour of its interpretations. Regarded as a reference work for 
university teaching it has a further merit in that Dr Vickers makes frequent com- 
parisons in footnotes between his own views and those of other historians of thought, 
so giving useful leads to students seeking other commentaries or opinions. As a 
personal view I find it encouraging that Dr Vickers has worked on an assumption 
that there was a development of theory between the times of Locke and Steuart — an 
evolution of ideas, and not simply a propagation of virtually unchanging doctrines as 
historians once tended to suggest in their treatments of ‘mercantilism’. 

It is all too easy for a reviewer to point out that if he had been writing the book 
himself he would have done some things rather differently. My own feeling is that Dr 
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Vickers places too much emphasis on the achievement of full employment as a 
supposedly universal preoccupation of monetary theorists before Adam Smith. This 
objection applies most strongly perhaps to his chapter on Cantillon, where it tends to 
take the edge of conviction from an otherwise excellent discussion. Dr Vickers 
recognizes that ‘Cantillon’s analysis remained largely a theoretical description of the — 
monetary process’; nevertheless, on the basis of what seems to me fairly slender 
evidence he stresses that ‘the thing desired’ by Cantillon was a high level of em- 
ployment, and he makes a number of references to Cantillon’s supposed ‘objectives’ or 
‘proposals’ to this end. This distribution of emphasis may reduce the value of the 
book as a guide for students, since the effect must be to divert their attention from 
the most interesting feature of Cantillon’s Essai — in the words of Edwin Cannan, that 
it was ‘so academical a treatise’, written by a man who had ‘no pet policy to 
advocate’. It seems a mistake to allow a thesis to become a strait jacket. 

Dr Vickers believes that in the nineteenth century, following the work of Adam 
Smith, ‘the theory of money was... shunted onto a wrong and unfruitful track’. 
Perhaps it was, but there remains a problem of explaining why the shunting took 
place — indeed, in Dr Vickers’ book, monetary theory has an appearance of progres- 
sing so rapidly along the ‘right’ track prior to 1776 that I would have expected its 
impetus to make it jump the points if anyone, even Adam Smith, had tried to divert 
it. Smith’s very success makes it seem likely that a change of approach was already 
immanent in earlier thought. Dr Vickers discusses this question briefly in his last few 
pages, where he identifies two elements in pre-classical thought which he thinks may 
have contributed to later ‘classical’ developments — the concept of equilibrium, and 
the failure of theory to deal with the problem of ‘a widespread nonutilization of 
money’. The latter looks promising: while we may sympathize with goals of full 
employment, there are senses in which the theories put forward by the predecessors of 
Adam Smith were logically unsatisfying, at least as they stood. I should have liked to 
see these deficiencies of earlier analysis highlighted more effectively by Dr Vickers 
en route and gathered together at greater length in his conclusion. On the one hand 
such a discussion would have helped to suggest ways in which economic theory might 
have been further developed along pre-Smithian lines towards greater consistency 
and logical completeness; on the other, it would have done more to explain the 
dissatisfaction that led to the adoption of new points of departure in the Smith- 
Ricardo tradition. 


The Australian National University G. S. L. Tucker 


R. J. ADAM (Ed.). John Home’s Survey of Assynt. (Edinburgh: T. and A. Constable for 
the Scottish History Society. 1960. Pp. lvi + 103. N.P.) 


This volume contains a survey, made in 1774, of one section of the great Sutherland 
estates. The report, it should be emphasized, is the work of a surveyor rather thana 
social commentator ; it records the types and areas of land in each of the joint farms 
but it says nothing of the manner of living or even the methods of farming of ee 
holders of these farms. However, within its limits it is precise, clear, and precumali 

accurate, and used with other documents it helps to provide a quantitative base hee 
has hitherto been lacking for this part of the Highlands. Some additional documents 
are, indeed, helpfully reproduced within the covers of this volume. An enumeration 
of population allows averages to be calculated of land available per family on each 
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farm (but not of land held by each tenant) ; a geographical distribution of population 
can be plotted; and a roll of tenants at two dates, 1766 and 1775, shows how the 
__ tacksmen were being removed from their position as middlemen in land. 
+ This period was, of course, notable for its surveys and there exist similar accounts 
___ of estates, or parts of estates, in other parts of the Highlands; but it is useful to have 
the northwestern corner illuminated, although there is nothing hereto compel any 
extensive revision of ideas. (The only surprise is how few were the holders of land 
. below the rank of joint tenant.) The main use of the documents, however, must 
-- surely be to help to plot the developments through the period of which this is the 
: beginning, in this one particular part of the country. Such comparisons through 
time can no doubt be made with the aid of sources already in use; but it is probably 
by further selections from the Sutherland collection that the picture can best be 
built up, and it is much to be hoped that the documents for later periods can also be 
made available. 

One of the most interesting and valuable sections of the present volume is the 
introduction contributed by R. J. Adam. The topics on which he touches are varied; 
but they are united by narrative skill and relevance to the text which follows. Most 

fascinating of all, perhaps, is his exposition of the influences, so intricately locked, 
bearing upon the emigration process: he shows skilfully the connexion between 
crop yields, cattle prices, the financial strengths of landlord and tenant, the policies 
of the landlord, the welfare of the tenant, and the bearing of all upon emigration. The 
only regret is that he has not pushed further the analysis of the sources of the finance 
to meet the expenses of emigration. But perhaps this would have carried him beyond 
the permissible limits of his task. 


University of Aberdeen Matcoim GRAY 


Donatp Reap. Press and People 1790-1850: Opinion in Three English Cities. (London: 
Edward Arnold. 1961. Pp. ix + 227. 30s.) 


Leeds, Sheffield and Manchester are the three cities whose opinions, as expressed 
by their local newspapers, have been chosen for examination in this book. The 
subject is one of some significance, for the rise of the large provincial towns, in 
commerce and political activity as well as in population, was among the most 
striking of all nineteenth-century changes and did much to reduce the earlier 
predominance of London. The heart of the book is to be found in two long chapters. 
One sets out the life-history and circulation of the newspapers published in the three 
cities. The other analyses the editorial comment of some of these newspapers, with 
particular reference to several major subjects of controversy, such as Parliamentary 
reform, Chartism, the Corn Laws, and free trade generally. These chapters are 
preceded by two shorter ones which describe the industrial changes of the time and 
the political and social problems associated with them, special (though not exclusive) 
attention being given to Leeds, Sheffield and Manchester. To include these in- 
troductory chapters was an error of judgment by the author, for they are out of 
keeping with the rest of the book. Although they have a full array of footnotes, their 
content and style seem to belong to an elementary general text for fifth-form use, and 
the varied references to the Industrial Revolution betray a conceptual confusion 
which one might have hoped Dr Coleman’s well-known article in Economica had 
exorcized for ever from the academic body. Yet it would be a pity if the reader were 
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news-room, indicates a recognition of other criteria. He has made an interesting 
incursion into a complex field where uncertainties abound. It is a sign of his fairness 
and skill that what he has brought back from his researches can at the same time 
both carry conviction and provoke extended discussion. 


University of Bristol W. AsHWORTH 


Davin R. Maccrecor. The China Bird. (London: Chatto and Windus. 1961. Pp. 
xvii + 366. 425.) 


The firm of Killick Martin has been engaged in the shipbroking business since 1861, 
but this history concentrates on the years 1862 to 1886 when the firm were also 
direct owners, or managing owners for groups of shipping investors, of a fleet of fast 
sailing vessels. Captain Killick had himself been a very successful master of China 
clippers and it was natural that the ships he controlled should have been employed 
principally in a trade with whose technical and commercial aspects he was completely 
familiar. It is perhaps a little regrettable that, while there are some valuable details 
on the work of ship brokers and shipping agents in the nineteenth century, most 
attention has been given to details of the clippers and their operation: economic 
historians are most in need of information on the less picturesque aspects of shipping 
management. Nevertheless, while those interested mainly in the economics of the 
business may feel that there is too much about sail plans and record passages it must 
be admitted that Mr MacGregor has provided a mine of information which will be of 
great use, and is for the most part well ordered. He has paid far more attention to 
freight rates than his predecessors; he deals carefully with the impact of steam on the 
China trade after the entry of the Blue Funnel ships in the 1860's; he not only gives 
proper place to the coming of the Conference system but provides important new 
documentary material on it. We have the unusual advantage for shipping histories of 
full and accurate references to sources, and particularly praiseworthy is the use of the 


shipping and commercial newspaper press of the period. The work is remarkably 
well illustrated. 
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From the late seventies the Killick Martin ships began to move out of the China trade 
under the impact of steam. They began tramping in search of freight and Manila, 
San Francisco and the Java ports came into the picture. This course was not pursued 
to the bitter end, however, and, unprepared to go into steamers themselves, Killick 
Martin & Co withdrew from direct participation in the ownership and management 
of shipping. This withdrawal, however, coincided fairly closely with the appointment 
of the firm as loading brokers in London for the Ben Line steamers of Wm. Thomson 
& Co from January 1883. This was followed by a similar appointment for Blue 
Funnel from 1887. The latter connexion was ended in 1942, but in 1933 the firm had 
become freight agents for Elder Dempster Lines. 

Mr MacGregor continues the current discussion on the periods of the nineteenth 
century in which ascendancy can be assigned to sail rather than steam, and his 
comments are very useful. It may be, however, that more precision would be ob- 
tained if attention were now to be directed to the different branches of shipping in 
which steam gained ascendancy by particular dates (e.g. in subsidized mail lines, 
unsubsidized lines, general tramp shipping), setting the classifications against the 
length of the routes and determining approximately the moment when ascendancy 
passed to steam in these different branches by some such criterion as the gaining of 
the majority of fare or freight revenue. 


University of Liverpool J. R. Harris 


T. S. Smmey and M. B. Simey. Charles Booth: Social Scientist. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 1960. Pp. x + 282. 30s.) 


Charles Booth pioneered empirical sociology in Britain. With no special training or 
qualification he embarked on the breath-taking enterprise of surveying the life and 
the labour of the population of London. The end-result was the publication of 
seventeen large volumes, several written by himself and others in collaboration 
with people such as Ernest Aves, H. Llewellyn-Smith and Beatrice Webb. He 
provided a detailed picture of poverty and squalor, cramped and dangerous working 
conditions, self-seeking industrialism and misguided philanthropy in the late nine- 
teenth century. He found new methods of assessing social progress and rationalizing 
social policy. In addition to this mainstream of research he wrote three books on the 
conditions of old people, campaigned for an old age pension and was President of the 
Royal Statistical Society as well as a member of various Government Commissions of 
Inquiry. Perhaps his greatest single contribution to an understanding of Victorian 
society was to show that millions of people were poor through no fault of their own. 
With this one stroke he not only gave exciting impetus to the new discipline of 
sociological inquiry but resolved a conflict of ideology which had prevented his 
generation from adopting necessary social reforms. While there is no proof that his 
work directly prompted any of the legislation passed in the first decade of this 
century it undoubtedly helped to shape middle class opinion of the day. 

Professor and Mrs Simey have had access to a rich fund of biographical material 
not previously available and their book helps to give Booth the place in our social 
history which he deserves. But while they tell~us much about his work they are 
disappointingly inconclusive about the man himself, perhaps partly because they 
were dependent on his family for permission to quote certain information. Booth was 
a businessman and a Liverpool shipowner. There is little doubt that he possessed 
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diffident man who could talk and write with warmth and discernment about working- i 
class families, particularly those with whom he lived for brief periods. Many of his — 
books, and especially his letters, are free of Victorian condescension. Fundamentally 
he appears to have used his considerable administrative and non-conformist talents in 
a tireless quest for factual minutiae about social life without ever expecting, or 
recognizing the need, to evolve the personal or social philosophy that he so patently 
lacked. Despite his success his life seems to have been strangely unfulfilled. Perhaps 
he threw himself into his investigations without having the courage to examine his 
motives. Perhaps he was afraid to admit, even to himself, the inconsistency of the few 
values to which he subscribed. This, however, is speculation. The man himself 
remains an enigma. 


London School of Economics PETER ‘TOWNSEND 


A. J. Youncson. The British Economy 1920-57. (London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 1960. Pp. 272. 28s.) 


The author describes the book as ‘a modest attempt to bring British economic 
history for the general reader up to date’. He does not claim to be presenting the 
results of new and detailed research or to be offering much that is fresh in the 
interpretation of the events. Nevertheless the task he has set himself, of surveying 
events from 1920 to 1957, is a very formidable one and he has accomplished it with 
commendable skill. The book will clearly be a useful guide for undergraduates and 
those he describes as general readers. Many economists may also find it helpful to 
have, in such brief compass, a clear well-informed account of the years 1920-39. 
They may, perhaps, feel less satisfied with the opening chapter and with the chapters 
dealing with the years 1939 to 1957. It is perhaps a pity that Professor Youngson did 
not devote the whole of his space to the inter-war period for it is here that a short, 
well-balanced survey is most needed. 

In the first chapter, which consists of some general comments on world economic 
development since 1920, the author is a little incautious. Thus America and Russia 
are described as ‘incomparably the greatest economic powers in the world today’. 
If they had been described as the greatest powers in terms of nuclear strength the 
statement would not be open to objection but, in economic power, Russia is probably 
as far behind the United States as she is ahead of the United Kingdom or Western 
Germany. Nor is it altogether clear that the gap between Russia and her ‘nearest 
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rivals’ is “almost certainly increasing’. He is also a little unwise to compare figures for 
net investment in Russia with estimates for net investment in other countries. 
The second chapter reviews the nineteen-twenties. The problems associated with 


_ the return to gold are clearly described. He suggests that it might have been better 


to take this step in 1922/23, and he makes little more than a passing reference to the 
choice of parity, perhaps because he believes that what mattered more was the 
inadequacy of Britain’s reserves as a basis for her financial responsibilities. This 
chapter also contains a useful survey of industrial developments in the twenties. 

In discussing the slump of 1929, he places rather more emphasis on the actions of 
the Federal Reserve Board than the present reviewer would feel to be justified. But 
he is right to stress, as Professor Paish has done, that the cheap money policy in 
Britain during the thirties was not followed with ‘the single-mindedness and theoreti- 
cal conviction which characterised its post-war successor’. 

The author shows that progress, in terms of total real income and real income per 
head, was more rapid in the thirties than in the twenties. The record of the thirties 
was also better than that of 1907 to 1913 or of 1899 to 1907. As he observes, ‘from 
this point of view, the country can have been said to be doing not at all badly in the 
1930s. This point could have been more central. It might have been better 
throughout to have made more use of the estimates of national output and income 
together with changes in their composition. In this way a convenient framework for 
the arrangement of some of the material might have been provided. 

Chapter 5, which deals with the Second World War, is very brief. For a student 
who already knows a little about the subject it may be helpful, but it is too brief to be 
of much use either to those who are new to the subject or to those who have studied 
it in any detail. 

If the book had been arranged by subjects — industrial relations, monetary policy, 
foreign trade and the like — the case for extending its scope into the post-war period 
with the object of making appropriate comparisons would have been stronger. As 
it is the book is mainly chronological and this extension was less necessary. It is true, 
however, that his brief review of the years 1945-57 1s clear and sensible. Perhaps the 
worst lapse is the excessive optimism about the change in monetary policy in 1957. 
In referring to Mr Thorneycroft’s policy he observes: “Such doctrine and such a tone, 
betokened a new era.’ The era, for good or ill, proved to be a short one. 

The final chapter begins with a review of economic thought and policy between 
the wars which is, perhaps, open to the criticism that it is too much centred around 
the work of the Macmillan Committee. This is followed by a very brief commentary 
on economic thought since 1945. 


University of Glasgow T. WILSON 


FRANCE 
(Edited by Ph. Wolff) 


Hucuetre and Prerre Cuaunu. Séville et [Atlantique (1504-1650). Vols. VII, 
VIIlz and VIII2y5 with an appendix of graphs: the interpretative part by Pierre 
Chaunu. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section, 
Collection ‘Ports-Routes-Trafics’, no. 6. 1959. Pp. cxxv + 1212, 2025 + xxvi.) 


Two and three years ago we reviewed the first seven volumes of the great publication 
of Pierre and Huguette Chaunu, who are helped by the cartographic team of 
J. Bertin and G. Arbellot. Now come the 3452 pages of the interpretative part, 


ie ce pone 
which is the work of Pierre Chaunu and was his principal thesis at the Sorbonne i 
the spring of 1960. It is in two sections: ‘Structures’ (Vol. VIII;) and ‘Conjoncturc 
(Vols. VIIIz and VIII spis)- : 


ie 
Under ‘structures’ the author deals only with geographical conditions, the least 

flexible and most permanent; he holds back the ‘structures techniques’ — seamanship, 

trade and economic technique — and the institutional and political ‘superstructures’ — 


for a future volume (a ‘Volume VIIIiis’). The first book of the geographical 
section describes the development of the Spanish Atlantic; discovery and conquest, 
the rdle of Europe with its modern tools, Africa, the archipelagos, and the Columbian 
adventure with its stages and the reasons for its success. Then, following Fernand 
Braudel’s tradition of geographical history, Pierre Chaunu describes the ‘worlds’ of 
his economy; the old, which is the Iberian Peninsula, and the Atlantic islands which 
formed the ‘Mediterraneans’ essential for pre-industrial economic development. The 
latter also includes the ‘mainland islands’, coastal strips isolated from the continents; 
the last books deal with these and with the isthmuses connecting them. It is a splendid 
synthesis which makes use of the work of all the historians of Latin America, whether 
they be Latins or Anglo-Saxons like the members of the ‘Berkeley School’, which has 
completely renewed Mexican historical demography. 

We shall not comment on the method of establishing the ‘conjoncture’, which is 
well known from previous volumes. But it is worth emphasizing that the skill of the 
authors and the richness and continuity of the sources allow of a great many statistical 
refinements, without these ever being used for their own sake. ‘The technique has been 
perfectly matched to the ends of the research, and the two interpretative volumes give 
an analysis and an explanation period by period for the different fluctuations, 
whether these be long or short. The long-term trend has two cycles of expansion, 
from 1504 to 1550 and from 1559/1562 to 1592, separated by the depression from 
1550 to 1559/1562. Then comes a ‘plateau de prospérité’ between 1592 and 1622, at 
the height of Seville’s glory, and finally the ‘great depression’ between 1622 and 1650. 
We ourselves have studied the ‘conjoncture’ in the Portuguese Atlantic at this time 
(Le Portugal et 1’ Atlantique, 1570-1670, Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960), and can discern 
some similarity between the two Atlantics, at least until about 1620. Thereafter 
Portugal seems to have suffered less than Spain from the political crisis, at least 
until 1630. Only after 1640 does it begin to affect her commercial and productive 
activity, no doubt because Portugal had closer relations than Spain with North- 
Western Europe, which held out until about 1640 and whose markets were Portugal’s 
markets. Moreover it was agriculture which suffered most in Portugal and had to be 
re-established elsewhere, forcing the country, so to speak, into new riches as Bahia 
and Rio replaced Pernambuco. On the other hand in Spain it was the fleets, the 
transport system, which suffered, strangling her economic life. 

Omitting any detailed study of the cyclic movement, we may emphasize the 
extent of the long-term movement and of its reversal in the years 1608-1611 — if one 
can give precise dates to a trend of this kind. Prosperity in the sixteenth century, 
depression in the seventeenth; correct, but Pierre Chaunu goes further and describes 
this long-term movement as a ‘tendance majeure’, an expression which in Ernest 
Labrousse’s terminology applies to a period extending over several centuries. The 
whole Spanish civilization was in fact at stake, as the ‘golden century’ saw the 
passage from an ever-mounting power to one definitively in decline. Thus economic 
history rejoins la grande histoire, revealing a Spain which, having built up a ‘world 
economy’ living to its own rhythm, saw it slowly fall out of step and drop away. 


FREDERIC MAuRO 
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Prerre Cuaunv. Les Philippines et le Pacifique des Ibériques (XVIéme, XVIéme, XVI1Iéme 


siécles). Introduction Méthodologique et Indices d’activité. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section. Collection ‘Ports-Routes- 
Trafics’, no. 11. 1960. Pp. gor.) 


This is the first volume of Pierre Chaunu’s complementary thesis. The maps and 
graphs will make up a separate volume which is being prepared. This Pacific of 
the Philippines is inseparable from the Atlantic of Seville. As the author himself 
writes: “Mémes documents, méme approche, mémes perspectives, et au départ, 
méme problématique’. The first part deals with the sources and their use, the 
second gives general and specific trade figures (the latter essentially for Manila and 
Acapulco), and the third sketches in the ‘conjoncture’, from which we can draw: 

(a) a general lesson 

*,..une corrélation positive simple a |’échelle des mouvements intercycliques et, 
a fortiori, séculaires, entre la conjoncture Atlantique et européenne. Cette corrélation 
positive simple ne se dément pas depuis le dernier tiers du XVIéme siécle jusqu’a la 
fin du XVIIIéme siécle. Elle se double, d’une maniére plus précise, a |’échelle, 
toujours, des mouvements intercycliques, et a fortior’ séculaires, d’une corrélation 
positive élémentaire entre les grandes lignes de la conjoncture des prix (en Hollande 
et en Espagne notamment) et la conjoncture de l’activité générale des trafics dans 
Océan Pacifique . . .’ (p. 265). 

Pierre Chaunu has not attempted to study the question at the level of the ten- 
yearly cyclic fluctuations, as this would have over-burdened an already extensive 
statistical apparatus; 

(b) some particular lessons 

The dominant position of China in trade at Manila, and the cost of the Pacific to 
the Spanish Empire, for more than a third of the American silver went to Asia 
through Manila and past the Cape of Good Hope. It is important to grasp the idea 
of this ‘world economy’ pulsating to the same rhythm, and so to revise the old theory 
according to which it was the galleon from Manila which was at least partly re- 
sponsible for the decline in the amount of American silver reaching Europe. 


FREDERIC MAuRO 


Fournal d’un bourgeois du Caire. Chronique d’Ibn Iyds. Translated and annotated by 
Gaston Wer. Vol. II. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. Bibliothéque Générale de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section. 1960. Pp. 579.) 


From the Chronicle of Ibn Iy4s Gaston Wiet has already published the ‘Histoire des 
Mamlouks Circassiens’, edited in 1945 by the ‘Institut francais d’archéologie orien- 
tale’, and Volume I of the ‘ournal d’un Bourgeois du Catre’, which came out in 1955 in 
the ‘Bibliothéque Générale de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes’. Thus he can provide a 
general index which includes these at the end of this third volume. It covers six 
years of Egyptian history, from 5 February 1516 to 1 November 1522. 1516-17 saw 
the Ottoman conquest, and the following years the perfection of the Ottoman 
administration. One aspect of particular interest for economic historians is the 
introduction to Egypt of the system of weights and measures in use at Constantinople. 


FREDERIC MAURO 
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Micwetine BAuLANT and Jean Mevuvrer. Prix des céréales extraits de la mercuriale de 
Paris (1520-1698). Vol. I, 1520-1620. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section, Collection ‘Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture’, 


no, 5. 1900..Pp. 251.) 


It is good to see a revival of the French tradition of great documentary publications. 


In the history of prices Henri Hauser’s Recherches et documents... did not have the 
scope of certain foreign publications; that of Posthumus, for example. Now we have 
an excellent tool for studying the economic, social and political ‘conjoncture’ at 
Paris for one century, and soon for two. The prices are those of the mesureurs at the 
Halles and Place de la Gréve. The mercuriale has not been edited in full, the authors 
picking out only wheat, rye, barley and oats, and leaving the grain of uncertain 
quality. Furthermore, they only quote one day a month, that of the month’s first 
market, giving the maximum and minimum prices for that day. On two maps the 
sources of grain supply for Paris are shown for the years 1561-5 and 1604-7, and 
this reveals the continuing importance of the cantons of Etampes and Melun, and the 
decline of those of Meaux and Provins. At the end of the book one table gives the 
price in livres tournois of cereals sold at the Halles, yearly averages calculated on the 
harvest-years (August-July), and another the silver value of the livre tournois and 
the rate for the coinage in use. These tables are also reproduced as graphs; the 
whole work is of high quality. 


FrREDERIC MAURO 


FrépEric Mauro. Le Portugal et (Atlantique au XVIIéme siécle (1570-1670). (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIléme Section, Collection 
‘Ports-Routes-Trafics’, no. 10. 1960. Pp. lviii + 550.) 


M. Mauro has stubbornly worked for a new history and, as he himself says, for a 
‘geographical history’. Such an enterprise needed courage, for the documentation 
is intermittent, with some statistics lost for ever, and others buried in archives as yet 
inaccessible. ‘Thus the series of prices and of quantities exported or imported, whether 
for sugar, wheat, salt or precious metals, could only be incomplete. The author has 
very honestly made no attempt to hide the difficulties of the subject, but has con- 
sidered, in a phrase worth remembering, that to ‘mettre en avant ce qu’on sait et 
cacher ce qu’on ignore n’est pas un moyen de faire progresser l’histoire’. 

Was it in any case possible to build up a whole out of the scattered parts which 
M. Mauro sought out not only in Portugal, in the Azores and in Brazil, but also in 
Holland? Here is the proof that it was. As we follow the author through the three 
sections of his work (‘l’Océan et ses contraintes; les secteurs de l’activité économique; 
traits généraux et mouvements d’ensemble de l’économie atlantique portugaise’), we 
are surprised by the amount of technical knowledge which he has had to acquire. The 
movement of winds and currents, the geography of the coasts of Tropical and 
Equatorial Africa, the methods and plans of Portuguese naval constructors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, work in the salt-marshes, production of sugar 
in the Brazilian engenhos; M. Mauro treats all these subjects with equal ease. The 
modern historian has indeed heavy work and responsibility, charged as he is to 
master everything within his chosen field. M. Mauro had also to find out about the 
seventeenth century legends of precious metal mines in Africa, when and how the 
Azores became a wheat-granary, and what the rate was at Lisbon for gold, 
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silver and copper currencies. Thus the field was huge and the documentation 
uneven, but what a harvest of facts has emerged! First some very interesting and 
often distressing details of Atlantic voyages and the slave-trade, but also some very 
significant figures: that of about 400,000 slaves carried from Africa to Brazil between 
1570 and 1670, the information about the development of the engenhos, the accounts 
of a great sugar enterprise for 1635, the price-curve for corn in the Azores, entries of 
precious metal at Lisbon, with the peak in the years 1623-1628 — the last fact 
proving that Portugal sometimes profited from her union with Spain, since at that 
time gold and silver came to Lisbon from Seville — the accounts of the Brazilian 
capitaineries in 1608, 1610, 1626, 1645 and so on. 

Some general conclusions emerge from the mass of questions studied. Thanks to 
Brazil, which was really born about 1570, the Portuguese world of the seventeenth 
century suffered less than many other political entities from the economic depression 
which followed the sixteenth century price-rise. For sailing-ships Brazil was nearer 
Portugal than Guinea was, a string of islands and the direction of the winds and 
currents offering an easy passage from Lisbon to Bahia. The fact that the Portuguese 
lines of navigation ran from north to south helped pilots who were better at calcu- 
lating latitude than longitude. Brazil had no strong native civilization, and offered a 
huge virgin land for sugar-cultivation. The whole economy of the Portuguese 
world turned on Brazil, whose sole source of livelihood was sugar. Hence the relative 
prosperity of Portugal in a generally unfavourable world situation; hence Lisbon’s 
efforts to recapture Pernambuco from the Dutch, and hence the multiplication of the 
engenhos in the capitaineries of Bahia and Rio when that of Pernambuco was captured. 
The real depression came for Portugal after 1670, with the vigorous competition of 
West Indian sugar. The late eighteenth century gold from Minas proved a fleeting 
source of wealth, and Brazil only regained her place in the world economy by 
*...un retour a la vieille tradition agricole qu’avait fait naitre la canne a sucre’. 


JeAN DELUMAEU 


Pierre GousBert. Beauvais et le Beauvaisis de 1600 4 1730. Contribution a Vhistotre sociale de 
la France du XVIIéme siécle. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VIéme Section, Collection ‘Démographie et Sociétés’, no. 3. 1960. 1 Vol- 
ume of text, pp. Ixxii-653 and 1 Volume of maps and graphs, pp. 119.) 


We have already reviewed the complementary thesis of Pierre Goubert here (‘Famil- 
les marchandes sous l’Ancien Régime: les Danse et les Motte de Beauvais’); now 
comes his principal thesis, well presented in the new collection ‘Démographie et 
Sociétés’ of the ‘Ecole des Hautes Etudes’. It was there that he conducted the seminar 
on demographic history, and he is a pioneer in this field, which is relatively new for 
historians. He has encouraged the efforts of the I.N.E.D. (“Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques’) to pursue its inquiries in this direction, and has won France an 
advanced place in demographic history. We know his methods and his early results 
from the articles which he published in the Annales in 1952-54; here he repeats and 
expands them. He was lucky enough to find parish registers of the seventeenth 
century as regular and complete as those normally found only by the eighteenth; it is 
a unique sample which gives us a mirror-like image of seventeenth century France. 

Our colleague Pierre Chaunu wrote a long review of this masterpiece in the 
Annales de Normandie for December 1960, and so we shall merely sketch in its general 


teenth century trend is negative. During one hundred years and some very testing 
crises, prices, rente, production and demography are in decline. This is not so evident 
for salaries, whose rigidity favours their recipients during years of low prices; an 
advantage often lost, all the same, through the severity of cyclic crises and through 
unemployment. Yet the general negative movement of the seventeenth century did 
not begin until 1630 and lasted until 1730, later than in Spain and earlier than in 
Northern Europe. The ‘longue durée’ movements come out very clearly (cf. Vol. II, 
pp. 78-9). The author is sorry that he has not been able to make a more thorough 
analysis of social evolution, but thinks it possible to detect a proletarization, or semi- 
proletarization, of the whole sixteenth century middle class, the middling peasants in 
the country as well as the middling artisans in the towns. The years of the Fronde 
played a crucial part in this evolution, from the demographic as well as from the 
political point of view. 

For us the chief lesson is that Pierre Goubert’s final conclusion confirms the 
demographic theories which he advanced in his first articles. In a precise case we 
can see the close relationship between the demography and the economy of the 
ancien régime, with its special characteristics; now, as the author says, what we need 
are similar studies for regions with different climates, populations and resources. The 
Beauvaisis can no doubt stand for the Parisian Basin. But what about Auvergne, 
Languedoc and the rest of France? Georges Livet’s work on the Alsace intendance 
under Louis XIV has shown that one cannot generalize from one regional case. 


FrREDERIC MAuRO 


WarreN C. Scovitte. The Persecution of Huguenots and French Economic Development 
1680-1720. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press; London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. x + 497. 52s.) 


The economic consequences of intolerance can easily be exaggerated by those who 
expect persecution to lead to disaster. Saint-Simon’s famous judgment on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes has been eagerly repeated, while the more sceptical 
comments of his contemporaries have too often been dismissed by modern historians. 
The evidence has now been reviewed by Professor Scoville, a divinity student turned 
economic historian and an authority on the history of glassmaking. He has tried to 
assess the contribution of persecution (for the Revocation was neither the first nor the 
last attempt at forced conversion) to the depression of the French economy between 
1683 and 1717, to decide whether it was an economic blunder as well as a political 
crime. The result is a weighty and impartial book, unfortunately without maps but 
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handsomely and accurately printed, of which both the author and the University of 
California can justly be proud. a 


The author’s purpose is to test various hypotheses which have been advanced in the 
past rather than to advance any new interpretation, and his book is therefore less a 
work of original thought than a detailed critique of familiar arguments. He examines, 
for example, the standard thesis that persecution deprived France~of her most 
enterprising subjects, diffused her technological secrets among her commercial 
competitors and ruined her industry and trade. His judgment is cautious. The 
Revocation, he concludes, ‘did much less harm to the French economy, both in the 
short run and in the long run, than most historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have heretofore believed’ (p. 446). Although some 200,000 Huguenots, 
including 2~3,000 seamen, emigrated both before and after the Revocation, some 
go per cent remained as nouveaux convertis to direct French economic expansion in the 
eighteenth century. Although the Caudebec hatters took their secret process to 
England, at least one Huguenot hatter brought English secrets back to France, and 
the benefits to France’s competitors have been overestimated. Although some 
industries like paper manufacture did suffer from the Revocation, some like silk at 


_ Lyon were declining before 1685 and others like sugar refining survived and even 


expanded. The persecution, he demonstrates, was in any case only one of the many 
complicated factors depressing the French economy and probably of less significance 
than the continuous warfare of the reign. 

The interdependence of the economy is one reason why a book of 500 pages should 
have so tentative a conclusion. Another is that the sources of economic history in this 
period are still largely unexplored. The notarial and private archives have much to 
tell about the operations of Huguenot businessmen; the departmental and communal 
archives can yield valuable statistics of trade from Huguenot ports like La Rochelle; 
the Swiss and Dutch archives may illuminate the flight of capital and the management 
of Protestant firms in France through intermediaries and hommes de paille. It would be 
unfair to criticize Professor Scoville for not using archives whose importance is still 
unknown, and in which generations must research. But he does give the impression 
that there is no more evidence to consult, and he relies too heavily on reports which 
are biased, impressionistic and have been thoroughly explored by many people. The 
translation of sources sometimes seems rather free, and the references occasionally 
seem superfluous. Is it necessary to cite manuscripts which have been published or 
to footnote at length points long established by reputable secondary authorities? 
Nor are his publishers correct in claiming that his work is based ‘almost entirely 
on primary sources’. Although Professor Scoville brings many new facts to light 
and uses his research to resolve conflicts between the secondary authorities, his 
extensive bibliography acknowledges his debt to many Protestant genealogists and 
local historians. Moreover, his general chapters on the causes and extent of the 
depression and his brief comparison with England and Holland are derived largely 
from standard works. Indeed his bibliography, although exhausting the literature on 
Huguenots written before 1955, would benefit from additions on general economic 
history and from critical notes and classification. But the use of secondary material is 
in no way discreditable. In many cases the secondary literature is as scattered and 
inaccessible as manuscript records, and if all Professor Scoville had done had been to 
draw it together, he would still have justified his book. 

The argument of greatest interest in the book is not that the harmful effects of 
persecution have been exaggerated, since this is fairly obvious, but that persecution 
actually contributed to French economic development. Professor Scoville does not 


quisit not have stimulated economi 
persecution turn Catholics into businessmen in Protest 
necessary to distinguish between government persecution and 
Exclusion from the crippling conventions of French socie obably freed 
Huguenots from the conservative vested interests of French bus which triun 


over Colbertisme in 1685. But government assistance and patronage were essential 


profitable business in an economy as closely controlled as that of France, and had the : 
government discriminated totally against Huguenots when awarding contracts, — 


licences, and monopolies their success might not have been as marked. Moreover, 


had the Huguenots refused without exception to make a formal renunciation of their _ 


faith, grave depopulation would have followed, and the fact that their business 
interests lay in close contact with a government determined to crush their religion 


must have caused much heart-searching. Nor is the entrepreneurial character of the — 


Huguenots proven. Professor Scoville suggests that they played a rdle in French 
economic life out of all proportion to their numbers, but many were peasants and 
recent work on Montauban has shown that the Huguenot peasantry were pre- 
capitalist and more backward in farming methods than their Catholic counterparts. 
The emergence of the Huguenot bourgeoisie and the relative importance of the 
Huguenot nobility and peasantry still need further study, while research on a 
Calvinist minority in a Catholic country may add much to the traditional arguments 
about Calvinism and capitalism. 

Professor Scoville’s argument suffers from compression and it must be read in full 
for its range and balance to be appreciated. He marshals his array of evidence with 
clarity and skill, and his scholarship and industry are stamped on every page. Like 
the volumes of Charles Cole on French mercantilism, his book is at once a monograph 
on a particular problem and an indispensable reference work for all students of 
French economic history, written in the best tradition of American scholarship. He 
promises another work on the eighteenth century, based on the records of the Council 
of Trade. He has set himself a high standard to maintain. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford RICHARD GRASSBY 


PIERRE DE Sarnt-Jacos. Les Paysans de la Bourgogne du Nord au dernier siecle de Ancien 
Régime. Publications de l'Université de Dijon, Vol. XXI. (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres. 1960. Pp. xxxviii + 643.) 


Pierre de Saint-Jacob had delved in the archives of his native Burgundy for more 
than twenty years before presenting this doctoral thesis, his last work since an abrupt 
death has deprived us of all that he still intended to write. For this stubbornly rural, 
stubbornly Burgundian and stubbornly chronological book can only be understood 
if one realizes that the author had other work in mind, in which he planned to 
concentrate on those agrarian ‘structures’, about which he has little to say here, and 
on comparative studies, indispensable but also missing. At this stage in research into 
French rural history progress can only be expected from intensive analyses, limited to 
a small region but extending over a long period. The archives for Burgundy were 
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particularly rich and well-classified, and the province also had the tradition of a 
peerless school of native historians: Gaston Roupnel and Henri Drouot. Saint-Jacob 
took over from these two masters, who specialized respectively in the late sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Thus his thesis begins with a description of rural Bur- 
gundy about 1685. This first part will become classic. In no other book is there such a 
profound, rich and lucid description of a rural society on the eve of Louis XIV’s 
great wars; the means of land-holding, seigneurie, village community and cultivating 
unit are described with a precision which is very novel. This first part, fundamental 
for a seventeenth century specialist, closes with a detailed account of rural dues 
(whether seigneurial or not) and a delicate presentation of agrarian conditions in 
1685. 

The book goes on in strictly chronological order, with an abrupt break in 1762 at 
the time of the Physiocratic experiment. The author has sought among his peasantry 
the reflexion of the general life of the realm; a crisis from 1689 to 1715, the time of 
Law’s system, a restoration between 1726 and 1737, a depression during the wars 
(1737-1762), Physiocracy, the seigneurial reaction and the final depression of 
Louis XVI's time. Naturally, his Burgundian analysis throws considerable light on, 
and even modifies, the accepted view of the eighteenth century in France. The 
predominance of fiscal problems, the effects of the ‘road revolution’, the strong 
though delayed drive by agrarian individualism, the proletarization of the peasantry 
and the considerable aggravation of social antagonisms on the eve of the Revolution 
(not found with the Paysans de [Ouest by Paul Bois (Le Mans, 1960)), are all well 
emphasized and delicately described. In the process some of the ideas in Ernest 
Labrousse’s two works are confirmed, and others put under doubt; thus the rise in 
prices and farm-rents does not appear in Burgundy before the last third of the 
eighteenth century, and economic crises receive a different interpretation (according 
to which their origin was often fiscal and financial, a debatable point). 

The firm but reasonable conclusion deserves to be mulled over and discussed at 
length. In it Saint-Jacob shows up both the archaism of the eighteenth century rural 
system — we cannot quarrel with him here — and the upsets at the end of the century, 
chiefly due to the appearance of ‘new men’, a species of capitalist who broke up the 
traditional society and proletarized most of the peasants. The work ends with fifty 
pages of invaluable piéces justificatives, one map and a short index. 

The extent of documentation, innumerable subtleties of thought, and use of a 
vocabulary which is archaic and provincial will present serious reading difficulties 
for foreigners — and sometimes for Frenchmen. It is a pity that the towns, especially 
Dijon, have remained outside the picture, and that there is no serious demographic 
analysis. It is specially regrettable that there should be no comparative sketch, for 
Burgundy is neither the Beauce, nor Picardy, nor above all Brittany or Languedoc, 
and cannot stand for the realm of France; the thesis of Paul Bois on Maine, for 
example, reaches very different conclusions. The Burgundian coutume is rather 
original; its selgneurie seems More onerous than that of Maine, and different from that 
of the Beauvaisis. Those great semi-capitalist farmers do not appear in Burgundy 
until after 1760, although they are found in the Beauvaisis under Louis XIV, and 
Jean Jacquart has identified them in the Ile-de-France as early as the mid-sixteenth 
century. If Burgundy was behind in the social evolution it was advanced in the 
development of its roads system, completed in 1760 at a time when those of Maine 
and the Beauvaisis were very inadequate. Saint-Jacob was hoping to go into these 
extraordinarily interesting comparisons; he has left us too soon. A French peasantry 
has never been evoked with such precision, subtlety and love. This admirable thesis 
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will become a model for the younger generation of French rural historians, which 
sadly takes over after this last will. ; 
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Raymonp Rousseau. La population de la Savoie jusqu’en 1861, nombre d’habitants pour 
chaque commune des deux actuels départements savoyards, du milieu du X Vile au milieu du 
XIXe siecle. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vleme 
Section, Collection ‘Démographie et Sociétés’, Vol. 1. 1960. Pp. xx + 263.) 


This is not the work of a historian, or even of a demographer, but of a ‘pure’ statisti- 
cian. After a good survey of the sources, and a severe and slightly pedantic criticism 
of his predecessors, Raymond Rousseau draws up a table of the population of Savoy 
commune by commune from 1756 to 1861. He uses essentially the ‘consignes’ of the 
gabelles, a list of the inhabitants ‘majeurs de cing ans’ drawn up by the administrator 
of the gabelle, which is very complete from 1756, and which checks show to be very 
exact, and the censuses and returns between 1776 and 1861. But other studies give 
much earlier figures for some towns. Thus for several communes near Chambéry we 
have the number of hearths in 1399, at the end of the fifteenth century and in 1551, 
and the number of communicants (about 55 per cent of the total) for seven years 
between 1551 and 1687; for the town of Chambéry the number of hearths or of 
families between 1331 and 1610, for the Faucigny figures allowing us to calculate 
the population in 1726 and 1743, for the Génevois in 1726 and 1732, for the Maurien- 
ne the account of the population according to the “consignes du sel’ for 1759, and for 
Savoy proper the number of inhabitants in 1729. 

All these figures will provide useful documents for historians. But why has the 
author himself drawn no conclusions from them? From his general table it seems that 
Savoy went from 247,000 inhabitants over five years old (about 290,000 in all?) in 
1756 to 346,000 in 1776, 422,000 in 1801, 500,000 in 1852 and 537,000 in 1861, 
giving a growth of more than ninety per cent. The historian cannot be satisfied 
with this simple observation. He must ask how the population grew. By an increase 
in the birthrate? By a decrease in the death-rate? And in the latter case, in what age- 
groups? Or by both together, and in what proportion? He would also like to know if 
growth was not greater than the figures show, because of emigration; why the 
population grew — because of improved food and a higher standard of living? or 
through medical progress? Finally the historian would like to know what were the 
political, economic and social consequences of this growth. Raymond Rousseau’s 
work is that of a conscientious accountant, but it leaves the historian hungry. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON MODERN RURAL HISTORY 


Four thick books, four Paris theses, seem to dominate the output of French rural 
history for 1960. The work of my late and regretted predecessor in this chronicle 
Pierre de Saint-Jacob, stands on its own (Les paysans de la Bourgogne du Nord au Feo 
stécle de l’ Ancien Régime, Paris, 1960). It is the fruit of twenty years of intensive work 
must form the starting-point for any future comparative studies, and is reviewed fh 
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_ detail in these pages. Then there is my own work (Pierre Goubert, Beauvais et le 
Beauvaisis de 1600 a 1730, contribution a histoire sociale de la France au XVIIéme stécle, 
Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section, Collection 
_ ‘Démographie et Sociétés’, Vols. 3 and gbis, 1960). Pierre Brunet’s thesis (Structure 
agraire et économie rurale des plateaux tertiatres entre la Seine et I’ Oise. Caen, 1960) covers a 
neighbouring region from a different point of view. As a geographer, Brunet begins 
with the maps of this century, and noticing among the classic openfield strips a 
squared field-form, which he calls ‘grand open-field mosaic’, he shows its links 
_- with large-scale cultivation, and investigates the origins of the latter. In this in- 

vestigation, which forms the third part of the book, historians will find excellent 

documents and analyses. Brunet is not content to skip over the nineteenth or late 

eighteenth centuries, but pushes his detailed archival studies back into the Middle 

Ages; other agrarian geographers could well learn from him. 

The thesis of Paul Bois (Paysans de I’ Ouest, Le Mans, 1960) follows the same plan, 
which would have delighted Marc Bloch; the retrospective method. The author 
points out the complete opposition between the political mentality of the East and of 
the West of the département of the Sarthe, from 1870 to the present day; in trying to 

_ account for it he quite rightly rejects the excessively facile interpretation of André 
Siegfried in his over-valued Tableau politique de la France de I’ Quest. Instead, he at once 
turns to the eighteenth century, delicately anlyses the rural society of Maine, dis- 
covers the beginning of the East-West conflict, with its crystallization in the serious 
Chouan rebellion (which the East never joined), and shows how it has survived 
into our day. This profound and extraordinarily interesting work ends moreover 
with a novel and brilliant interpretation of the Western rebellions, which we leave 
readers the pleasure of discovering. Paul Bois’s complementary thesis is an annotated 
edition of the Cahiers de Doléances du Tiers-Etat de la Sénéchaussée de Chdteau-du-Loir 
(Gap, 1960). 

Some recent geographical theses also provide useful information for rural histo- 
rians. We pick out the work of Suzanne Daveau on Les régions frontaliéres de la 
montagne jurassienne (extra publication of the Revue de Géographie de Lyon, 1959); it 
deals with a particularly ‘permeable’ frontier and is well documented and full of 
historical sense. In the first part of his Campagnes et Villes de la Cote d’ Azur (Monaco, 
dated 1958 and appeared in 1960) Bernard Kayser is content to describe the ‘vie 
traditionnelle’ of this region in the mid-nineteenth century. The following works touch 
on nineteenth and twentieth century rural history: Mme Caralp-Landon, Les 
Chemins de Fer dans le Massif Central (Paris, 1960), M. Wolkowitsch, L’économe régionale 
des transports dans le Centre et le Centre-Ouest de la France (Paris, 1960), and Masseport, Le 
comportement politique du massif du Diois, essai dinterprétation géographique (from the 
Revue de Géographie Alpine, 1960, no. 1). There have also appeared (dated 1960) three 
volumes by Galatier on Le Vignoble Languedoc-Roussillon; these further enrich the 
bibliography of the French vineyards, for which the fundamental work remains that 
of Roger Dion, already reviewed. Finally, agricultural historians will find much of 
interest in Volume 1 (1520-1620) of the great edition of texts by M. Baulant and J. 
Meuvret, Prix des céréales extraits de la mercuriale de Paris, 1520-1698 (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIeme Section, Collection ‘Monnaie, Prix, Con- 
jonctures’, Vol. 5, 1960). 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


t 


1. Modern Economic History: Rural 
The many French national and regional reviews which contain articles on modern 


rural history are all listed in the very useful Bibliographie Annuelle de U’ Histoire de France — 


(published by the ‘Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique’, Paris); the volume 
for 1959 came out in 1960. Here we shall only mention a few chosen articles. 

The national reviews are the least rich. In no. 3 of the Annales M. Devéze has 
published a map of the ‘foréts du Nord et de l’Est de la France vers la fin du régne de 
Francois Ier’, with a brief commentary. In the same review, E. Le Roy Ladurie has a 
remarkable article on ‘Climat et récoltes aux XVIIéme et XVIIIéme siécles’, 
completing his study of ‘Histoire et Climat’, which appeared in no. 1 of 1959. 
Le Roy Ladurie puts forward ideas which are new, at least for Frenchmen, bold and 
fruitful hypotheses based on a thorough use of the sources; he clearly has the makings 
of a great historian, and we await his future work on Languedoc impatiently. The 
chief characteristics of another young historian, Jean Jacquart, are solidity and 
prudence: see his thorough analyses of ‘La Fronde des Princes dans la région parisien- 
ne et ses conséquences matérielles’ (Revue d’ histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, no. 4.) and 
‘Propriété et exploitation rurale au Sud de Paris dans la 2e moitié du XVIéme 
siecle’ (Bulletin de la Société d’Histotre Moderne, Oct.-Dec. 1960). The Revue d’ Histoire 
Economique et Sociale has in its no. 1 for 1960 a good article by G. Castellen on the 
early nineteenth century, and in its no. 2 a discussion by R. Schnerb of ‘La répartition 
des impdts directs a la fin de Ancien Régime’. In its no. 5 L’Information Historique 
prints some texts on the third estate in the bazllzage of Pontoise in 1789, edited by 
M. Lachiver. 

Each year the ‘Comité francais des Travaux Historiques’ publishes the Actes du 
Congrés des Socrétés Savantes for the preceding year. Thus in 1960 the Imprimerie 
Nationale published the Acts of the 84th Congress, held at Dijon in 1959. In the 
volume for the ‘Section d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine’ are a dozen articles 
of interest to us, and among the best those of Dubuc (on the administration of the 
abbey of Fécamp in the eighteenth century), Devéze (rural communities in Burgundy 
in 1665), Vidalenc (the 1812 crisis in Normandy) and Constant (the 1853 crisis in 
Provence). The volume containing the Actes de la Section de Géographie for the same 
Congress has two remarkable studies by J. Vogt (on Alsace and the Palatinate) and a 
survey of the village in Lorraine by P. Fénelon. 

The regional historical reviews always have some interesting contributions. 
M. Devéze appears again in the Annales de l’ Est (no. 4 of 1960, on the border between 
Champagne and Lorraine). In the Cahiers d’ Histoire published by the Universities of 
Clermont, Lyons and Grenoble appears an excellent article by Mme Rostagnat on 
the pastoral visits of an eighteenth century bishop of Lyons (no. 2, 1960). Some 
intelligent observations by Mme Joseph-Noél on Toulouse in Law’s time (Annales du 
Midi, April 1960) also apply to rural life. In its no. 1 the Bulletin de la Société des 
Antiquatres de |’ Quest has completed the juridical survey by M. Broquereau of banalités 
in Poitou in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On the other hand. the 
Annales de Bretagne in their no. 4 have just started publishing Pierre Trépos’s Gin 
strated) article on the ‘Vocabulaire breton de la ferme’. The history of doctors and 
patients, a subject with a future, has inspired several articles (Elaut, Annales de 
Normandie, October 1960; Semonsous, Revue d’ Auvergne no. 3; Deygas, Province du 
panes 5 page Seca. 1960). In enalane very unpretentious reviews like the 

le ‘été ation des Cotes-du-Nord we come across the partial publication 
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of the ‘Journal d’un curé de campagne au XVIIIéme siécle’ (by P. Le Marchand, 
p- 56), and an account of brigandage in the neighbourhood of Guingamp about 1661 


(by R. Couffon, p. 20). 

It is also important to consult the regional geographical reviews, though we shall 
spend less time on them. There is a long article by R. Brunet on ‘Les paysages 
ruraux de l’Aquitaine du Sud-Est (Revue géograph. des Pyrénées et du Sud-Ouest, 1960, 
Pp- 233), which raises some important questions. Volume VII of the Mémoires et 
Documents of the ‘Centre de Documentation cartographique et géographique’ at the 
“Centre National de Recherche Scientifique’ contains the fruitful work of M. Dubois 
on *L’Economie rurale du Chatillonais’ and of A. Perpillou on ‘L’Evolution de 
Putilisation du sol’ (during the last century) in eight Southern départements. Neither 
the review Norois (articles by Flatrés, Gay, Le Guen and Fénelon), nor the Revue de 
Géographie de Lyon (important work by J.-P. Moreau on the Burgundian countryside), 
nor the Revue de Géographie Alpine (study of a frontier-region by J. Mollin in no. 3), 
nor the new review Méditerranée (with the names of Deffontaines, Perrin and Isnard), 
nor the Publications de I’ Institut de Géographie de Clermont-Ferrand (no less than 7 rural 
studies of interest to the historian in Volumes XVI and XVII, 1959-1960), nor the 
Bulletin de V Association des Géographes frangais (no. 288 to 295, studies by J. Bonnamour 
of Burgundian countrysides and by Mme. Carron of three cantons in the Limousin), 
nor the Revue géographique des Pyrénées et du Sud-Ouest (already quoted), nor the Société 
Languedocienne de Géographie (2nd series, Vol. XX XI) can be entirely neglected, for the 
activity of French rural geographers is both extensive and highly dispersed, and 
always more or less concerns history. 

No rural work can leave out studies of historical demography. The excellent 
review Population gives an account of the great ‘Enquéte par sondage des registres 
paroissiaux de France’ undertaken by Biraben, Fleury and Henry (no. 1 of 1960, 
p- 25), and long and severely criticized by R. Baehrel in the Annales (no. 4 of 1960, 
p- 702). The annual review Paris et Ile-de-France in Volume X (1959) of its Memoirs 
publishes a considerable monography by B. de Buffévent on ‘La population de 
Chatillon-sous-Bagneux au XVIIIéme siécle’, according to the parish registers. 
R. Rousseau, on the other hand, relies on a thorough-going study of Sardinian and 
French censuses in his work on La Population de la Savoie jusqu’en 1861 (Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, VIéme Section, Collection ‘Démographie et Sociétés’, Vol. 1, 
S.E.V.P.E.N. Paris, 1960). In another order of ideas, Mme. Toujas renews the study 
of migration from Brittany and the Vendée into Aquitaine (Revue géographique des 
Pyrénées et du Sud-Ouest). 

Many French historians and especially geographers have been at work outside 
France. On Spain, there are good articles by Bennassar (“La vente des rentes 
perpétuelles en Vieille-Castille au XVIéme siécle’, a very important subject, in 
Annales, no. 6, p. 1115) and by Huetz de Lemps (on the vineyards of the Douro, 
Bulletin de 0 Association des Géographes frangais, no. 288-9). That outstanding specialist 
A. Blanc contributes to the same Bulletin a very original study of ‘Les communautés 
patriarcales et les structures agraires de I’Albanie du Nord’. The thesis of Defos du 
Rau deals with L’Ile de Réunion, étude de géographie humaine (Bordeaux, Institut de 
Géographie, 1960). Among other work on foreign rural demography we may mention 
that of M. Seklani on Tunisia in the review Population (1960, no. 3 & 5). Finally, the 
review Méditerranée and above all the Cahiers d’outre-mer offer very varied rural 
studies, from Peru to Afghanistan and from Algeria to Bulgaria. 
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and sixteenth centuries and Hermann Kellenbenz reveals that of the Lyons fai 
~. the policy of Charles V and the disappointments they caused him. Richard Gascon 
analyses the part of the Italians in the fairs’ crisis at the end of the sixteenth century ; 

contemporaries accused them of causing it, whereas in fact they staved it off. 


(2) Other work on Lyons and its neighbourhood. Again by Richard Gascon, the 
spice trade at Lyons from the late fifteenth cent to the late sixteenth century 


(Annales E.S.C., July-Aug. 1960). He emphasizes the continuing primacy of the — 


Italian merchants and also the strength of Mediterranean spices in European trade. 
Luigi Bulferetti studies communications between Turin and Lyons in the eighteenth 
century, showing the exact nature of the progress made (Cahiers d’Histoire, Vol. V, 
iv, 1960). Marcel Blanchard takes up again the great problem of salt and diplomacy 
in Savoy, a problem which Hauser mentioned in his famous work on salt (Annales 
E.S.C., Nov.-Dec. 1960). Finally Pierre Léon concentrates on the connexions 
between economics and diplomacy in the history of commercial relations between 
Dauphiné and Piedmont at the beginning of the eighteenth century, showing how 
diplomatic difficulties helped industrial development, especially in Piedmont 
(Cahiers d’ Histoire, Vol. V, iti, 1960). 


(3) Articles on foreign economies. Charles Verlinden analyses the ‘lamentation’ of 
Zegher Van Maele on the situation at Bruges between 1565 and 1592 (Revue du 
Nord, Apr.-Jun. 1960). M. Verlinden thinks that Van Maele’s price-lists are better 
psychological than economic or statistical documents. They contain extreme prices, 
which give us some idea of the impression made on contemporaries by the economic 
crisis. In his work on Baltic products in international commerce during the sixteenth 
century (zbid.), M. Malowist recalls that favourable conditions allowed production 
around the Baltic to be transformed. Social relations were thereby embittered, and 
the development of North-Western Europe went ahead at the expense of Eastern and 
of Mediterranean Europe. Bartholomé Bennassar, studying the sales of ‘rentes 
perpétuelles’ in Old Castille during the first half of the sixteenth century, finds that 
the great credit-requirements made for a vigorous rejuvenation of this medieval tool 
(Annales E.S.C., Nov.-Dec. 1960). Pierre Chaunu has summarized his theses for 
readers of L’Information Historique (Nov.-Dec. 1960), and has written two good 
bibliographical articles on Peru and Mexico (‘Notes péruviennes (XVIéme et 
XVIleme, XVIIléme siécles) Aristote et le Potosi’, Revue Historique, Jul.-Sep. 1960; 
‘Une histoire hispano américaniste pilote. En marge de l’oeuvre de l’Ecole de 
Berkeley’, Revue Historique, Oct.-Dec. 1960) as well as a long analysis of the effect of 
the Sevilian economic ‘conjoncture’ on the economy and Spanish policy in Belgium 
(‘Séville et la Belgique (1555-1648)’, Revue du Nord, Apr.-Jun. 1960). Finally Rug- 
giero Romano shows how the Chilian colonial economy of the eighteenth century 
was essentially weak; the lack of currency allowed hoarding, and a highly monetary 
and a natural economy were in sharp conflict. But Haring’s thesis on eighteenth 
century Latin America is well born out in the case of Chile, where a temperate 


ay 
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agricultural economy replaces the traditional Spanish tropical economy, when the 
latter is killed by the competition of the English, Dutch and French colonial 
economies (Ruggiero Romano, ‘Une économie coloniale: le Chili au XVIIIéme 


_ siécle’, Annales E.S.C., Mar.-Apr. 1960). 


(4) There are also some articles on the French colonial economy:Herbert Luthy 
discusses Necker’s attitude to the ‘Compagnie des Indes’ (Annales E.S.C., Sep.-Oct. 
1960), M. Michaud describes the nomination of a French consul at Alexandria in the 
sixteenth century (Revue d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, Jul.-Sep. 1960), and 
J. Cl. Bénard and Jean Meyer both turn their attention to the slave trade, the former 
at Honfleur and the latter at Nantes (J. Cl. Bénard, ‘L’armement honfleurais et le 
commerce des esclaves a la fin du XVIIIéme siécle’, Annales de Normandie 1960; 
Jean Meyer, ‘Le commerce négrier nantais (1774-1792)’, Annales E.S.C., Jan.-Feb. 
1960). 


(5) On financial questions the article by J. Villain on the collection of the ‘capitation 
extraordinaire’ of 1722 is worthy of note (Revue Historique de Droit frangais et étranger, 
' Apr.-Jun. 1960). In 1954 the author published in the same review the list of those 
subject to this capitation — that is, of the speculators in Law’s System. The present 
article follows on one in the Revue d’ Histoire Moderne for 1957 on ‘Heurs et Malheurs de 
la spéculation’. Still on the subject of capitations, P. Deyon discusses the registers of 
that at Amiens (‘Les registres de capitation d’Amiens au XVIIIéme siécle’, Revue du 
Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1960), coming to the following conclusion: ‘Le développement 
de la production industrielle a ... transformé progressivement l’ancien métier, 
accusé la différenciation sociale; la sécurité et luniformité artisanales ont cédé 
partiellement la place aux risques et aux jeux de la libre entreprise’. Thus the capi- 
tation remains one of the indispensable sources of social history. The article by 
Robert Schnerb on the distribution of direct taxes at the end of the ancien régime 
is more properly financial (Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1960); he criti- 
cizes the work by Lizerand which came out in 1958 and which contends that the 
tax on land did not exceed the kingdom’s available resources. Finally the note by 
Yolande Joseph Noél on Toulouse at the time of Law’s System joins the other 
monographs which have dealt with this subject for other French towns (Annales du 
Midi, Vol. LX XII, no. 2, 1960). 


(6) There are few studies of industry and internal trade. We have only come across 
Francois Dornic’s work on the forge at Aron (Bas-Maine) in the eighteenth century, 
according to the forge’s own registers (“Technique métallurgique avant la révolution 
industrielle: la forge d’Aron (Bas-Maine) au XVIIIéme siécle’, Annales E.S.C., 
May-June 1960), two articles by Albert Ronsin on printing and bookselling at Metz 
and in Burgundy (‘La communauté des imprimeurs et relieurs de Metz (1656-1791)’, 
Annales de l Est, 1960, no. 3; ‘La librairie et ’imprimerie en Bourgogne d’aprés une 
enquéte de 1764’, Annales de Bourgogne, Apr.-June 1960), and R. Toujas’s note on trade 
between Bordeaux and Toulouse in 1646 (‘Données statistiques recueillies sur le 
commerce effectué en 1646 entre Bordeaux et Toulouse’, Annales du Midi, Apr. 1960). 


(7) Some works on political economy. First that of A. Magen on the Parisian 
municipality’s intervention in monetary affairs during the first third of the seven- 
teenth century (Revue Historique de Droit frangais et étranger, Jul.-Sep., Oct.-Dec. 1960). 
This completes Frank Spooner’s authoritative work on one point, showing that the 
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municipality acted as royal counsellor until, losing its influence in the time of 
Richelieu, it turned its attention to business. Maurice Bordes’s comparative article on 


Louis XV’s intendants (Revue Historique, Jan.-Mar. 1960) came as a natural sequel — 
to-his own theses on those of Auch, and to those of Henri Fréville and Georges on the - 


intendants of Brittany and Alsace respectively. Guy Caire has written an interesting 
article showing how the Physiocrat minister Bertin tried to humanize the Physio- 
cratic principles (‘Bertin, ministre physiocrate’, Revue d’ Histoire Economique et Soctale, 
1960, no. 3). Finally Michel Leduc has tracked down the mechanism of the ‘multipli- 
cateur’ among the French-speaking mercantilists of the eighteenth century. He sees 
the mechanism in Boisguilbert and Vauban, in Law who forgot its dangers, and in 
Cantillon and the Physiocrats. But the idea is lost in the classical age (Revue d’Eco- 
nomie Politique, Mar.-Apr. 1960). 

We shall not discuss the excellent article by Jean Jacquart on the results of the 
Fronde in the south of Paris, for it comes under the heading of rural history (Revue 
d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, Oct.-Dec. 1960). But if demographic studies come 
within our scope, then we would remind readers that the review Population has 
published its index (Population, Special number for 1960. Index of authors, geo- 
graphical index and index of contents. General chronological table 1946-1959); the 
same review has also published an article by Jean Noel Biraben, Michel Fleury and 
Louis Henry on the continuing ‘inventaire par sondage’ of French parish registers. 
In the end this should give us a general view of French population between 1600 and 
1800 (Population, Jan.-Mar. 1960). 


FREDERIC MAURO 


GERMANY 
(Edited by W. Conze) 


Karu FrRiepRiICH OLECHNOWwITZ. Der Schiffbau der hansischen Spatzeit. Eine Unter- 
suchung zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Hanse. (Abhandlungen zur Handels- 
und Sozialgeschichte; herausgegeben im Auftrag des Hansischen Geschichts- 
vereins. Vol. 3. Weimar: Hermann Boéhlaus Nachfolger. 1960. Pp. xix + 210. 
DM 15,60.) 


Since the important books of Baasch and Hagedorn and the studies of Walther Vogel 
there has been little investigation into German shipbuilding during the period of the 
Hanseatic League. Recently two authors have dealt with the subject from new points 
of view. Paul Heinsius, a professional mariner, wrote on the origins of the Kogge 
(1956). The other, author of the book to be reviewed here, is Karl Friedrich Olechno- 
witz, a student of Heinrich Sproemberg. The intention of the book is to show that the 
‘idealistic’ concept of Fritz Rérig, stressing the leading réle of the Hanseatic Fern- 
handler, cannot be maintained. The author is of the opinion that Rérig differentiated 
too sharply between the stratum of the merchants — whom as a Personenverband 
Sernhandlerischer Unternehmerkréfte he identified with the Hanse itself — and the ‘plebeian 
craftsmen’ whom they dominated economically and socially. 

The author saw a good deal of primary documentation especially in the Archives 
of Liibeck, Rostock and Wismar and knows the literature published in this field quite 
well. In the first chapter he gives a general view of the evolution of shipbuilding in 
Northern and North-western Europe from the Kogge until the eighteenth century. 
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Ww mutual assistance in cases of distress was ‘fade posible 


& : HERMANN KELLENBENZ 


& JAcoB VAN KLAVEREN. Européische Wirtschaftsgeschichte Spaniens am 16, und 17. Fahr- 
a hundert. (Forschungen zur Sozial- und Wirschaftsgeschichte. Vol. 2. Stuttgart: 


Gustav Rescher: 1960. Pp. viii+ 287. DM 46,50.) 


This book is based Seana) on hitherto published literature and attempts to carry 
out a comprehensive study of the economic development of Spain in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Although the author makes no claim to original research on 
the subject, his book is no mere compilation of known facts and results. On the 
contrary, he attempts to solve the problem of the decline of the Spanish economy and 
to determine its extent by original methods. He does not treat Spain as a unity, but 
separately examines the economic regions which differ from each other because of 
climatic and other factors. With regard to the imports of rare metals from America, 
van Klaveren does not simply speak of silver, but distinguishes between ‘crown 
silver’ and ‘private silver’ in accordance with their different effects on the Spanish 
economy. It is also remarkable that the author bases his historical investigations to 
an unusually high degree on theoretical reflections; whether phenomena were 
caused by the imports of rare metals or by the Vellén-coinage and its effects. The 
author, however, loses his footing where he (with some reason) does not content 
himself with a mere description of economic trends, but attempts explanation with 
the help of theoretical deductions. This is the case, for example, with the analysis of 
the situation of Castilian industry which is carried out on the basis of demand. 
Besides using theoretical reflections it is remarkable how the author uses socio- 
psychological points of view (see p. 185, especially p. 193.). 

Van Klaveren attaches much less importance to the inflation and to the succession 
of inflations for the Spanish economy than is generally done. As the most important 
causes for the comparative decline of the Spanish economy he assigns the structural 
changes of European economy, especially in the Low Countries, and the shift of 
political power in Europe. Without doubt, this book is not a conclusive study of a 
much debated problem. Nevertheless it is, particularly with regard to method, an 
inspiring and readable book. 


Heidelberg Ericu MascHKE 
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Hans Haussuerr. Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Neuzeit vom Ende des 14. bis zur Hohe des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. (3rd, revised ed. Kéln-Graz: Bohlau Verlag. 1960. Pp. xv + 544. 


DM 24,80.) 


Only a few months after he had written the preface to the grd edition of his Economic 


History of Modern Times, Hans Haussherr died unexpectedly. Whoever reads his book 


will realize the loss sustained in the field of economic research. This book is the first 
attempt for many decades to write an economic history of modern times in German. 
The rapid succession of three editions proves that this attempt has met with ap- 
preciation. The character of the book has also been preserved in the grd edition 
which, as against the 2nd edition of 1955, was carefully revised and the bibliography 
added. Though planned as a general economic history, it is written from the point of 
view of the economic development of Europe. The essentials are illustratively 
brought together in large correlations. It remains problematic, however, how the 
author determines the boundaries of his period — the start at the end of the fourteenth 
century (which is not justified by a change in the secular trend, but by the fact that 
there is no turning-point between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries) and the 
termination at about 1870, the beginning of the complete industrialization of the 
European economy. Although one might regret that the description is not carried on 
till World War I, the reader will certainly use this book with profit and gratitude 
towards the prematurely deceased author 


Heidelberg EricH MAscHKE 


WALTER BopMER. Schweizerische Industriegeschichte. Die Entwicklung der schweizerischen 
Textilwirtschaft 1m Rahmen der iibrigen Industrien und Wirtschaftszeige. (Ziirich: 
Verlag Berichthaus. 1960. Pp. 579. DM 33,—.) 


Until recently no comprehensive account of Swiss industrial history was available. 
Bodmer has now furnished us with a much-needed book. His main emphasis lies on 
the development of the textile industry which until the beginning of the twentieth 
century was by far the largest export industry of Switzerland. Nevertheless, he also 
provides the reader with a comprehensive study of the remaining industries, such as 
transport, banking and agriculture. Bodmer offers a survey which is not only 
extensive, but also analytical and detailed. Its chief stress is on the period between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries. For these centuries the author relies on 
material which he has collected from numerous archives over a long period of 
years, whereas he has done much less research of his own on the Middle Ages and on the 
present. ‘The long sweep has nevertheless resulted in an excellent, complete pre- 
sentation of his subject. 

The ups and downs, as well as the characteristics of the Swiss economy within the 
framework of European economy and under the influence of political events 
(especially the Napoleonic era which was a clear turning-point) are made clear. 
The author further emphasizes the predominance of the linen manufacture of East 
Switzerland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the significance of the 
Refugiés for the development of textile industry, above all in Zurich, Bern and 
Geneva, and for the watch-and-clock-making industry in the French part of Switzer- 
land. Owing to mechanization in the nineteenth century by which Swiss industry was 
adapted to the conditions of the industrial revolution, industrial prosperity was even 
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further increased. On the other hand industry also met with difficulties and stag- 
nation, especially marked in the textile industry. . 

The book is rich in material and description. The author does not claim to trace the 
relationship of his subject to political economy and social history, but en passant makes 
important findings with regard to the latter. If the reader is prepared to accept the 
delimitation intended by the author himself, he will find this an excellent and 
reliable book. 


Heidelberg. WERNER CONZE 


Diepricn SAALFELD. Bauernwirtschaft und Gutsbetrieb in der vorindustriellen Zeit. (Stutt- 
gart: Gustav Fischer. 1960. Pp. 167. DM 28,—.) 


Although the title is somewhat misleading in so far as it indicates only the problem 
without indicating the area to which the question is referred, this book is of con- 
siderable importance. The author, who belongs to the Wilhelm Abel school -of 
~ research, provides a remarkable application of Abel’s well-known policy of stressing 
the economic point of view in the historical investigation of rural structure in 
Germany in order to modify our concept of agrarian history; in Germany hitherto 
this has been predominantly influenced by methods of institutional or social history. 
Saalfeld limits his investigation into economic conditions and agricultural or- 
ganization, farms and larger estates, between the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, to the southern part of Lower Saxony, approximately between 
Braunschweig and Gottingen. Based on carefully collected, and, in general, adequate 
data taken from archives, fluctuations in agricultural production of grain, horti- 
cultural and forage crops as well as of cattle are quantitatively determined. Statistical 
findings are then related to qualitative causal factors, above all to price developments 
and population trends. He demonstrates the heavy dependence of agriculture on the 
fluctuation of prices and on business-cycles. Saalfeld clearly shows a rise in the 
sixteenth century which was not only characteristic of the South of Lower Saxony, 
but of the whole of Germany. It occurred as a result of an enormous colonization, of 
the crisis in the seventeenth century and of a fresh rise between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This rise was not only caused by the re-settlement of cultivated 
land which had been abandoned during the Thirty Years’ War. It was also due to an 
increase in agricultural productivity, above all by cultivating fallow land with 
clover and root crops. In the eighteenth century, in contrast to other areas, especially 
the eastern regions of Germany, it was hardly possible to enlarge the amount of arable 
land in this area. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


EvisABeTH Esteruues. Die Seidenhdndlerfamilie Zurmiihlen in Miinster 1.W. Ein Beitrag 
zur Handelsgeschichte Westfalens im 17. 18. Jahrhundert. (Schriften zur Rheinisch- 
Westfalischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Vol. 4. K6ln: Rheinisch-Westfalisches 
Wirtschaftsarchiv. 1960. Pp. 71.) 


This book is based on the business papers of the Westphalian silk-mercer family of 
Zurmiihlen which, for the period between 1699 and 1747, have been preserved almost 
completely, as well as on some older material and files. ‘hese documents have made 
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possible the study of the business activities of a retailer in the late seventeenth and in 
the first part of the eighteenth centuries. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the family, whose genealogy is dealt with in the first chapter of the book, turned from 
handicraft to commerce. The assortment of goods comprised all kinds of textiles, 
especially silks and other valuable fabrics, but also ribbons etc., as well as tobacco 
and spirits. The goods were bought while travelling to the main manufacturing and 
trading areas, chiefly Holland and Frankfurt. They were sold in shops, on the 
travels of the owner or by dispatch upon written order. Customers came from well- 
to-do families among which the Westphalian nobility (more than 200 families) were 
predominant. With the latter the owner also carried out an expansive credit business. 
Owing to its size and degree of activity the establishment of Zurmithlen is, therefore, 
not typical of the German retail-trade at the turn of the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
century. The reader is nevertheless given a glimpse of trade relations of the time and 
of the consumption habits of the upper classes. 


Heidelberg EricH MASCHKE 


Ortutr Reuter. Die Manufaktur im Frankischen Raum. Eine Untersuchung grossbetrieb- 
licher Anfange in den Fiirstentiimern Ansbach und Bayreuth als Beitrag zur Gewerbe- 
geschichte des 18. und beginnenden 19. Jahrhunderts. (Forschungen zur Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Hrsg. v. F. Liitge. Vol. 3. Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 
1961. Pp. xii + 213. 7 illustrations. DM 44,50.) 


In both parts of Germany economic historians have recently begun to re-examine 
pre-industrial manufacture (Manufaktur) and its transition into the modern me- 
chanized factory. In 1958 Marxist historians published two large volumes on 
manufactories and the manufactory-workers in Brandenburg-Prussia and Saxony 
(cf. Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser. XII (1959), pp. 322-3; 2bzd. XIII (1960), pp. 311-12). 
Reuter’s book is the first of a series of West-German investigations into the same 
problems. He confines himself to the principalities of Ansbach and Bayreuth ‘which 
became Prussian in 1791, and Bavarian in 1806 and 1810 respectively. Within these 
territories he found about 100 manufactories, existing between 1648 and 1830, most 
of them founded at the end of the eighteenth century. On an average, they were in 
operation for about fifty years; ten of them are still in existence. This is much more 
than was hitherto presumed. On the other hand, the percentage of state-owned 
manufactories was much smaller than had been presumed; only eight were founded 
by reigning princes, and only four were directed by state officials, the other four 
being sold soon after their erection. Most of the entrepreneurs were merchants (38) 
and craftsmen (34). Very few were companies. 70 per cent of the manufactories were 
situated in towns and 30 per cent in villages. 

These are some of the results of Reuter’s studies. He does not give us a history of 
these manufactories, but asks certain questions and tries to catalogue the answers. 
Thus he provides a remarkable amount of quantitative information, although it is 
unfortunate that he somewhat neglects the historical atmosphere of his subject. 


Dortmund-Miinster WOLFRAM FISCHER 
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Hans MavuersBerG. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte zentraleuropdischer Stddte in neuerer 
Kett. Dargestellt an den Beispielen von Basel, Frankfurt a.M., Hamburg, Hannover und 
Miinchen. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1960. Pp. 604. DM 34,—.) 


In recent decades a great deal of research has been done on the history of German 
towns in the Middle Ages, whereas the history of towns in modern times — except for 
monographs on town history — has been largely disregarded. For these reasons 
Mauersberg’s book is of special importance. For his study the author chooses Basle, 
Hamburg and Frankfurt as examples of cities with great political autonomy, and 
Hanover as well as Munich as seats of residence and state capitals. In doing so he 
obtains two types of cities for comparison which are spread over a large geographical 
area. He examines the change in social and economic structure of these cities 
between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, i.e. till the beginning of the urban 
industrial society. Starting from population trends, he then deals with the legal 
status and social stratification of the population, the economy, transport and postal 
service, budget and money economy. Nowhere is the author’s method merely 
descriptive; it is analytical and theoretical. By choosing these five towns he has an 


- opportunity to use comparative methods as well. With regard to the combination of 


theory and historical research, the chapter on price- and wage-changes since the 
sixteenth century may be considered the culminating point of the book. As for the 
study of population history it is a disadvantage that the author ignores Roger Mols’s 
book (Introduction a la démographie historique des villes d’ Europe du XIVe au XVILIe siecle, 
3 vols., 1954-1956). The chapter on social structure underestimates the size of the 
lower classes in the fifteenth century. Because of the abundant material which the 
author had to study, there are a number of special problems which might well have 


_ received more thorough treatment. This criticism, however, does not alter the fact 


that this book, in subject as well as in method, is an extraordinary achievement in the 
little-explored field of modern German and Central European town history. 


Heidelberg EricH MascHKE 


Wo.trcanc Zorn. Handels- und Industriegeschichte Bayerisch-Schwabens 1648-1870. 
Wirtschafts-, Sozial- und Kulturgeschichte des schwdbischen Unternehmertums. (Ver- 
offentlichungen der Schwab. Forschungsgemeinschaft bei der Kommission fir 
bayerische Landesgeschichte. Reihe 1: Studien zur Geschichte des bayerischen 
Schwaben. Vol. 6. Augsburg: Verlag der Schabischen Forschungsgemeinschaft. 
1961. Pp. 375. 22 illustrations.) 


This Habilitationsschrift accepted by the University of Munich consists of two parts; 
the first gives a detailed description of business and industrial affairs in the now 
Bavarian parts of the Swabian district (Schwabischer Kreis) of the old German 
Empire (including Augsburg, the Allgau, with Lindau and the towns along the river 
Danube) ; the second analyses the economic background, the social behaviour and 
the political ambitions of the East-Swabian entrepreneurs as well as their education 
and family life, their interests in religion, arts and sciences. The book is rich in 
illustrations and also contains parts of the autobiography of the Augsburg private 
banker J. L. Freiherr von Schaezler. ; 

Written very concisely, it comprises an enormous amount of information, mostly 
drawn from the town and state archives, but sometimes also from private sources, 
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Hans Wotrram Grar Finck von FINCKENSTEIN. Die Entwicklung der Landwirtschaft in 
Preussen und Deutschland 1800-1930. (Wiirzburg: Holzner. 1960. Pp. 392. DM a 
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The chief merit of this study is that the author has based his work on extensive 

statistical material. He has successfully compensated for deficiencies and variations in 
government statistics since the beginning of the nineteenth century by using certain 

measuring devices, above all the so-called Getresdeeinheiten of Woermann. As a result 

the book provides curves and development stages for agricultural production as a 

whole, as well as specific information on grain, root crops, forage plants and cattle 

production. These calculations are useful and, in a manner, new. The title of the 

book does not quite correspond to the actual contents of the volume. For the period 

between 1800 and 1870, the statistics of the Prussian government alone, not those of 
the other German states, are taken into consideration. From 1871, in addition to 

Prussian statistics, figures from the Reichsstatistik were utilized, without, however, 

regional differentiation, which is only carried out down to the Prussian provinces. 

Within Prussia the author’s main interests lie with the provinces east of the Elbe. It 

is therefore useless to expect a uniform consideration of agriculture in the whole of 
Germany. 

This fact becomes especially evident in the second part of the book which describes 
‘Agriculture under the impact of changing conditions’. The most valuable and 
interesting section of this extremely extensive second part is devoted to the much 
debated problem of the effects of the emancipation of the peasantry in Prussia and to 
agrarian reform (Stein, Hardenberg, Thaer). At this point the author relies on 
material taken from archives, i.e. above all on reports of the General Commissions in 
the Prussian provinces regarding the change in land ownership during the decades 
after the agrarian reforms (1807-1821). Between 1816 and 1858 an enormous 
change in land ownership and cultivation took place. While this considerably 
increased the amount of arable land, this resulted in the growth of small plots only 
and not in an increase in manors and farm-holdings. Furthermore the author 
demonstrates that for many reasons (scarcity of capital, difficulties in adapting to a 
new labour-system after the abolition of the peasants’ socage-services, man power to 
cultivate new arable land after the distribution of the large commons), the great 
intensification of farming in Prussia and Germany started only in the eighties. 
Around 1910 it had reached a high point, which after the decline in productivity as a 
result of World War I, had barely been regained by 1930. It is gratifying to notice 
that Finckenstein’s well-founded study helps to eliminate false judgments on Stein’s 
and Hardenberg’s reforms which were supposedly detrimental to the peasantry. It is, 
however, regrettable that he does not interpret his references more intensively and 
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combine them with other sections of his book which are less close to the sources. 
That holds true for the statements regarding the history of population. 

It would be unjust to demand too much of the author in the way of standards of 
historical criticism. He is not primarily a historian, but a farmer. As such he shows 
sound practical sense, and the resultant advantages compensate for any shortcomings 
in historical method and concept. si 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Hans Dieter Kramps. Der Staatseinfluss auf den Ruhrkohlenbergbau in der Zeit von 1800 bis 
1865. (Schriften zur Rheinisch-Westfalischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Neue Folge 
der Ver6ffentlichungen des Archivs fiir Rheinisch-Westfalische Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. Vol. 5. K6éln: Rheinisch-Westfalisches Wirtschaftsarchiv. 1961. 


Pp. 219.) 


In recent research on economic history, the active part of the Prussian state in 
fostering economic progress has been noted frequently — especially the Dzrektions- 
prinzip (the official administration of the coal mines of the Ruhr which included not 
only supervision but also management and budgetary policies) has had appreciative 
notice. Nevertheless, very little information on the far-reaching influence and on the 
activities of the mining-offices was available. Now Krampe — stimulated by the late 
Professor Ludwig Beutin — describes the organization and the functions of the 
mining offices and the occupations of their officials until the mining legislation from 
1851 to 1865. For these latter years he records the gradual passing of authority to 
private mineowners. It is remarkable how the mining offices succeeded in fostering 
technical progress, in increasing economic prosperity of the coal mines and in 
satisfying mineowners as well as miners. In the middle of the century there was an 
increasing number of mineowners who wanted to stand on their own feet and 
protested against the tutelage of the state. However, the majority of them wished to 
keep up the official mining administration when it was removed, and the miners, too, 
petitioned for the re-establishment of the former labour conditions. It is the principal 
merit of the author to have made possible a better appreciation of the Prussian 
administration in the later Ruhrgebiet. 


Dortmund FRIEDRICH ZUNKEL 


Rupotr Strauss. Die Lage und die Bewegung der Chemnitzer Arbeiter in der ersten Halfte des 
19. Jahrhunderts. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Schriften des 
Instituts fiir Geschichte. Reihe II: Landesgeschichte. Vol. 3. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1960. Pp. 393. DM 23,50.) 


This study is based on a wide selection of sources which, along with contemporary 
publications such as periodicals, newspapers and pamphlets, also include unpublished 
ministerial documents from the Sdchsisches Landeshauptarchiv in Dresden as well as 
town council and church documents from the Stadtarchiv Chemnitz. With his book the 
author presents a historical investigation into the conditions and the development of 
the labour movement in Chemnitz. No such study exists for any other German city. 
Naturally, the sources for describing the development of the most important branches 
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of industry — i.e. weaving-mills, spinning-mills and engine-building — and of the 
working and living conditions of the workers, are not completely available for that 
period. The data at the author’s disposal, however, allow a very detailed description 
of the economic and social conditions of the workers during the period of transition 
from feudal subjection in the pre-industrial economic system to an independent and 
freely expanding capitalist economic system and to the modern industrial society. 
The surveys of the number of workers in weaving- and spinning-mills which are 
published in the appendix, are of special importance. For the period between 1800 
and 1848, the author gives an annual account of the status of the workers in weaving- 
mills, whether self-supporting master, wage-earning master, journeyman or ap- 
prentice. These tables are supplemented by figures on the percentage of home- and 
factory-workers and by a list of food prices taken from contemporary statistics. 
According to the above-mentioned tables the number of wage-earners almost 
doubled, the percentage of women and children growing relatively faster than that 
of the men. 

By analysing the campaign for an alliance within the individual worker-groups of 
the Vormdrz, the author points out trade-unionlike associations which partly follow 
the old journeyman organizations and guilds. The book contains detailed information 
on their nature, strength and structure. These organizations, among which the 
Arbeiterbildungsverein is of great importance, had been prepared by the aspirations for 
association which are generally typical of the Vormdrz. In 1848-9 they join the 
parent organization of the Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeiterverbriiderung, and from then on 
remain in close contact with the democratic political movement. 

The Adresse der Generalversammlung sdchsischer Arbettervereine zu Leipzig an die National- 
versammlung in 1848 is published in the. appendix. The author’s conclusion that there 
is no proof of any connexion of these workmen’s unions with either Marx’s theory or 
the Kommunistenbund in Chemnitz is worth mentioning. From the Marxist-Leninist 
point of view the author therefore concludes that the movement in Chemnitz had not 
yet achieved ‘class-consciousness’. An extensive index, list of references and an 
appendix containing surveys and single documents, enrich the book, which is a 
remarkable contribution to social and economic history. 


Heidelberg FROLINDE BALSER 


Jircen Kuczynsxi. Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. Vol. 8: 
Hardenbergs Umfrage tiber die Lage der Kinder in den Fabriken und andere Dokumente aus 
der Friihgeschichte der Lage der Arbeiter. (Pp. 206. DM 11,—.) Vol. 9: Biirgerliche und 
halbfeudale Literatur aus den Jahren 1840-1847 zur Lage der Arbeiter (Pp. 305. DM 
16,—.) (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1960.) 


These two volumes are the first in a series of 38 volumes planned by Kuczynski. 
‘The series is to contain studies and research material on the history of the workers in 
Germany, France, England and the United States of America. First the author 
provides German sources for the period between 1815 and 1848. Hardenberg’s 
investigation into the conditions of the factory workers in 1817 is an important 
document. He based his work on-experiments made in England with these problems 
and invited the Prussian administration to propose counter-measures against an 
impending proletarianization. ‘The answers to Hardenberg’s inquiry provide evidence 


ocial problems at su re 
9 contains excerpts: from the extensive middle-class literature of the 
arding the proletariat. They provide a variety of material and interesting 
tions in connexion with the new historical phenomenon. A thorough 
liography is included which will assist further study of the subject. All the excerpts _ 
arranged with the intention of confirming and verifying the Communists’ belief 
n class conflict and other Marxist dogmas. Any passages which might conflict with 
the scheme of Marxism are skilfully omitted by the author (without always making 
_ this known to the re: ader). Owing to their Communist jargon, the introductions offer 
_ little help in interpreting the sources and research material presented, though these 
are without doubt of great iaportities: : 
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ItsE BARLEBEN. Miilheim a.d. Ruhr. Beitrége zu seiner Geschichte von der Erhebung zur 
Stadt bis zu den Griinderjahren. (Ed. by Stadt Miilheim a.d. Ruhr. 1959. Pp. 472.) 


The first part of the book, dealing with the administrative history of Miilheim on the 
Ruhr after it was raised to a town in 1808 until 1856, does not lie within the sphere of 
interest of an economic historian. It is all the more important, however, to draw 
attention to the second part (pp. 193-403: ‘contributions to the economic history of 
Miilheim’) which is concerned with the beginnings of industry in Milheim until the 
Griinderjahre. Since the history of the industrial revolution in Germany is not well 
known, every local and regional study which gives more detailed information on the 
subject is welcome. Mining and coal-trade were typical of Miilheim several centuries 
before it had become a town, and it had a monopoly of the distribution of coal in the 
Ruhr. On this basis, beginning in the 1820’s, iron-mills and engine-building developed 
in a remarkably early vertical concentration. The foundation stone of the textile 
industry had already been laid in the eighteenth century. The book contains im- 
portant material on the transition to the modern mechanized factory as well as on 
the emergence of heavy industry. 
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Morrtex, Biumperc, WurTzMer, Becker. Studien zur Geschichte der industriellen 
Revolution in Deutschland. (Ver6ffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte an der Hochschule fiir Okonomie Berlin-Karlshorst. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. Hans Mottek. Vol. 1. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 240. DM 19,80.) 


If the reader is prepared to make allowances for the usual ideological wrappings, 
stereotyped Marxist stylings, and to heed the dangers of unilateral argument, he will 
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find much to interest him in this book. This is true of Mottek’s own Introduction, in 
which, along with fruitless polemics, sound observations on the ‘take-off’ of German 
industrialization are to be found. It is even truer of his disciples’ monographic 
contributions, which are chiefly based on official sources of the Prussian government. 
These essays deal with the German linen industry from 1834 until 1870, the origin of | 
industrial entrepreneurs in Prussia before the middle of the century, the réle of 
corporations in the industrialization of the fifties (giving many valuable details), and 
finally with the relation between inland migration and the formation of the industrial 
working class in Prussia between 1850 and 1870. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Karu Joser En.en. Die Filialgrossbanken. Entwicklung und Stellung im deutschen Kredit- 
system. (Beitrage zur Erforschung der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung. Heft 6. 
Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 1960. Pp. vii + 139. DM 16,—.) 


This study of large banks with a network of branches, i.e. ‘those private credit 
institutions which have extended their branch establishments over the whole area of 
the Reich and of the German Federal Republic respectively, and which, with the 
main emphasis on short-term credit transactions, carry out all banking activities 
except the issue of mortgage bonds and banknotes’, was primarily written from a 
current point of view. It, therefore, only deals with the Commerzbank, the Deutsche 
Bank and the Dresdner Bank to which the above-mentioned definition chiefly applies 
at the present time. By comparing them with the remaining credit institutions and 
with the savings banks, this study has made the subject much more comprehensive. 
Although the chapter on the historical development of large banks as joint-stock- 
companies is not based on original research, the remaining chapters (including part 
of the tables) offer valuable and important material on the history of German 
banking from 1900 on, with the main emphasis on 1928-9 and 1938. The analysis of 
all the separate problems concerning banking from the turn of the century till the 
present is carried out precisely and with remarkable results. 


Heidelberg ErtcH MAscHKE 


FRANZ JoseF FURTWANGLER. OTV. Die Geschichte einer Gewerkschaft. (Herausgegeben 
vom Hauptvorstand der Gewerkschaften Offentliche Dienste, Transport und 
Verkehr. Stuttgart: Courier. 1959. 2nd ed. Pp. 685. DM 9,—.) 


The first edition of this book was out of print only a few months after its publication. 
The new edition is important for several reasons. First, very few investigations into 
the history of the German trade unions have been available since 1945, not counting 
a few short preliminary surveys. The number is even smaller if one disregards those 
tendentious publications which are printed in the East Zone of Germany. Further- 
more, this volume carries on a tradition which has been fostered by the trade-union 
groups since the turn of the century, namely the presentation of the history of 
separate groups by authors connected with them. The history of the OTV is the 
first official description endorsed by the trade unions which was published after 
the war and may therefore claim special attention. 
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During the period of the Weimar Republic Furtwangler was a lecturer at the 
Akademie der Arbeit in Frankfurt/Main and belonged to the counsellors of the Allge- 
meiner deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, the chief organization of the free trade unions. The 
objectivity of his account, which avoids any massive propaganda, needs to be 
stressed. Furtwangler’s investigation is based on vast research material taken from 
sources which are, unfortunately, only referred to in the bibliography, not in foot- 
notes. The reasons are clear, but because of the quality of the volume and, above all, 
since the material is scattered around and not easily accessible, it would have been an 
advantage to have concrete references and proofs for individual facts and statements. 
Furtwangler traces the history of the different craft unions which later merged into 
the OTV from their respective beginnings at the turn of the century until the founding 
of the united group in 1949. The splitting of the German Trade Unions into several 
factions needs to be dealt with separately until 1933. At first sight this method does 
not produce clarity. It does, however, considerably extend the perspective and 
facilitates understanding of union activities. It is obvious that a description of this 
activity within the framework of the total events would have become more con- 
solidated by describing in greater detail the political, economic and social con- 
ditions. That would, however, have gone beyond the limits of the volume. 

Although the investigation in question is no mere union pamphlet, it is not free 
from certain tendencies such as are exhibited in the overestimation of the aspirations 
for a united trade-union movement before 1933. Apart from such shortcomings 
which concern the circumference rather than the core of the subject, this is an 
important contribution to social history. 


Heidelberg UrsuLa HULLBUsCH 


WERNER RICHTER. Gewerkschaften, Monopolkapital und Staat im ersten Weltkrieg und in der 
Novemberrevolution (1914-1919). (Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbewegung, Band I. Die Novemberrevolution 1918 und die deutschen 
Gewerkschaften, 1. Halbband. (Ost) Berlin: Verlag Tribiine, 1959. Pp. 403. DM 
8,—.) 1918. Erinnerungen von Veteranen der deutschen Gewerkschafisbewegung an die Novem- 
berrevolution (1914-1920). (Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bewegung, Band I. Die Novemberrevolution 1918 und die deutschen Gewerk- 
schaften, 2. Halbband. (Ost) Berlin: Verlag Tribiine. 1958. Pp. 558. DM 8,75.) 


The aim of Richter’s investigation is to show the trade-union leaders’ alleged betrayal 
of the working-class movement from the beginning of World War I till the overthrow 
of the government in November 1918 on the one hand, and the development of an 
opposition within the trade unions on the other hand. He particularly criticizes the 
activities of the trade-union leadership in the field of social politics; ‘for they prolonged 
the people’s wartime misery beyond all limits. A proper trade-union policy would 
have called for an end of the imperialistic war and fought for the workers’ rights to 
take their destiny into their own hands’ (p. 53). On account of this tendentious 
starting point, the evidence used by Richter can be separated from its context and 
used for scientific purposes only with utmost caution. The value of this volume is 
further diminished, because the already limited theme is pushed into the background 
in favour of a discussion of general political problems, naturally in connexion with 
the ‘classics of Marxism-Leninism’. For these reasons the value of this book is rather 
trifling. This is all the more unfortunate, since the author has at his disposal a 
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Berlin. Vol. 1. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1960. Pp. 230. DM 24.) 3 
The author deals with the history of the municipal enterprises in Berlin, i.e. transport 
enterprises and public utilities, savings-banks and credit-institutions, since the 


creation of the administrative unit of Greater Berlin in 1920 until 1933. The first part — 


of the book is concerned with the political problems of the communal economy of 
Berlin and of the self-administration which had been chiefly caused by centralizing 
the administration, by competition of private economy and by the commercialization 
of communal undertakings. Following the description of the general aspects of his 
subject the author, in the succeeding three parts of the book, deals with the history 
of the municipal enterprises until the period of inflation, during the period of 
economic rise and finally in the period of the world economic crisis. It becomes 
evident that a correct judgment of the achievements of the municipal undertakings 
of Berlin and of their relationship to self-administration, and to the first German 
democracy, is only possible on the basis of the results of the years between 1924 and 
1929 when there was relative economic stability. 


\ 


Heidelberg DreETER GROH 


Lupwic Heype. Abriss der Sozialpolitik. (Hochschulwissen in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 11th revised and completed ed. 1959. Pp. 190. 
DM 11,—.) 

PeTEeR Heype. Internationale Sozialpolitik. (Hochschulwissen in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1960. Pp. 175. DM 14,—.) 


These two volumes present an outline of social policy arranged chronologically 
(German social policy since 1848) on the one hand, and classified according to 
subjects on the other hand. The term ‘social policy’ in this context comprises ‘all 
economy-endogenous phenomena of the modern social stratification’ (vol. I, p. 10), 
i.e. any form of welfare policy is excluded. The object of a social policy defined in this 
way are the workers and employees; the theoretical foundations are the ‘values 
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BERNHARD Grossmann. Die wirtschafiliche Entwicklung der Volksrepublik China. (Okono- 
mische Studien. Heft 6. Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 1960. Pp. xi + 413. 
DM 29,50.) | 


This study of economic development as well as of economic policy in Communist 


China deserves to be recommended. The author combines experience in the theo- 
retical background of economic growth in general with the knowledge of Chinese 
language, so that he has been able to make use of a great number of primary sources 
as far as they have been available for him. Fortunately, he is aware of the limited 
value of these sources particularly with respect to statistical gaps and camouflage. 
Referring to J. H. Boeke (Economics and Economic Policy of Dual Societies, 1953) he 
gives a well-founded survey of the background, the take-off, the phases of planning 
and the economic development from 1949 up to the present in its entire context. 
The book is not only useful because of the quantity of statistical information but also 


because of its well-balanced criticism of economic policy suspended between economic 


necessity and ideology. 


Heidelberg Werner ConzE 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


R. Lercuer, ‘Historische Grundlagen der landwirtschaftlichen Besitz- und Betriebs- 
verhaltnisse in Italien. Eine Ubersicht in Landschafistypen’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXXXVII (1960), 145-85. Starting with the 
Middle Ages the author explains the origin and development of Italian agricultural 
structure. She not only takes as a basis natural factors, which seems to be common 
practice nowadays, but, above all, historical events. By classifying according to types 
of landscape which are hereafter chronologically examined, she produces a good 
survey of agricultural conditions and an important contribution to the social history 
of Italy. W. Fiscuer, ‘Ansatze zur Industrialisierung in Baden 1770 bis 1870’, 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. XXXXVII (1960), 186-231. 


an 
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Fischer begins with a chronological survey, in which he points out special funda- 
mental trends (at the beginning of the nineteenth century, then after the founding of 
the German Zollverein). This historical sketch is followed by an analysis according 

to economic types and by the attempt to determine sociologically and classify the 

representatives of enterprises. The industrialization process in Baden corresponds to. 
its geographical location. It took place later than in Switzerland and in Alsace, 

although earlier than in most of the medium-sized German states. This essay is an 

excerpt from Fischer’s book Staat und Industrie in Baden 1800 bis 1850 which will be 

published in the near future. K. Rrexer, “Die Konzentrationsentwicklung in der 

gewerblichen Wirtschaft. Eine Auswertung der deutschen Betriebszahlungen von 

1875 bis 1950’, Tradition, Zeitschrift fiir Firmengeschichte und Unternehmerbiographie, 

V (1960), 116-31. By means of industrial statistics Rieker examines whether 

Marx’s thesis of the suppression of small and medium-sized businesses by large 

enterprises is correct. The result is that the number of business enterprises grows 

simultaneously with the number of workers. 


Heidelberg UrsuLa HU.LiBuscu 


GENERAL 


M. I. Finuey (Ed.). Slavery in Classical Antiquity. (Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons. 1960. 
Pp. vii + 235. 155.) 

Dev Ray Cuanana. Slavery in Ancient India. (New Delhi: People’s Publishing House. 
1960. Pp. xi +- 203. Rs. 10.00.) 


The last ten years have seen a remarkable revival of interest in slaveryin the ancient 
world, comparable to that stimulated by the abolitionist movement and the American 
Civil War; but despite Rostovtzeff’s work and the publication of Westermann’s 
Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity in 1955, there is still no definitive modern 
study to take the place of Wallon’s Histozre de l’esclavage dans l’antiquité, now nearly a 
century old. With the needs of his Cambridge seminar in mind, Dr Finley has 
therefore published this photographic reproduction of eleven recent papers (in- 
cluding one in German and two in French) from periodicals as a contribution 
towards the filling of this gap, and he has rounded them off with a very useful 
bibliographical essay. Though employed before in medicine, the method is new in 
this field; it forms a precedent warmly to be commended, and that not only on 
grounds of convenience and cheapness. The technical disadvantages — different types 
and margins ~ are trifling; and in the clash of opinions the problems become alive. 

Many popular beliefs are here questioned. A. H. M. Jones is not the only writer 
to argue forcibly that there is no evidence that slaves in the ancient world undercut 
the wages of free labour, though in Republican Italy gang slavery did throw peasants 
out of work. Finley himself, who accounts slavery a more important matter than 
Jones would admit, shows how, paradoxically, its growth and that of democracy 
went hand in hand. He puts the number of slaves at Athens rather higher than 
Westermann, who discusses Athenaeus’s figures and, in another essay, tries to define 
the elements which constitute legal freedom and the extent to which slavery super- 
venes when any of these is absent. H. Lévy-Bruhl has a rather schematic account of 
ancient theories of slavery, and R. Schlaifer traces the development of Greek thought 
about slavery down to the fourth century, when the first opposition took the form of 
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rejecting, not the institution, but only Aristotle’s theory that it was natural. In a 
brilliant paper (to which he adds some reservations from 1959) G. Vlastos links 
Plato’s cosmological belief in a disorderly and irrational ananke ‘persuaded’ towards 
the good by the Demiurge with his views on the relations between master and slaves. 
Vogt writes on the growth of humanity in relation to nurses, pedagogues and 
doctors of servile status; M. L. Gordon surveys slave nationalities and nomenclature 
at Rome; E. A. Thompson discusses slavery in pre-migration Germany; and M. 
Bloch concludes with a fine analysis of the transition from slavery to serfdom. 

With the last two papers we are already outside the classical world; and indeed the 
‘peculiar institution’ resists any such confinement. It is, for example, interesting to 
observe how closely Westermann’s definition of the elements of freedom lacking to the 
slave correspond with that of the Digha Nikaya recorded in D. R. Chanana’s book on 
slavery in ancient India. This work marks the first attempt to assemble and discuss 
the evidence for Indian slavery contained in the Rigveda, the ancient Sanskrit 
epics and the Buddhist canonical texts in Pali. Western scholars will now no longer be 
restricted to casual and ill-informed remarks in a handful of Greek authors for their 
knowledge of Indian slavery, and they will echo the warm welcome extended to this 
work in the foreword by M. Filliozat of the Collége de France. 


Umiversity of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 


Sredniye Veka (The Middle Ages). Vols. XVII and XVIII. (Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. 1960. Pp. 348 and 425.) 


The volumes of Sredniye Veka, published from time to time by the Institute of History 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., are large cloth-bound books of 3-400 
pages. The contents consist of articles and reviews, mainly dealing with west 
European history, though there is an article in Vol. XVII on an 8th century Chinese 
poem. The period covered extends from the late Roman Empire to the seventeenth 
century, since the Middle Ages end for Soviet historians in 1640. In recent volumes 
summaries in the appropriate West European language have been printed at the 
end of the main articles. The English reader should ignore these résumés, which 
will give him little idea of the contents or value of the article. They normally 
emphasize the schematic Marxist generalizations of the article, and conceal the 
solid factual basis on which the generalizations are usually based. 

Of the volumes under review, No. XVII contains a number of articles on the 
peasantry and agrarian relations — by M. M. Meyman on the rise of feudal relations 
in the Roman Empire of the West; by L. A. Kotelnikova on the North Italian 
peasantry in the ninth-twelfth centuries; by Yu. L. Bessmertny on the peasantry of 
Lorraine in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, arguing that improvements in 
legal position did not necessarily entail economic improvement. A. N. Chistozvonov 
writes on the social structure of South Holland in 1494 and 1514, on the basis of 
(printed) inquiries into tax assessment. A. S. Samoylo surveys agrarian relations in 
the Puritan colonies of New England. Yu. M. Saprykin analyses the volume of the 
Irish Civil Survey dealing with Limerick in 1654-6. L. S. Chikolini discusses the 
social satires published in the mid-sixteenth century by Antonio Francesco Doni, 
printer of the first Italian translation of More’s Utopia. Chikolini argues that as a 
critic of private property and a proponent of Utopian communism Doni deserves to 
be put beside Campanella. M. M. Gromyko makes a careful analysis of the (printed) 
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Holland, Norway, the U.S. ak and v 
American on the colonial period of American history. These articl 
and fair summaries of many of the works discussed, and the articles, th g! 
_ critical, are rarely so schematic as the résumés at the end would suggest. Soviet works 
favourably reviewed include A. V. Konokotin, Studies in the Agrarian Fistory of 
northern France, gth-14th centuries; B. Ya. Ramm, Papal Policy towards Russia in the 
roth—15th centuries; V. 1. Rutenburg, Popular Movements in Italian Towns in the 14th and 
early 15th centuries; and a Russian translation of Abelard’s Historia Calamitatum, 
together with selections from the writings of Abelard and his contemporaries which | 
illustrate his life and personality. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. Hitt 


Bircitta Opin. Kopparhandel och statsmonopol. Studier i svensk handelshistoria under 
senare 1500-talet. (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Hand- 
lingar. Historiska Serien 5. Stockholm. 1960. Pp. 400. 25 kr.) . 


The history of the Swedish copper industry has rightly engaged much attention 
among Swedish historians, and in the last few years our knowledge of its development 
in the sixteenth century has been considerably advanced by the work of (e.g.) Bertil 
Boéthius, Sten Lindroth, and K.-G. Hildebrand. But though we have long been well 
informed about the state of the industry during the royal monopoly in the time of 
Gustav Adolf, there has not hitherto appeared any comparable treatment of the 
earlier period of monopoly under Johan III. Dr Odén, who has already produced a 
notable study of royal revenue and expenditure in Johan’s time, has now turned her 
attention to this problem, with very interesting results. 

Her book falls into two halves: the first dealing with the organization of the 
copper trade in the 1570’s and 1580’s; and the second dealing with the monopoly of 
the years 1580-89. The almost total absence of private business archives for this 
period makes it a work of some difficulty to reconstruct the trade pattern with 
absolute precision; but it is clear that the merchandizing of the king’s copper was in 
the hands of ‘the King’s Merchant’ (and the author has much of interest to say about 
that notable holder of the appointment, Anders Larsson) ; and that other copper was 
exported by a large number of independent merchants, mostly of foreign origin, 
though often naturalized. The greater part of them were Liibeckers; a few were 
Danzigers; scarcely any (and this is unexpected) came from Hamburg. The exports 
went mostly to Litbeck: Danzig was dominated by Hungarian and Silesian copper; 
and to Hamburg there was no direct export. Increasing quantities, however, went to 
the Netherlands, which from the seventies onwards were finding difficulty in ob- 
taining copper from Germany or Hungary: we see already the beginnings of the 
situation which was to be accentuated during the Thirty Years’ War, and was to be a 
precondition for the Swedish domination of the copper market in the 1620’s. Dr 
Odén’s researches modify earlier conclusions in a number of respects. She shows, for 
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to « < upon monopoly: Dr Odén argues that the decision v was He pee 
ents military needs (as Kumlien suggested) than by the fact that the 
_ king’s exports of copper had become so important to his finances that he was_con- 
: page to keep prices up by controlling the total quantity exported, and by ensuring 
_ that the quality remained consistently high. On the whole, the experiment proved a 
moderate financial success for the king, but a severe trial to the miners. In the days 
i _ before the monopoly the miners had been supplied with necessities on the forlag 
system (and Dr Oden succeeded in finding the business papers of one merchant who 
traded to the Bergslag — in complete immunity, apparently, from the drastic laws 
against landskép). During the monopoly, they were paid for their copper in coin 
instead of goods, with the result that prices of commodities at the mines rose. Their 
situation became even more deplorable when the crown took to deferring the 
payments that were due to them. All this presents a clear parallel to the crown’s 
conscienceless exploitation of the miners during the monopoly under Gustav Adolf; 
but Johan, unlike his successor, did try (not very successfully) to relieve their suf- 
ferings by fixing maximum prices and giving a measure of tax relief. The weakness of 
Johan’s position, as compared with Gustav Adolf’s, lay in the fact that his needs were 
too pressing for it ever to be possible for him to keep copper off the market and wait 
for a price-rise: he had no equivalent to Gustav Adolf’s ‘deposition’ system. Nor did 
he hit upon the other safety-valve which Gustav Adolf discovered: the absorption of 
copper stocks by minting. In the end, Johan abandoned the experiment in return for a 
surprisingly moderate compensation from the miners: possibly because the financial 
yield had been less than he hoped, but also, perhaps, because the tense internal 
__ political situation after his quarrel with his council in 1587 made it expedient for him 
not to alienate Dalarna unnecessarily. For the last two years of the reign, it seems, his 
brother Karl was in possession of something not far short of a farm of all the royal 
revenues in kind: the political alliance of the brothers was thus reinforced by close 
economic ties. Flashes of illumination such as these make Dr Odén’s book valuable 
to the political historian; while to the economic historian it is an important con- 
tribution towards the piecing together of the history of Swedish copper on the eve of 

its age of greatness. 
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The Queen’s University, Belfast MicHAEL RoBERTS 


Vircinia Rav. Estudos de Histéria Econémica. (Lisboa: Edigées Atica. 1961. Pp. 128. 
No Price.) 


This little book contains the Portuguese text of five short but suggestive papers on 
different aspects of Portuguese economic history, one of which was originally written 
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already been published by the National Institute of Statistics, and it is hoped to 
publish the remainder in due course. The fifth paper deals with the career of a self- 
made Luso-Brazilian merchant of the first half of the eighteenth century, Manuel de 
Bastos Viana. Son of an innkeeper at Viana do Castelo, he emigrated to Brazil asa 
merchant’s clerk, and made a fortune trading between Rio de Janeiro and the 
goldfields of Minas Gerais. After his return to Lisbon in 1730, he figures as the 
holder of Crown salt and tobacco monopolies on several occasions, as well as a 
contractor for provisioning Portugal’s last remaining Moroccan stronghold, Mazagao. 
The Brazilian saltgabelle involved him in serious financial difficulties in 1744, 
including the temporary sequestration of his property and personal effects; but he 
died a wealthy and much-respected merchant-prince sixteen years later. Readers of 
Myriam Ellis, O Monopélio do sal no Estado do Brasil, 1631-1801 (S80 Paulo, 1955) will 
recall that Bastos Viana figures prominently in that monograph, but they may not 
realize that the relevant documentation was derived from the prior researches of 
Dona Virginia Rau. 


King’s College, London C. R. Boxer 


A. H. DE Otiverra Margues. Hansa e Portugal na Idade Média. (Lisboa: Tipografia 
Albano Tomas dos Anjos, Lda. 1959. Pp. 272. 4 maps. N.P.) 


Professor Virginia Rau, in her monumental study of the Portuguese salt trade (A 
exploragado e 0 comercio do sal de Setébal, 1951), cites on a number of occasions evidence 
that the Hanse merchants, during the later Middle Ages, were interested in the direct 
importation of Portuguese salt. Dr Oliveira Marques, after extensive studies of 
unpublished material in German, Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese archives and of 
printed sources — especially German ones — now offers us a comprehensive account of 
all that can be found out about the commercial relations of the Hanse with Portugal 
in the Middle Ages. In interpreting his material he has had to face the usual diffi- 
culties which confront economic historians when dealing with seaborne trade; much 
of the information available is due to exceptional circumstances — shipwreck, piracy 
and legislation. ‘To deduce from such material what the norm was, whether statistical 
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or general, is never easy, but Dr Oliveira Marques writes with caution and sensible 
emphasis on the tentativeness of this aspect of his results. Since the book was published 
as a necessary part of the exercises for a doctoral degree it contains a certain amount 
of detail (notably in the first 50 pages and, perhaps, in the biographical sections) 
which could have been dealt with in more summary fashion in a work written 
without a board of examiners in mind. But this is a minor criticism of a book which is 
an important and worthy addition to the excellent work on Portuguese economic 
history now being done at Lisbon University. The rest of this review will attempt to 
summarize Dr Oliveira Marques’ most important results. 

Documentary evidence of direct trade between Portugal and the Hanse (carried 
by Hanse ships) is first found in 1373. A German colony, however, existed in Lisbon 
from the early fourteenth century and possessed its own chapel and brotherhood 
(Irmandade de S. Bartolomeu). It is, therefore, a fair inference that direct commer- 
cial relations existed by this time. Salt was the main commodity which the Hanse 
sought in Portugal and, by the middle of the fifteenth century, the author estimates 
that some five to ten Hanse ships annually detached themselves from the convoys 
going to load salt at the Bay and went to Lisbon to load there. Various reasons 


explained this interest in Portuguese salt. It was much cheaper than French salt, a 


fact which compensated for the longer haul. It was particularly suitable for the 
Hanse herring industry and kept well on long journeys. Hanse ships loading at the 
Bay had usually to make the outward journey in ballast as there was no demand in 
France for the main Hanse exports — cereals and timber. These were, however, 
always in great demand in Portugal. Figures for Portuguese salt exports to the 
Hanse in the fifteenth century are highly tentative. Something like 1,479,000 litres 
annually may not be far wrong. In 1498 and 1499 Danzig imported 2,313,000 litres 
from Portugal. Since, in the same period, nearly 324 million litres were imported 
from Brouage, the importance of Portuguese salt on the Hanse market must clearly 
not be exaggerated. Nor, of course, was all of this imported directly; Flanders, and, to 
a lesser extent, England, acted as entrepéts for much trade between Portugal and the 
Hanse. In the first half of the fifteenth century Portuguese cork was also an important 
export to the Hanse. At least a third of all Portugal’s cork exports went there 
before 1456, when the Portuguese crown conceded an export monopoly which 
channelled this commodity through Flanders. Among other Portuguese exports, 
much less important, were fruit, oil, leather, skins, olives, vinegar and glue. In- 
sufficient information is available to establish any sort of statistics for these. At the 
end of the period sugar from Madeira, together with spices and pepper, replaced 
native Portuguese products in the Hanse trade. As has been noted, cereals (wheat and 
rye) and wood were the main Portuguese imports from the Hanse. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century we find German ships supplying part of the wheat requirements 
of the Portuguese North African fortress of Ceuta. Danzig was the home port of 
about 50 per cent of all the Hanse ships whose visits to Portugal have been recorded. Dr 
Oliveira Marques contends that much of the wheat exported from England to Portugal 
under licence during this period — as well as wheat and rye imported into Portugal in 
Flemish and Breton vessels — had originally been imported from the Baltic. He 
promises a further study to prove this rather important point. In his closing remarks 
he comments, modestly, that, perhaps, his decision to make a special study of 
medieval trade between the Hanse and Portugal was premature since no adequate 
studies exist of the much more important trade of Portugal with, for example, 
England or Italy. It is certainly deplorable that we still have no modern account of 
medieval Anglo-Portuguese trade because this had important political consequences 
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eighteenth century for its own intrinsic interest and without evaluating it in 
the Risorgimento of the nineteenth century. Signor de Maddalena gives us a detail a 
analysis of the finances of the dukedom of Mantua in the third quarter of the six- _ 
teenth century. It is based on two remarkably detailed budgets, of 1554 and 1577, _ 
both of which he prints. The budgets show clearly that the ruler of a small state who 
forswore military adventures and did not indulge in other excessive extravagances 
could easily balance his budgets. By careful administration and by judicious in- _ 
vestment in his domain lands he could, moreover, considerably increase his revenue - 
without, apparently, increasing the burden of taxation on his subjects. Guglielmo 
Gonzaga managed to do just this and still find money to be a patron of the arts and © 
especially of music — although he found it too expensive to employ the great Palestrina 
at a salary of 200 ducats a year. In the absence of a reliable economic history of __ 
Mantua, Signor de Maddalena makes hardly any attempt to go beyond the purely 
1 
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fiscal aspects of his subject or to give a full economic analysis of the effects of Guglielmo 
Gonzaga’s financial administration on the economy of his duchy. But, within its 
limited scope, this is a very scholarly and useful study of sixteenth century finance. 

Signor Antinori describes the administrative organs of the duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza during the 200 years of Farnese rule, from 1545 to 1731, and he prints a 
number of ducal orders and instructions relating to these organs. He also prints a 
list of the mastri, the MS books of the Farnese administration in the Archivio di Stato of 
Parma. The list should prove invaluable to anyone who actually wants to write the 
administrative and financial history of Parma and Piacenza under the Farnese dukes. 
Perhaps Signor Antinori will do this in his second volume. There is no indication 
in his title that, at least in Vol. I, he has not done anything of the sort. 


Unwwersity of Nottingham H. G. KoEentGsBERGER 


L’Europe du XTXe et du XXe Siecle (1815-1870). Vols. I and IL: Problémes et Interprétations 
Historiques. Comité de Direction: Max Beloff, Pierre Renouvin, Franz Schnabel, 
Franco Valsecchi. (Milan: Marzorati. 1959. Pp: xiv + 1151. £8. 8s.) 


Professor Beloff and his colleagues plan six volumes in all on the period 1815-1950, 
of which the first two are concerned with the years 181 5-1870. Each pair of volumes 
deals with a third of the whole period under four main heads: a general delineation 
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of Europe’s economic, social, cultural and intellectual features; an examination of 
each great power or geographical group of states; a study of international relations; 
and Europe’s position vis-a-vis the rest of the world. The purpose of the whole plan is 
claimed to be to free history from ‘historiographical nationalism’ by searching for 
‘general explanations’ through wide international collaboration. To this end-some 25 
contributors write the first two volumes, mostly writing about their own countries. 
This basic concession to nationalism makes nonsense of the lofty pretensions to 
objective detachment and truly international scholarship. Professor Asa Briggs and 
Mr Michael Foot write brief chapters on Britain such as they might equally have 
contributed to any more conventional national symposium: and the same is even 
more blatantly true of the contributions of Herr von Poelnitz or Herr Kramer on 
Austria. 

A more serious source of unbalance is omission of work by any historian from 
behind the iron curtain (which may be no fault of the editors), and even of systematic 
examination of eastern European peoples except for two chapters on Russia (both by 
westerners). The unavoidable impression is that for the planners of these massive 
volumes history must be made to serve the cause of ‘the European idea’ as propagated 
in the mid-twentieth century. This requires that history must stop at the Elbe and 
the Danube, and omit even Poland, that heavy emphasis must be laid on the réle of 
the great powers, that all history must become cold-war history. Why, otherwise, 
include Spain but ignore Scandinavia? This tacit preoccupation with current affairs 
leads also to neglect of Marxism and of the First International — a variant of ‘the 
European idea’ not, it seems, very congenial to either editors or contributors. 

The editors set out, however, to run another horse alongside the nag sport- 
ing the colours of the European idea. This is the horse of historiography. Each 
contributor was expected to survey the existing state of knowledge in his sector — 
the literature, in short, of research and synthesis — in order to show how historical 
interpretation has changed. This somewhat forbidding bibliographical approach 
was defended as revealing how historical understanding has increased with the 
development of economic and social studies. But the idea has been pursued so 
inconsistently that national differences intrude disastrously even here. The French 
and Italians, on the whole, handle this difficult method much better than the 
Austrians or Germans: with the British, as one might have expected, somewhere 
between the two. This horse, too, is anon-starter. 

Historiography indeed needs a new synthesis. Any general history of modern 
Europe which really succeeded in integrating economic and social history with 
political and diplomatic history would deserve universal welcome. It is true, too, that 
the history of modern Europe cannot be intelligibly presented as a mere assemblage 
of separate national histories. But some individual attempts to achieve these aims have 
been made, and no doubt more successful efforts will yet be made. This elaborate yet 
basically timid attempt, relapsing into muddle and clumsiness, has no chance of 
succeeding. It is difficult to imagine what public demand it will meet: which is a pity, 
for several individual contributions (including Signor Armando Saitta’s on L’zdée 
d’ Europe) are of high scholarly value. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge Davip THOMSON 


Piehled Ceskoslovenskjch Déjin. Dil 11, 1848-1918. (Praha: Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské 
Akademie Véd. 1960. In two parts. Pp. 1,362. Illus. and maps.) 
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Like the historical sciences of all the satellite countries, that of Czechoslovakia has 
undergone substantial modifications directly connected with the political changes 


which have been effected in Central and Eastern Europe. Years of involved, often 


bitter and by no means one-sided debate have preceded the publication of the 
massive, comprehensive national histories, all judicious re-writing of the discarded 
‘bourgeois’ historiography. This section of the new comprehensive Czechoslovak 
national history (the first part of which appeared in 1958) is, like its predecessor, a 
work ascribed to ‘collective authorship’. Nevertheless, Professor Riha, Drs Mésaro8, 
Pur§ and Solle, who form the ‘editorial collective’, have occupied prominent places in 
the published work which has appeared in Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky and which 
is faithfully represented here. It was in the same journal that the limited debate on 
the proposed new history was carried on, together with an involved study of the 
problem of periodization in Czechoslovak history as a whole. The result is now the 
proof (maketa), which was similarly debated by Czechoslovak scholars. 

In judging the present work, the difficulty of accepting the Marxist strictures on the 
nationality problem is encountered at once. Much depends on this. The bibliography 
appended to the entire work opens with a section on Marx-Lenin classics. In addition, 
one has to disentangle the argument from the jargon, which is a more noticeable 
feature of the second part, covering the period from 1900-1918. It cannot be admitted 
that Marxism-Leninism has really succeeded in unlocking the doors to a satisfactory 
explanation of the national movements among the non-Russian Slavs in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. The Soviet historian Udal’tsov, in his ex- 
position of the Czech movement in 1848, while invoking the Marxist-Leninist 
arguments and simultaneously assaulting ‘bourgeois’ ideas, failed to give a con- 
vincing demonstration of the efficacy of these ideas. Instead of explanation, only 
reiteration of the terminology of class warfare persists, bringing much shadow and 
little substance. It does not suffice to speak of the “Czech bourgeoisie’ and leave the 
reader to his ideological assumptions. Still less will it work with the ‘Slovak bourge- 
oisie’, in the study of which Daniel Rapant’s research remains of enormous value. 

The bibliographical and literary surveys which precede the main sections are 
marked by an interesting treatment of materials by chronology, thumb-nail historio- 
graphical sketches, with the main division coming over the ‘inadequacies’ of ‘bour- 
geois historiography’. It is a pertinent point, however, that there is as yet no biblio- 
graphical study of the Czech and Slovak national movements in 1848-49. The 
interpretation of these movements is, moreover, dependent on a general view of the 
revolutionary activity rigidly phased and prescribed by its ‘bourgeois’ and radical 
or progressive elements. It is surprising that the Slav Congress receives only six pages 
of narrative, for here many of the assumptions of ‘class’ behaviour could have been 
more rigorously tested. Once again, it is not enough to adduce ‘reaction’ and 
‘counter-revolution’ merely by mentioning them. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of valuable information on the social and 
economic development of the Czechs and Slovaks has been gathered into the first 
part of this work. Dr Jaroslav Pur’ had already made some illuminating contributions 
on the development of Czech industry in the CCH. The same attention has been paid 
to the fortunes of the ‘rural proletariat’. Much more questionable is the discussion of 
the Socialist movement. This coincides with a treatment of the politics of the Dual 
Monarchy, which in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was marked by a 
growing internal unrest and a growing list of problems to be solved. The link between 
the two parts of this history from 1848-1918 is the impact of ‘imperialism’ and the 
capitalist crisis. Injected into the exposition of the development of the Socialist and 
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_ working-class movement are two further ideological factors — Revisionism and what is 


called ‘opportunist tendencies’. This is the introduction to the second part dealing 
with the complicated political history of the Czech and Slovak national movement 
after 1900. : 

It would appear that the accepted role of Masaryk and Bene$ in working towards 
the founding of the Republic has had to be taken to pieces and a fresh explanation 
provided. Over 40 pages are devoted to the effect of the ‘first Russian bourgeois 
revolution’ (1905) on the Czechs and Slovaks, while less than a dozen go to make up 
the presentation of the complicated tactics of the Czech ‘bourgeoisie’ at this time. It is 
at once apparent that full justice cannot be done to the complexities of Neo-Slavism 
in a single page. The very extensive and tabulated discussions of the internal Czech 
and Slovak social-economic movements do provide valuable information, but in the 
battle for space the relations between the nationalities have done very badly. 
Admittedly any discussion of the nationality problem in the Dual Monarchy, by 
its very geographical and social composition, tends to suffer distortion, but this is 
deliberate exclusion. Moreover, in the discussion of the réle of capital and finance, it 
would have been more rewarding to have an account of how this operated in Bohemia 
and Slovakia than to see it used as a form of political propaganda. Reference is made 
only to the Bata archive, and this would be an interesting and profitable example to 
treat in greater detail. 

If they are used with discrimination, a considerable amount of valuable information 
can be extracted from the two parts of this volume. That it would correspond to an 
objective history of the Czech and Slovak national movements is another matter. 
Obviously much depends on the significance given to this term ‘bourgeoisie’. A great 
deal of work remains to be done on the origins of the working-class movements, not 
only in Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, but also in East-Central Europe as a whole. 
One of the more useful services done by this volume is the provision of an extensive 
bibliography of writings on this aspect of Czechoslovak history. The attention paid to 
the Slovak development is commendable. But is this a history or a series of political 
myths? Undoubtedly history has here to do its service to politics. The historian, in 
using this volume of the history of the Czechoslovak movement, has perforce to help 
himself. 


University of St. Andrews J. Erickson 


N. A. Cox-Georce. Finance and Development in West Africa: The Sierra Leone Experience. 
(London: Dennis Dobson. 1961. Pp. 333. 505.) 


This book represents an opportunity missed. The economic history of Sierra Leone is 
hardly an overworked field, and Dr Cox-George had the chance to make a useful 
contribution to African economic studies. Unfortunately, his book is almost worth- 
less. It is little more than an undigested mass of information, relevant and irrelevant, 
valuable and valueless, indiscriminately poured onto paper. He purports to analyse 
‘the behaviour of Central Government finance in relation to economic development 
of a West African Colony over a trade cycle’. One part of the book is concerned with 
the two war-time periods, and another part with the depression years of the nineteen- 
thirties, while the first half deals with the period before 1914. But the most diligent 
reader will be hard put to decide what really happened in Sierra Leone at any of 
these times. 


, nt is the Civil 

opposite of the é = ee a, 
Dr Cox-George is very free in his spelling of names. He refers many 
Kuczynski, but only once, in the preface, has he got the name right. Lugard ap 


variously as ‘Frederic’, ‘G.F.’, and ‘F.G.’, but nowhere correctly. The tables some- 4 
times contradict the text. A road tax, abolished in 1872, the yield of which rose from | 


£126 in 1856 to £485 in 1870, in which year it contributed 0.72 per cent of total 


revenue, is ‘a promising fiscal device’. A table showing that 44.8 per cent of palm _ 


kernels were transported by water in 1935 compared with 44.1 per cent in 1929 
‘clearly indicates a growing preference for water traffic’. Finally, what comment is 
possible on this: “There is no doubt that prior to 1912 the behaviour of currency 
exerted a profound influence on the economy, an influence which has, so far, eluded 
all observers of the economy. It is, however, difficult to say precisely what that 
influence was’? 


Pembroke College, Oxford ARTHUR HazLEWwooD 


Haroitp F. Witiiamson and. Arnotp R. Daum. The American Petroleum Industry, 
1859-1899: The Age of Illumination. (Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xvi + 864. $7.50.) : 


Some acquaintance with the evolution of the petroleum industry in the United 
States is central to an understanding of the modern American economy. As a 
principal source of light, lubrication, power and heat, it has had a direct effect on the 
course of industrialization. In addition, it was one of the primary examples of rapid 
economic growth in the late nineteenth century, the scene of outstanding innovations 
and developments in the efficient administration of large-scale enterprises, the first 
industry to engender not only a giant, integrated business, but a successful and 
spectacular “Trust’, and, correspondingly, a main target over many years of the 
heterogeneous anti-trust movement. It therefore represents the principal economic 
and social characteristics of modern American industrial organization: rapid growth, 
vast size of operations, the erosion of traditional competition, technological and 
administrative efficiency, and public antagonism. 

In conjunction with the centennial of the petroleum industry a two-volume history 
by Harold Williamson and Arnold Daum is being published. The book considered 
here is the first volume. In intent and achievement it is the most comprehensive 
work on the subject so far. It is a detailed, interesting and judicious study, for which 
no substitute is likely to appear for many years. Although the ‘general readers’ for 
whom the authors claim they have written will probably belong to that esoteric class 
of general readers which exists solely within the academic profession, the book is 
nevertheless far from specialist in appeal. On the whole, as might have been anti- 
cipated, it provides no startling re-evaluation of the familiar aspects of petroleum 
history. Rather, its contribution, which is a most welcome one, lies in weaving to- 
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gether strands which other men have spun, augmenting them where necessary with 

extensive research in original sources, and imprinting the authors’ own pattern of 

emphasis and analysis on the final product. The American Petroleum Industry is definitive 

in the real sense that it is an eminently acceptable synthesis of original research and 

available knowledge, and, perhaps equally important, of current historical interests 
in the industry as a whole. et 

The last 40 years of the nineteenth century comprised a period of spectacular 
growth — by 1900 investment in refining capacity alone was estimated at almost 
$100,000,000. But the story is far more than a record of expanding output, increasing 
investment, and a widening market. New mechanical and management techniques 
were perfected to produce, transport, process and market a novel commodity. The 
actual production of crude oil was the last to be stabilized: it was for long in the 
hands of a multitude of individual speculators whose fortunes fluctuated wildly with 
the fortuitous discovery or exhaustion of particular fields. On the other hand, 
gathering pipelines soon replaced the expensive horse and cart as means of transpor- 
ting oil from well-head to railway, and on the latter bulk transport in tank cars was 
rapidly substituted for the wasteful use of barrels. Refining capacity was enlarged 
and (since by the late 1860’s exports of refined products exceeded domestic sales) 
became concentrated on the East Coast as well as in the Middle West. By the 1870’s, 
too, the peculiar economics of petroleum transportation had on the one hand 
produced a confusion of railway competition and the devastating competitive 
weapon of the secret rebate for large shipments, and on the other stimulated the 
construction of a system of trunk pipelines. 

These and other developments facilitated the emergence of the Standard Oil 
combination. Rockefeller and his associates reacted to the competitive instability of 
the industry’s first decade, and pressed for the advantages of co-operation, low costs 
and integration. Standard Oil flourished by tempting or forcing erstwhile competitors 
to combine with it, by practising extreme economy of operations, by wielding its 
bargaining power to secure favourable and even unfair rates from the railways, by 
building a matchless administrative organization, and by developing a control of 
both gathering and trunk pipelines which enabled it to secure the economic benefits 
of integration and the strategic advantages of virtually monopolizing the crucial 
bottlenecks between oil well and final market. Integration forward into mass mar- 
keting and, by the 1890’s, backward into the production of crude gave the com- 
bination its impressive dominance of the home industry. Market control and business 
expansion in the domestic market could compensate for the emergence of strong 
Russian and Asian competition in the last decade of the century. 

The American Petroleum Industry ends with the beginning of the twentieth century. 
It is left to the second volume to trace the two developments which disrupted the 
inherited industrial structure and Standard’s hegemony. While the motor-car 
enforced a change in the nature of refining output, the rise of new and abundant 
oilfields in the South and West (at a rate which outpaced Standard’s ability to 
maintain economic control) and of an effective legal and judicial expression of 
public hostility to the combination, increased the number of firms in the industry 
and imposed a different pattern of industrial development. 

Whether the nineteenth-century pattern of development was man-made or the 
result of the operation of impersonal forces — whether the emergence of Standard Oil 
was based upon the abuses of aggressive monopoly power or the uses of supreme 
economic efficiency — is a much-debated question. The tendency in recent historical 
research has been to come down more on the side of commercial ability than moral 


, pusiness, I It i is s further reasonable 
Os entrepreneurs would have k 


tators. as would appear faik a ee reading ort thee Beis ons. 
bulk of the book is concerned with the discussion of other i issues, and tl 

of a quasi-monopoly is much more often dealt with in economic than soci 
Secondly, their conclusion is hedged by conditions which were obviously irr 
to the economic and political realities of the period. That rebates were given and 
pipelines were unregulated was precisely the context within which the combination s : 
economic strength was exercised. The American Petroleum Industry, even though on — 
balance its tenor is less revisionist than many recent studies, has added its weight to | 
the powerful arguments which have shifted the discussion of Standard Oil from a 
moral or social to an economic plane. 
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